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THE    COUNTESS    RADNA 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DRAWING-BOOM    DIPLOMACY. 

Frank  Innes  was  one  of  those  amiable  mortals 
to  whom  it  is  always  impossible  to  keep  their 
own  counsel.  He  thought  too  well  of  his 
fellow- creatures  at  large  to  believe  that  they 
could  take  no  interest  at  all  in  affairs  which 
nearly  concerned  him,  and  he  thought  so  well 
of  his  cousin  Douglas  Colborne  in  particular 
that,  after  the  conversation  with  Lady  Florence 
Carey  which  has  been  partially  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  it  became  a  matter  of  im- 
perative necessity  for  him  to  look  up  that 
perplexed  politician  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 

'  I  warned  you  of  what  was  in  store  for 
you,'  was  Douglas's  comment  upon  the  narra- 
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tive  to  which  he  had  listened  with  patient 
attention  ;  l  there  never  was,  and  never  could 
have  been,  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  those 
people  would  look  twice  at  you.' 

'  Oh  yes  :  I  know,'  returned  Frank  some- 
what impatiently ;  '  I  didn't  expect  them  to 
welcome  me  with  blessings  and  promises  of 
liberal  settlements.  But,  for  all  that,  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  despair  yet  awhile.  You 
yourself,  the  last  time  that  I  spoke  to  you, 
seemed  to  admit  that  it  was  for  Lady  Florence 
to  say  the  last  word.' 

4  Well ;  she  has  said  it,  hasn't  she  V 

i  In  a  way  she  has  ;  but  of  course  she  acted 
under  compulsion.  She  wouldn't  have  con- 
sented to  meet  me  at  Miss  Rowley's  if  she 
had  really  and  finally  made  up  her  mind  to 
throw  me  over;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
believe  that,  if  she  had,  Miss  Rowley  would 
have  asked  her  to  meet  me.' 

4  That  only  shows  that  Miss  Rowley  is  a 
very  injudicious  friend.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  say  so, 
for  she  has  been  a  tolerably  judicious  friend  to 
you,  by  all  accounts.  You  must  know  that 
she  has.  I'm  sure  you  do  know  it,  and  I'm 
sure  you  won't  be  so  pig-headed  as  to  refuse 
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office  after  all  the  efforts  that  she  has  made  to 
smooth  down  the  bigwigs  for  you.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  didn't  know  that  she 
had  made  any  efforts  on  my  behalf,'  answered 
Douglas.  '  If  it  is  true  that  she  has,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  her,  and  very  sorry  that  she 
should  have  wasted  her  time  in  that  way. 
The  question  of  my  accepting  or  refusing 
office — supposing  that  it  should  be  offered  to 
me — is  a  perfectly  simple  one.  It  depends 
upon  a  few  straightforward  conditions,  which 
can't  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by 
drawing-room  diplomacy.' 

'  Oh,  I  expect  they  can.  Drawing-room 
diplomacy,  as  you  call  it,  counts  for  some- 
thing, though  I  suppose  you  won't  allow  that 
it  does,  and  Miss  Rowley  is  a  good  friend  of 
yours,  whether  you'll  allow  it  or  whether  you 
won't.  She  is  just  as  anxious  as  I  am,  for 
instance,  that  you  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Countess — or,  at  least,  that 
you  should  come  to  the  end  of  a  misunder- 
standing.' 

'  You  are  both  of  you  very  kind.  Did  Miss 
Rowley  mention  her  anxiety  upon  the  subject 
to  you  ?' 

'  Not  in  so  many  words ;  the  truth  is  that 
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she  and  I  have  had  other  things  to  talk  about 
of  late.  But  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  her  opinions  and  wishes,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  she  won't  let  a  chance 
slip  of  bringing  together  two  people  who  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  be  brought  together 
again.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  that 
Italian  chap  since  the  evening  when  I  intro- 
duced him  to  you  ?' 

1  Yes ;  he  did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon 
me,  and  what  he  said  certainly  did  not  convey 
to  me  the  idea  that  my  wife  was  eager  for  a 
reconciliation.  But  aren't  we  rather  wander- 
ing from  the  point  ?  The  point,  I  presume,  is 
that  Lady  Florence  would  be  willing  to  marry 
you  if  such  an  arrangement  were  at  all  practi- 
cable, but  that  she  doesn't  at  present  see  how 
it  could  be  made  practicable.' 

'  Of  course  that's  the  point,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  it's  a 
strong  enough  point  to  keep  me  from  despair- 
ing. Why  shouldn't  I  make  a  pot  of  money 
upon  the  stage  and  the  platform  ?  And  why 
shouldn't  she  wait  until  I  have  made  it  ?' 

'  Nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  she 
will  wait  or  be  allowed  to  wait ;  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  judge  what  your  chances  of  making  a 
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pot  of  money  are.     Have  you  written  to  your 
father  ?' 

'  Rather  ! — and  had  the  answer  that  I  knew 
I  should  get.  He  has  a  very  pretty  literary 
style  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  as  he  is  on 
most  days  of  the  week,  and  he  says  he  hopes 
I  shall  have  the  decency  to  change  my  name 
before  I  exhibit  myself  in  public  as  a  mounte- 
bank. I've  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  oblige 
him  in  that  respect,  and,  as  I'm  independent 
of  him,  I  needn't  quarrel  with  him  for  calling 
me  a  mountebank.  Your  sanction  is  a  good 
deal  more  important  to  me  than  his — yours 
and  Miss  Rowley's.  You  two  have  befriended 
me  ;  you  have  some  claim  upon  my  obedience; 
and  I'm  very  glad  to  think  that  neither  of 
you  has  positively  forbidden  me  to  make 
my  fortune  in  the  only  way  that  is  open  to 


me. 


'I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  Miss  Rowley 
had  any  special  claim  upon  your  obedience,' 
said  Douglas,  who  was  somewhat  irritated, 
without  quite  knowing  why,  by  the  prominent 
part  which  had  been  assigned  to  that  lady  in 
the  above  dialogue.  '  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  pretension  to  make  you  obey  me,  and 
no  expectation   that   you  would  do  so,  if  I 
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were  foolish  enough  to  crack  the  whip  over 
your  head.  Perhaps,  though,  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  quarrel  with  your  father  and  throw 
up  your  profession  upon  the  off-chance  that 
Lady  Florence  Carey  will  be  so  romantic  as 
to  wait  for  you  and  insist  upon  marrying  you 
three  or  four  3'ears  hence.  Even  if  she  were 
— and  the  chances  are  fully  a  thousand  to  one 
against  it — how  can  you  tell  that  you  will 
want  to  marry  her  three  or  four  years  hence  ? 
In  all  probability  you  will  want  very  much  to 
marry  somebody  else  by  that  time.  I  suppose 
you  won't  believe  it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  all  human  beings  are  inconstant, 
and  that  women  are  far  more  inconstant  than 
men.' 

Frank  replied  by  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair  and  laughing  aloud.  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,  old  chap,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
overcome  his  hilarity  ;  '  but  it  is  better  to 
laugh  at  you  than  to  swear  at  you,  and  one 
can't  help  doing  the  one  or  the  other  when 
you  say  things  which  you  are  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  take  for  facts.  I  know  exactly 
what  it  is  :  that  Italian  beggar  has  put  your 
back  up,  and  you're  in  an  infernal  rage  with 
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women  in  general.  You'll  allow  them  some 
few  virtues  as  soon  as  you  find  out  that  the 
Countess  is  only  waiting  for  you  to  advance  a 
step  to  meet  her.  As  for  me,  I'm  not  going 
to  despise  a  girl  who  has  owned  that  she  loves 
me  until  she  forces  me  to  despise  her  ;  and 
I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  my  father, 
either.  I  can't  help  it  if  he  chooses  to  quarrel 
with  me,  can  I  ?' 

Douglas  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  remon- 
strances  which  he  had  already  felt  bound  to 
formulate,  nor  did  he  deem  it  consistent  with 
self-respect  to  mention  all  the  reasons  that  he 
had  for  holding  a  low  opinion  of  women  at 
large,  and  of  his  own  wife  especially.  He 
thought,  however,  that  Peggy  Rowley  might 
have  known  better  than  to  encourage  a  young 
idiot  in  his  idiocy,  and  he  resolved  to  tell  her 
what  he  thought  in  plain  words  the  very  next 
time  that  he  met  her.  He  was  entitled  to 
treat  her  as  a  friend — not  to  call  her  a  slightly 
officious  friend — and  one  of  the  most  essential 
privileges  which  belong  to  friendship  is  that 
of  free  speech. 

It  so  happened  that  he  encountered  her,  the 
same  evening,  at  a  crowded  official  reception, 
and  he  would  have  attacked  her  at  once  had 
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she  not  eagerly  introduced  another  subject 
before  he  had  time  to  open  his  lips. 

1  Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?'  she  asked. 
'  I.  do  hope  so;  because,  if  I  am  not,  I  shall 
be  driven  to  execrate  you.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  it  is  more  than  I  ventured  to  expect  for 
you,  and  most  people  would  tell  you  that  it  is 
more  than  you  have  earned.' 

'  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,'  answered  Douglas. 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  all  the  formalities  haven't  been  gone 
through  yet ;  but  you  are  certainly  aware  that 
a  new  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  to  be  appointed,  and  that  you  will  be  that 
new  Under-Secretary,  unless  you  are  utterly 
blind  to  your  own  interests.' 

■  No  ;  I  have  heard  nothing  more  than 
rumours.  I  saw  several  names  mentioned  in 
the  evening  papers  ;  but  mine  was  not  among 
them.' 

'  Naturally  it  wasn't ;  the  newspapers  in- 
variably name  the  wrong  man,  and  if,  by  any 
chance,  they  were  to  hit  upon  the  right  one, 
it  would  tell  against  him.  I  thought  you 
would  have  had  a  letter  before  now ;  but,  as 
you  haven't,  I  venture  to  assure  you  upon  my 
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own  responsibility  that  you  are  safe  to  get 
one.  I  don't  say  that  you  have  no  enemies 
in  high  places  ;  but  you  have  friends  as  well, 
and  your  friends  have  carried  the  day  this 
time.' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  I  am  blessed  with 
unofficial  partisans,  and  that  you  are  the  most 
influential  of  them  ?' 

1  It  means  that  I  have  done  my  little  best  : 
you  might  have  counted  upon  me  to  do  that. 
At  the  same  time,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  promotion  doesn't  go  by  favour  in  these 
days.  You  were  certain  to  get  something  : 
all  one  could  do  was  to  plead  for  the  best 
thing  going  ;  and  I  do  modestly  natter  myself 
that  I  have  been  of  some  small  service  to  you 
in  that  way.' 

The  truth  was  that  Miss  Rowley  had 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  and  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  what  she  had  achieved  ;  so  that 
she  felt  proportionately  snubbed  when  the 
recipient  of  her  benefits  replied  : 

'  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  have  interested 
yourself  for  me ;  but  I  hope  you  won't  think 
me  very  ungrateful  for  saying  that  I  would 
rather  not  be  hoisted  into  office  upon  any- 
body's shoulders.     I  don't  so  very  much  care 
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about  office  ;  but  if  I  am  to  have  it,  I  should 
prefer  to  think  that  I  had  won  it  upon  my 
own  merits.  However,  I  haven't  been  asked 
to  take  it  yet.' 

Peggy  had  an  almost  perfect  temper ;  but 
this  was  a  little  more  than  she  could  bear 
with  equanimity.      She  said  : 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  would  have,  and, 
what's  more,  I  don't  believe  you  know,  either. 
I  apologize  for  having  interfered ;  I  Avon't 
offend  in  that  way  a  second  time.  Luckily, 
there  is  no  harm  done ;  because  it  is  still  open 
to  you  to  reject  advances  with  which  you 
won't  be  troubled  again.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  being  shunted  on  to  a  siding 
where  you  will  have  ample  leisure  to  grow 
wise  and  gray  before  anybody  comes  to  dis- 
turb you,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  will  have 
shown  yourself  rather  hard  to  please.' 

Douglas  tried  to  look  penitent,  and,  being  a 
wretched  hand  at  dissimulation,  failed  signally. 
It  was  with  an  irrepressible  smile  upon  his 
lips  that  he  rejoined  :  '  Ah !  do  you  think  me 
ungrateful  ?  I  was  afraid  you  would,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it.  All  the  same,  I  am  not 
ungrateful,  and  most  likely  I  shan't  request 
the    Ministry  to  shunt   me,   though   I  shan't 
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break  my  heart  if  they  do.  How  am  I  to 
explain  myself  to  you  without  seeming  rude? 
I  am  immensely  obliged  to  you  ;  but — well, 
life  isn't  all  politics,  you  see.' 

'Oh,  I  am  not  quite  so  blind  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  that ;  but  my  sight  really  isn't  keen 
enough  to  discern  your  motives  for  entering 
upon  a  political  career  and  then  declining  to 
play  the  game.  Perhaps,  though,  you  do 
mean  to  play  the  game,  and  it  is  only  my 
humble  intervention  that  you  wish  to  resent. 
If  so,  I  can  but  assure  you  once  more  that 
you  shall  not  have  any  cause  to  complain  of 
it  in  future.' 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  something  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  us  in  the  misfortunes 
of  our  best  friends ;  but  one    hopes  that  it   is 
untrue.      What  we  can  all  concede  with   less 
reluctance  is  that  there  is  occasionally  some- 
thing rather   pleasing  to   us   in   their  anger  ; 
and  Douglas  was  not  ashamed  of  having  irri- 
tated a  lady  who  had  good-naturedly  irritated 
and  humiliated  him  many  and  many  a  time. 
He  wanted  her  to  understand  that  he  stood  in 
no  need  of  patronage,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
had    succeeded    in    bringing   that    conviction 
home  to  her. 
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1 1  don't  think  I  have  broken  the  rules  of 
the  game  up  to  now,'  he  remarked,  '  and  I 
trust  that  I  shall  continue  to  pay  due  respect 
to  them.  Only  the  game  and  its  rules  are 
not  of  supreme  consequence  to  me.  I  have 
tried  my  luck  at  other  games  and  have  lost. 
Such  experiences  breed  a  philosophic  calm 
and  indifference  to  defeat.  The  sun  will  go 
on  rising  and  setting  as  usual,  whether  I  am 
selected  or  whether  I  am  shunted.' 

Miss  Eowley  turned  the  tables  upon  him 
by  recovering  her  good-humour  and  declaring 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life  heard  philo- 
sophic indifference  proclaimed  with  such 
obvious  sincerity. 

'When  one  really  doesn't  care,'  she  added, 
'one  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  assert  how  little 
one  cares  in  such  admirably  chosen  language. 
You  and  I  are  old  friends ;  so  we  needn't  try 
to  humbug  one  another.  Your  complaint  is 
easily  enough  discovered  by  an  old  friend  :  it 
isn't  philosophy  and  it  isn't  indifference ;  it's 
nothing  in  the  world  but  that  petulance  which 
prompts  a  small  boy  to  smack  the  nearest 
person  to  him  in  the  face.  I  confess  that  I 
don't  like  being  smacked  in  the  face,  and  I 
confess  that  for  a  minute  or  two  I  was  very 
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much  inclined  to  smack  you  back ;  but  I  feel 
better  now  and  I  forgive  you.  You  also  look 
as  if  you  felt  better  by  this  time,  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  enough  of  a  calm  philosopher  to 
take  the  good  things  sent  you  by  the  gods, 
en  attendant  mieux.  Better  things  will  come 
in  due  course.  They  have  come  as  far  as 
Paris,  I  hear,  and  they  will  step  across  the 
Channel,  if  only  you  will  have  the  patience  to 
refrain  from  beckoning  to  them.' 

Douglas  bit  his  lips  and  shook  his  head. 
It  vexed  him  to  be  called  'petulant,'  because  he 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  degree  of  petulance; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  Peggy  was  mis- 
taken as  to  its  cause.  Since,  however,  he 
himself  was  unable  to  account  for  it  satisfac- 
torily, he  thought  it  best  to  ignore  her 
allusion. 

'  I  am  sorry  if  I  spoke  snappishly,'  said  he. 
'  I  didn't  mean  to  be  snappish  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  one's  old  friends  sometimes  do  rather 
provoking  and  incomprehensible  things.  What 
possible  object  can  you  have  in  encouraging 
this  foolish  affair  between  Frank  Innes  and 
Lady  Florence  Carey  ?  You  can't,  surely, 
think  that  you  are  showing  the  boy  any 
kindness  by  encouraging  him !' 
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1  If  it  comes  to  that,  you  have  no  business 
to  think  that  you  are  showing  him  any  kind- 
ness by  encouraging  him  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  your  heir.  Set  me  down  as  a  meddling 
busybody,  if  you  like;  I  shall  endeavour  to 
survive  your  censure.  It  is  true  that  up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
discourage  your  cousin  ;  but  I  don't  promise 
to  go  on  discouraging  him.  Why  shouldn't 
he  have  his  little  romance,  like  the  rest  of  us  ? 
And  why  shouldn't  Florry  have  hers  ?  Say 
what  you  will,  they  may  marry  eventually, 
if  they  are  steadfast  enough,  in  spite  of  you 
and  me  and  Lady  Burcote  and  all  the  dictates 
of  common-sense.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened before  now.' 

1  Not  very  often,  have  they  ?' 

1  Oh  dear  yes,  I  should  think  so — heaps  of 
times  !  But  you  are  like  all  men  ;  you  think 
that  the  world  was  created  only  for  you,  and 
that  everybody's  love-affairs,  except  your 
own,  are  sheer  foolishness.  Here  comes  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  a  benevolent  look  in  his 
eye  which  is  evidently  meant  to  catch  yours. 
Go  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  you,  and 
don't  be  as  cheeky  to  him  as  you  have  been  to 
me,    or    he    will    make    short    work    of   you. 
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Seriously,  and  as  my  last  word,  you  ought 
not  to  be  too  hard  upon  me  if  I  am  a  busy- 
body. AVhat  else  is  there  left  for  a  lone,  lorn 
woman  to  be  ?  And  I  haven't  injured  either 
you  or  your  cousin  yet  by  my  intermeddling.' 

Peggy  disappeared  into  the  throng,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  who,  it  seemed,  really  did 
wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Colborne,  took  her 
place.  The  great  man  was  very  kind  and 
very  complimentary  ;  Douglas  would  have 
had  no  excuse  for  being  cheeky  to  him,  even 
if  he  had  wished  to  manifest  his  independence 
after  that  unwise  fashion  ;  nor  did  he  feel  that 
he  had  any  excuse  for  refusing  the  post  of 
responsibility  which  was  presently  submitted 
to  him  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  He  was 
told  candidly  that  his  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  considered  worth  the  high 
price  offered  for  it ;  sundry  observations 
which  he  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  make  were  listened  to  attentively  and 
answered  in  a  manner  which  satisfied  him, 
and  when  he  went  away,  he  could  not  help 
beino;  conscious  that  he  was  a  much  bister 
personage  than  he  had  been  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

Some  men,  of  course,  are  far  more  covetous 
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of  public  honours  and  distinctions  than 
others;  but  only  a  very  few  positively  dislike 
them,  and  Douglas  Colborne  did  not  belong 
to  that  select  band.  Although  success  in 
public  life  could  not  compensate  him  for  the 
total  failure  which  he  felt  that  he  had  made  of 
his  private  life,  it  was  at  least  of  some  value 
as  a  consolation.  Only  he  still  wished  that 
such  success  as  had  fallen  to  his  share  had 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  exertions 
of  Peggy  Rowley.  He  said  to  himself  that 
she  was  indeed  a  true  friend,  and  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  her,  but  that  it  was  a  little 
absurd  on  her  part  to  patronize  him,  to  laugh 
at  him  for  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  his 
petulance,  and  to  treat  him  as  though  she  had 
been  so  very  much  older  and  wiser  than 
he  was.  Then  he  remembered  what  Leonforte 
had  somewhat  impertinently  said,  and  recalled 
certain  remarks  quite  as  impertinent  which 
had  been  made  by  other  people  and  had 
reached  his  ears.  It  really  seemed  a  pity 
that  Miss  Spofforth,  or  somebody  else  who 
possessed  experience  and  influence,  should  not 
breathe  a  word  of  warning  in  the  proper 
quarter  and  remind  Peggy  that  she  was 
neither    aged    enough    nor    ugly    enough    to 
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despise  the  purveyors  of  scandal.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  that  he  would  do  this 
himself,  but  uj)on  further  consideration  he 
decided  that  he  wouldn't.  Such  a  caution, 
coming  from  him,  might  strike  her  as 
ridiculous,  and  she  seemed  to  consider  him 
sufficiently  ridiculous,  as  it  was. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  see  his 
mother,  who  was  overjoyed  on  hearing  that  he 
had  accepted  office,  and  who  confidently 
predicted  a  brilliant  career  for  him. 

'  Only,'  she  added,  '  I  do  wish  that  you 
could  make  an  end  of  your  unhappy  and 
quite  uncalled-for  difference  with  poor  dear 
Helene.  She  won't  write  to  me,  so  I  can't 
tell  what  her  ideas  are  :  but  it  is  too  absurd 
that  there  should  be  a  deadly  quarrel  about 
nothing  at  all.  You  will  have  to  beoin 
entertaining  your  friends  before  long,  and 
your  present  position  is — well,  you  won't 
mind  my  calling  it  anomalous.' 

' 1  don't  mind  your  treating  it  to  any 
epithet  that  you  may  consider  suitable/ 
answered  Douglas  ;  '  but  I'm  afraid  it  will 
have  to  remain  what  it  is.  There  is  no 
practicable  method  of  altering  it  that  I  know 
of.' 

vol.  in.  38 
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Mrs.  Colborne  was  restrained  by  her  re- 
ligious principles,  as  well  as  by  her  reluctance 
to  drive  a  large  fortune  out  of  the  family, 
from  suggesting  an  appeal  to  the  President  of 
the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Courts  ; 
but  Loo,  who  followed  her  brother  downstairs 
after  he  had  taken  his  leave,  was  less  discreet. 

1  If  Helene  refuses  to  come  back  to  you, 
the  law  ought  to  set  you  free  from  her/  the 
girl  declared. 

'  Perhaps  so,'  answered  Douglas,  smiling  ; 
'but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  can't  set  me 
free,  so  long  as  she  abstains  from  replacing 
me.' 

1  Then  I  wish — no,  I  won't  say  that  I  wish 
that.  But  I  do  wish  that  you  had  never 
married  her,  and  that  you  had  married  Peggy 
Rowley  instead !  It  seems  very  hard  that 
people  should  be  punished  all  their  lives  long 
for  having  made  a  little  mistake  !' 

Possibly  it  was  hard,  and  possibly  he  had 
made  a  mistake ;  he  could  not  quite  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  either  point.  But  what  was  as 
clear  as  daylight  was  that  it  behoved  him  to 
dismiss  a  dangerous  subject  from  his  thoughts. 
After  all,  he  had  no  right  whatsoever  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Peggy  Rowley  would  have 
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married  him  if  he  had  wished  her  to  do  so  ; 
and  he  was  still  in  love — more  or  less  in  love 
— with  the  woman  whom  he  had  married. 
Leonforte,  to  be  sure,  had  asserted  that  he  was 
not ;  but  Leonforte  did  not  understand 
Englishmen. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LOVE    TURNS    SOUR. 

The  Marchese  cli  Leonforte  was  a  humbled 
and  saddened  man  as  he  walked  away  from 
Clarges  Street  towards  the  hotel  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  temporary  abode.  He  had 
arrived  at  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  that  was,  so  far, 
satisfactory ;  yet  he  was  painfully  conscious 
of  having  failed  altogether  to  carry  out  his 
original  purpose,  which  was  not  satisfactory 
at  all.  To  avenge  an  insulted,  injured  and 
adorable  lady  ought  to  have  been  so  simple  ! 
But  what  are  you  to  do  when  inexorable  and 
irrational  custom  snatches  your  weapons  out 
of  your  hands  ?  As  he  said  to  himself, 
addressing  an  imaginary  controversialist, 
1  Che  vuole  f  The  times  are  bad ;  but  they 
are  what  they  are,  and  we  live  in  them.  The 
old  remedies  were  the  best ;  only  it  appears 
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that  they  are  obsolete,  and  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  utilize  the  new  ones.  For  the  rest,  I 
do  not  blame  this  cold-blooded  Englishman, 
whose  only  fault  is  his  insensibility ;  and  that 
he  cannot  help.  He  has  his  excuses — I  do 
not  deny  them — but,  per  Dio  !  if  she  required 
excuses,  she  would  have  hers.  What  does  it 
all  come  to  ?  That  he  is  united  to  a  woman 
whom  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating,  and 
who  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  released  from 
him.  How  ?  You  are  wanting  in  intelligence 
if  you  put  such  a  question,  considering  that 
we  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  do  not  like  it ;  I  do  not  pretend 
to  think  it  moral  or  noble  or  even  decent ; 
but  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  it  is  not  I 
who  have  made  society  what  it  is,  nor  I  who 
chose  the  date  of  my  birth.' 

Not  a  few  of  the  pedestrians  in  Piccadilly 
turned  round  to  stare  at  the  tall,  black-browed 
foreigner  who  strode  past  them,  accompanying 
these  muttered  self-communings  with  appro- 
priate gestures.  But  he  heeded  neither  their 
curiosity  nor  their  smiles,  being  in  imagination 
very  far  away  from  the  streets  of  London  at 
the  time.  It  was  not  that  endless  prospect 
of  stunted  red-brick  buildings  and  wood  pave- 
ments and  omnibuses  and   hansom  cabs  that 
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his  dreaming  eyes  saw,  but  the  sun-baked 
hills  of  Sicily,  with  their  white  towns  and 
villages  perched  upon  the  heights,  their  orange 
and  lemon  groves  nestling  in  sheltered  valleys, 
and  the  snow  and  fire  of  Etna  towering  above 
them  against  a  melting  blue  sky.  Sicily  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  remote  from 
the  world  as  Central  Africa ;  two  people  who 
loved  each  other  and  found  one  another's 
society  all-sufficient,  might  well  be  happy 
together  in  its  lovely  scenery  and  divine 
climate,  despising  sneers  and  censures  to 
which  their  ears  would  necessarily  be  closed. 
To  elope  with  another  man's  wife  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  deadly  sin  ;  but  repentance  and  repa- 
ration are  open  to  all  sinners,  and  Leonforte, 
like  many  other  devout  persons  of  his  nation 
and  temperament,  had  notions  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  repentance  and  reparation 
which  do  not  obtain  amongst  the  cooler  and 
more  logical  races  who  inhabit  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe.  There  would  be  a  divorce, 
followed  in  due  course  by  a  marriage,  which 
the  Church  would  doubtless  not  refuse  to 
sanction.  The  remedy  was  in  some  respects 
an  ignoble  one  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
remedy,  and  when  matters  have  reached  the 
stage   of  becoming  intolerable,   a  remedy   of 
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some  sort  must  needs  be  discovered.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  proclaimed  his  readiness  to 
fight  Mr.  Colborne,  should  that  gentleman 
think  fit  to  throw  down  the  glove  ;  he  could 
do  no  more.  As  for  the  Countess,  whom 
he  pictured  to  himself  as  a  sort  of  modern 
Andromeda,  praying  Heaven  to  set  her  free 
from  a  curiously  amenable  monster,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  she,  with  her  free -thinking 
proclivities,  would  spurn  the  suggestion  of  an 
unlawful  and  irreligious  union  which  might 
perhaps  last  for  six  months  or  so  before  it 
could  be  legalized  and  sanctified.  At  any 
rate  Perseus,  modern  against  his  will,  had 
been  granted  no  other  sword  with  which  to 
sever  her  bonds.  It  was  true  that  she  might 
have  no  fancy  for  a  Sicilian  Perseus,  and 
might  prefer  her  bonds,  and  even  her  unob- 
trusive monster,  to  his  succour  ;  but  that  was 
just  what  must  be  ascertained.  There  was 
no  alternative  that  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte 
could  discern. 

He  packed  up  his  clothes,  paid  his  bill, 
and  took  his  ticket  for  Paris  by  the  night 
mail,  leaving  quite  a  large  number  of  engage- 
ments to  take  care  of  themselves.  English 
society  had  shown  itself  hospitable,  and,  under 
other    circumstances,   he    would   gladly  have 
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prolonged  his  stay  in  a  capital  which  was  not 
devoid  of  attractions  for  him  ;  but  great 
considerations  swallow  up  small  ones.  He 
could  not  have  explained  himself  by  post,  nor 
could  he  rest  until  he  should  have  seen  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  and  heard  his  doom 
pronounced  by  her  lips.  It  was  not  even 
certain  that  he  would  see  her ;  for  she  had 
made  no  promise  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  the 
thought  that  she  might  already  have  flitted 
elsewhere  sufficed  to  keep  him  wide  awake 
throughout  the  tedious  night  journey. 

That  disappointment,  however,  was  spared 
him.  "When  he  hurried  off  to  the  Avenue 
Friedland  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  was  told 
that  the  Countess  was  at  home,  although  she 
was  ' un  pen  soufrante,'  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  would  receive  visitors.  After  a 
brief  delay,  during  which  his  card  was 
conveyed  to  her,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that 
he  might  enter,  and  presently  he  was 
conducted  to  her  boudoir,  where  he  found  her 
extended  upon  a  sofa,  with  an  open  French 
novel  lying  upon  her  knees.  She  held  out 
her  left  hand  to  him  without  moving,  and 
said  : 

1  Back  already  ?  It  appears  that  London 
has  made   haste  to  weary   you.      Ait  fait,  I 
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did  not  expect  you  to  fall  in  love  with  those 
people  at  first  sight ;  they  are  an  acquired 
taste,  and  you  do  not  assimilate  fresh  tastes 
easily.' 

1  I  liked  them/  answered  Leonforte  ;  '  they 
were  very  kind  to  me.  I  could  not  stay 
with  them  because — but  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  it  all  as  soon  as  you  have  told  me 
about  yourself.  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that 
you  have  been  ill  since  I  left.' 

•  I  am  abominably  ill  :  I  haven't  the 
strength  to  stir,  and  I  cough  all  the  uight 
through.  Dr.  Schott  pulls  a  long  face  and 
would  like  me  to  make  my  will,  in  case  of 
accidents ;  only  he  is  afraid  that  his  name 
might  not  appear  in  it  if  he  were  to  offer 
such  unwelcome  advice.  I  am  not  going  to 
die  yet,  though  ;  and  when  I  do  die  he  will 
have  reason  to  jump  for  joy,  supposing  that 
he  has  the  good-luck  to  survive  me.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  less  lugubrious.  Sit  down 
where  I  can  see  you  and  relate  your 
adventures.  Have  you  brought  me  the  odds 
and  ends  that  I  left  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace  V 

Leonforte  threw  up  his  hand  and  struck 
himself  on  the  forehead.  '  Ah,  madame/  he 
exclaimed  despairingly,  '  I  do  not  know  what 
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to  say  to  you  !  It  was  atrocious  of  me  ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  I  forgot  your  commission 
altogether  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I 
return  at  once  and  execute  it  ?  By  this 
time  to-morrow  I  can  be  with  you  once  more, 
and  your  orders  will  have  been  carried  out.' 

She  laughed  and  answered  that  she  would 
not  impose  so  troublesome  a  task  upon  him. 

'  Nothing  would  be  more  simple  than  to 
send  one  of  the  servants  across  to  England  if 
I  wanted  to  look  at  my  little  toys  again,'  said 
she  ;  '  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  look  at 
them,  after  all :  they  might  remind  me  of 
incidents  which  I  would  just  as  soon  forget. 
Pray,  don't  look  so  ashamed  of  yourself;  you 
haven't  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
At  least,  I  trust  that  you  haven't.  Now, 
whom  did  you  see  over  there  ?  and  who  was 
it  who  treated  you  so  kindly  ?  Not  Lord 
and  Lady  Burcote,  I  should  imagine.' 

'  Yes,  indeed ;  they  were  most  amiable. 
They  invited  me  to  dinner  and  presented  me 
to  many  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  saw  also  a 
young  Mr.  Innes,  who  spoke  of  you  with 
gratitude,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
you.  And  I  saw  Miss  Bowley,  and — and 
Mr.  Colborne.' 

'  We  will   come   to   him   later  on,   if   you 
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don't  mind.  Tell  me  about  the  others,  and 
especially  about  Frank  Lines.  I  was  very 
fond  of  him — more  so  than  of  any  Englishman 
whom  I  can  remember — and  I  think  he  might 
have  found  time  to  write  to  me  in  all  these 
months.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  know  my 
address.     Well,  how  is  he  getting  on  ?' 

Leonforte  related  what  little  he  knew  about 
a  youth  in  whom  he  felt  no  particular  personal 
interest.  It  was  not  of  Frank  Innes  nor  of 
Frank  Innes's  chances  of  blossoming  out  into 
a  successful  professional  singer  that  he  had 
come  to  Paris  to  talk  ;  but  since  it  pleased 
the  Countess  to  dwell  upon  this  and  upon 
other  equally  unimportant  topics,  he  bowed 
to  her  wishes.  Sooner  or  later  she  would 
have  to  mention  her  husband ;  and  then  it 
would  become  at  once  his  duty  and  his 
privilege  to  say  to  her  what  he  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  house  without 
saying.  But  his  patience  was  somewhat 
severely  tried  before  she  saw  fit  to  come  to 
the  point.  It  was  not  until  she  had  cross- 
examined  him  minutely  as  to  his  impressions 
of  the  Burcotes,  as  well  as  of  a  dozen  other 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  had 
laughed  heartily  over  some  of  his  replies,  that 
she  remarked  carelessly  : 
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'  You  don't  understand  any  of  them  a  bit ; 
but  then  I  knew  you  wouldn't.  I  wonder 
how  far  you  advanced  towards  understanding 
Mr.  Colborne,  who  is  neither  more  nor  less 
incomprehensible  than  the  rest  of  them.  I 
think  you  said  that  you  did  make  acquaintance 
with  him.' 

'  Yes,  madame,  I  made  acquaintance  with 
him,'  answered  the  Marchese  gravely;  'if  I 
had  not  advanced  as  far  as  that,  I  should  not 
be  here  now.  I  cannot  say  that  I  entirely 
understand  him,  or  any  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ;  but  that,  perhaps,  was  not  necessary. 
I  think  I  can  understand  that  he  is  what  we 
call  in  Italy  galantuomo,  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  England, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  understand  his 
intentions.  He  accepts  the  situation  tout 
bonnement ;  he  will  do  nothing  to  alter  it  ; 
certainly  he  will  make  no  scandal,  nor  will 
he  compromise  Miss  Eowley,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  have  assumed  rather  prematurely  the 
role  of  an  old  maid.  At  the  same  time,  he 
allowed  me  to  perceive  that  the  situation  was 
not  agreeable  to  him.' 

A  slight  flush  coloured  the  Countess's 
cheeks,  and  although  she  smiled  at  her  inter- 
locutor, her  smile  expressed  neither  affection 
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nor  respect.  '  Dear  me  !'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  so 
you  talked  the  situation  over  together  quietly 
and  amicably,  like  two  sensible  men  !  That 
is  quite  what  I  should  have  expected  of  him, 
if  it  isn't  precisely  what  I  should  have 
expected  of  you.  And  no  doubt  you  ended 
by  agreeing  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
would  be  for  me  to  betake  myself  to  England 
with  a  hair  shirt  on  my  back  and  peas  in  my 
shoes,  to  prostrate  myself  before  my  husband 
and  implore  him  to  treat  my  past  indiscretions 
with  clemency.' 

The  truth  was,  that  she  was  very  angry 
and  bitterly  disappointed.  She  had  wanted 
to  humiliate  Douglas ;  she  had  wanted  to 
render  him  publicly  ridiculous ;  and  now  it 
seemed  that  the  envoy  whom  she  had  deemed 
safe  to  discharge  that  kindly  mission  had 
tamely  consented  to  parley  with  the  enemy. 
She  had  half  a  mind  to  dismiss  him  from  her 
presence  forthwith ;  only  she  was  curious  to 
hear,  before  he  w7ent,  what  had  actually  passed 
between  him  and  her  husband. 

Leonforte,  stung  by  her  undisguised  con- 
tempt, hastened  to  enlighten  her.  '  Madame/ 
said  he,  '  you  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
coward.  I  will  not  complain  of  your  speaking 
to  me  in  that  way,  because,  like  myself,  you 
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are  not  English,  and  it  may  be  that  the  habits 
of  Englishmen  are  in  some  respects  as  strange 
to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  But  do  not  con- 
demn me  unheard.  I  was  willing — I  was 
more  than  willing,  I  was  most  eager — to  fight 
Mr.  Colborne  ;  I  considered  that  he  had  at 
least  slighted  you,  and  nothing  would  have 
rejoiced  me  more  than  to  avenge  the  slight  in 
your  name.  But  how  could  I  challenge  a 
man  who  told  me  in  so  many  words  that 
honour,  as  it  is  understood  in  England,  did 
not  compel  him  to  accept  my  challenge  ?  For 
the  rest,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  me ;  he  was  only  afraid 
of  making  himself  laughed  at/ 

1  You  do  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
by  any  such  apprehension.  What  title  you 
can  have  fancied  that  you  had  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Colborne  in  my  name  I  cannot  guess; 
but,  having  done  so,  you  would  have  been 
just  a  shade  less  absurd,  I  should  think,  if  you 
had  slapped  him  in  the  face,  instead  of  lament- 
ing your  inability  to  poke  a  hole  through  his 
right  arm.' 

Leonforte  winced,  and  his  eyes  blazed  for 
a  moment,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  self- 
command.  '  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  I  acted,' 
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he  replied.  '  I  told  Mr.  Colborne  that  I 
would  report  faithfully  to  you  the  conver- 
sation which  I  had  with  him,  and  I  will  do 
so  now,  if  I  may  claim  your  forbearance  for  a 
short  time.' 

She  made  a  disdainful  sign  to  him  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  proceed,  and  she  refrained 
from  interrupting  the  recital  of  which  he 
delivered  himself  with  scrupulous  exactitude, 
although  she  was  more  than  once  tempted  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  said  quite  enough.  But 
her  countenance  and  her  manner  were  omin- 
ously composed  when  he  ceased,  and  when 
she  remarked  : 

'  All  this  is  most  interesting,  and  I  am 
charmed  to  hear  how  thoroughly  you  appre- 
ciate my  husband  and  the  many  virtues  which 
adorn  his  character.  You  have  been  a  little 
impertinent ;  but  one  must  pardon  impertinence 
which  goes  hand-in -hand  with  such  disinterested 
friendship  and  such  benevolent  intentions.  I 
presume  that  you  have  torn  yourself  away 
from  your  English  friends  only  in  order  to 
suggest  that  I  should  return  to  be  welcomed 
by  them  with  open  arms.  It  is  a  seductive 
picture  ;  I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  hold  out 
against  converting  it  into  a  reality.  Shall  we 
make  the  journey  together  ?      And   will   you 
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go  to  the  Gare  du  Nord  this  evening  and  order 
a  saloon  carriage  for  me  V 

'Ah,  don't  jeer  at  me!'  cried  Leonforte, 
who  felt  that  he  had  now  honourably  acquitted 
himself  of  all  his  obligations  towards  the  man 
whom  he  desired  to  supplant.  '  Don't  you 
see  that  I  was  bound  to  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Colborne  said  ?  I  have  repeated  his  own 
words  to  you ;  he  has  not  intended  to  be 
cruel ;  he  would  not  be  cruel  to  you  inten- 
tionally if  you  went  back  to  him.  But  of 
course  you  cannot  and  will  not  go  back ;  of 
course  you  cannot  consent  to  live  with  one 
who  has  no  real  love  for  you  ;  and  of  course 
you  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  separation  which 
leaves  you  only  nominally  free.  I  have  thought 
it  all  over  ;  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  a 
legal  divorce,  and  it  is  not  less  plain  that  he 
will  not  help  you  to  obtain  such  a  divorce. 
"What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ?  Nothing, 
except  that  you  yourself  should  compel  him 
to  demand  it.  Ah,  dear  Countess,  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you  ;  but  at  least  I  love  you,  and 
I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to 
devote  my  whole  life  to  you  !  It  is  not  every 
day,  believe  me,  that  you  will  meet  with  such 
a  love  as  mine  !  Come  with  me  to  Sicily, 
where  we  can  forget  the  world,  and  where  we 
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shall  be  hidden  from  it.  When  once  the 
divorce  has  been  pronounced  by  the  secular 
authorities,  you  will  be  free  to  assume  my 
name,  and  our  union — I  feel  certain  of  it — 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Church.' 

He  had  fallen  upon  his  knees  beside  her 
sofa,  and  had  seized  her  hand,  which  she 
withdrew  from  his  grasp  with  a  sudden  jerk 
as  she  swung  her  feet  to  the  ground  and 
stood  erect  before  him. 

1  Is  it  possible,'  she  exclaimed,  '  for  a 
man  who  is  not  a  downright  imbecile — at 
least,  not  much  more  of  an  imbecile  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  men — to  insult  me  so  grossly, 
and  yet  to  deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  is  rather  paying  me  a  compliment  than 
otherwise  !  Evidently  the  thing  is  possible, 
since  you  are  grovelling  there  upon  the  carpet 
as  a  living  proof  of  its  possibility;  but  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  short  of  this  ludicrous 
spectacle  could  have  brought  conviction  home 
to  me.  Even  now,  I  am  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  excuse  you  can  have 
had  for  imagining  that  I  was  enamoured  of 
you.' 

Leonforte  scrambled  up,  looking  pale  and 
terribly  disconcerted. 

'You  mistake  me,'   he  returned  ;   'I  have 
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never  dared  to  imagine  what  you  speak  of ;  I 
have  only  told  you  what  you  knew  before- 
hand, that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul ;  I  have  only  ventured  to  offer 
you ' 

'  You  have  no  right  to  offer  me  anything,' 
interrupted  the  Countess  impatiently  ;  '  you 
had  no  right  in  the  world  to  suppose,  as  you 
seem  to  have  supposed,  that  I  sent  you  to 
London  in  order  to  make  an  unheard-of  and 
degrading  compact  with  my  husband.  I 
might  say  that  I  never  sent  you  to  London 
at  all ;  but  I  don't  care  to  shelter  myself 
behind  that  equivocal  defence.  I  did  virtually 
send  you ;  and  would  you  like  to  know 
why  you  were  sent  ?  Simply  because  you  are 
an  uncivilized  Italian  bully,  and  because  I 
assumed  that  you  were  more  likely  than  not 
to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  Mr.  Colborne  hj 
pulling  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  in  the  open  street.  You  are 
quite  right  in  saying  that  I  mistook  you,  and 
assuredly  you  have  mistaken  me.  As  you 
cannot  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  me  in  the 
future,  perhaps  you  will  now  be  so  good  as 
to  retire  and  never  come  back  again.' 

He  was  utterly  amazed  by  her  brutal 
candour.      It   came   upon   him   as  a   horrible 
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revelation,  transforming,  as  it  were,  the 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  hitherto 
respected  into  a  sort  of  fiend  before  his  very 
eyes.  He  might  have  guessed  that  her  heart 
belonged  to  her  husband,  that  she  had  been 
exasperated  beyond  all  bearing,  and  that  her 
wrath,  coarse  though  the  manifestation  of  it 
was,  was  not  wholly  ignoble;  but  he  had 
little  insight  into  human  nature  and  little 
comprehension  of  common  inconsistencies. 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  said  he,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  slightly,  despite  all  his  efforts 
to  keep  it  steady,  '  you  were  very  kind  to 
me  when  my  life  was  in  danger  ;  you  would 
have  been  kinder  still  if  you  had  allowed  me 
to  die,  since  you  are  what  you  tell  me  that 
you  are.  You  say  I  have  grossly  insulted 
you.  That  may  be ;  but  you  cannot  think 
that  I  have  meant  to  insult  you,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  you  have  meant  to  insult  me.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  promise  you  that  your 
orders  shall  be  obeyed,  and  that  you  shall 
never  again,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  annoyed  by 
the  sight  of  my  face.' 

He  bowed  and  made  straight  for  the  door, 
scarcely  heeding  the  scornful  laugh  with 
which  she  responded  to  his  parting   speech. 
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She  said  something  about  his  having  rendered 
it  absolutely  imperative  upon  her  to  enlighten 
him  ;  but  it  really  did  not  matter  what  she 
said.  She  had  managed  to  persuade  him 
that  she  was  heartless,  cruel  and  revengeful  : 
if  that  was  the  process  of  enlightenment  at 
which  she  had  aimed,  her  object  had  been 
more  than  achieved. 

Now,  it  is  always  an  imprudent  thing,  and 
it  is  seldom  or  never  an  impossible  thing,  to 
convert  love  into  hatred.      The  imprudence  is 
greatly  magnified  when  the  converted  or  per- 
verted lover  happens  to  have   Sicilian   blood 
in  his  veins,   and  the   Countess   might   have 
realized   this  had   she    taken   the  trouble   to 
study  Leonforte's  character.      She  had  given 
him  what  his   fellow-countrymen  call  cattivo 
saiujae  ;  she  had  reduced  him  to  a  condition 
of  mind  in  which   his  fellow-countrymen  are 
extremely  apt  to  have  recourse  to  poison  or 
the   stiletto,   and  she  had  earned  for  herself 
an  enmity  very  different  from  that  which  her 
English  husband  was  capable  of  entertaining 
towards  her.      But   she  was  unaware  of  these 
circumstances  ;  nor  possibly  would  she  have 
cared    very    much    if    she    had    been    aware 
of  them.      The  Marchese  was  not,  and  never 
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had  been,  anything  to  her.  She  was  indig- 
nant against  him,  and  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  hurt  him,  and  glad  to  have  got  rid  of 
him — that  was  all.  She  dismissed  him  from 
her  memory  with  as  much  ease  as  she  had 
dismissed  him  from  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LEONFORTE  DOES  WHAT  SEEMS  PRACTICABLE. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  (which,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  given  to  ignoring,  through  any 
excess  of  modesty,  the  many  sterling 
qualities  which  are  its  inheritance)  might 
well  return  thanks  for  a  few  negative 
blessings,  as  well  as  for  those  positive  and 
obvious  ones  conferred  upon  it  by  Heaven. 
We  are,  for  example,  practically  unacquainted 
with  that  intense  desire  for  vengeance  which 
is  one  of  the  most  irresistible  passions  that 
belong  to  the  Southern  nature.  An  English- 
man, when  he  has  been  wronged  by  another 
man,  usually  wishes  to  thrash  that  man,  and 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  carry  his  wish  into 
effect.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  is 
precluded  from  so  doing,  he  either  has 
recourse  to  the  law  or  swallows  down  his 
wrath  :  it  would  not  give  him  any  satisfaction 
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to  stab  his  adversary  in  the  back.  When  his 
adversary  chances  to  be  of  the  opposite  sex, 
he  can  do  nothing,  and  does  not  care  to  do 
anything,  except  turn  his  back  upon  her : 
women  cannot  be  thrashed,  nor  would  there 
be  much  comfort  in  finding  out  their  vulner- 
able points  and  striking  them  there.  But 
consuls  at  Mediterranean  sea -ports  are  well 
aware  that  Spaniards,  Italians  and  Greeks 
feel  quite  differently.  There  people  allow 
the  sun  to  go  down  upon  their  wrath  ;  they 
do  not  mind  waiting  for  months  and  years 
before  paying  off  old  scores ;  they  almost 
always  pay  them  off  eventually,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  their  statements  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  dock,  they  appease  the 
voice  of  conscience  rather  than  awaken  it  by 
their  tardy  reprisals.  Something  there  must 
be  in  their  temperament  which  is  foreign  to 
ours  and  consequently  incomprehensible  to  us, 
but  which,  if  we  are  prudent,  we  shall  do  well 
to  take  into  account  before  falling  out  with 
them. 

The  Countess  Radna,  who  was  fearless  by 
constitution,  and  who  had  been  rendered 
somewhat  disdainful  of  humanity  at  large  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  had  no  conception 
of  the  tempest  which  she  had  aroused  in  the 
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breast  of  her  rejected  admirer.  As  has  been 
said,  she  dismissed  him  forthwith  from  her 
memory,  and  she  would  have  been  greatly 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  man  who  had 
taken  leave  of  her  with  a  certain  dignity  and 
outward  appearance  of  composure  would,  if  a 
dagger  had  been  placed  in  his  hand,  have 
killed  her  and  then  committed  suicide  almost 
unhesitatingly  and  certainly  without  com- 
punction. The  only  reasons  why  no  such 
tragedy  had  been  enacted  were,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  had  not  been  provided  with  a 
lethal  weapon,  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  had 
learnt  by  a  rigid  course  of  self-discipline  to 
control  his  impulses.  But  in  Sicily  revenge 
and  the  necessity  for  it  scarcely  belong  to  the 
category  of  mere  impulses.  Leonfcrte  knew 
that  an  angry  man — that  is  to  say,  a  man 
whom  anger  affects  as  it  affected  him — is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lunatic ;  in 
early  life  he  had  perceived,  partly  through 
personal  experience  and  partly  through 
observation  of  others,  that  it  is  ignoble  to 
fall,  even  for  a  few  instants,  under  the  sway 
of  sheer  lunacy.  He  had  therefore  set 
himself  to  subdue  his  nature,  and  had  been 
successful,  although  in  subduing  it  he  had  not 
changed  it.     When  he  had  told  the  Countess 
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that  she  should  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  see 
his  face  again,  he  had  not  meant  to  imply 
that  he  had  done  with  her.  It  was  as  clear 
to  him  as  the  sun  in  heaven  that  he  must 
avenge  the  affronts  with  which  he  had  been 
loaded  by  her,  and  so  strangely  are  some 
varieties  of  the  human  race  constituted  that 
he  would  have  parted  with  all  sense  of 
self-respect  had  he  consented  to  disappear 
then  and  there  out  of  her  life.  She  had 
called  him  an  uncivilized  Italian  bully ;  she 
had  told  him,  with  a  cynicism  which  she  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  disguise,  that 
he  had  been  employed  by  her  solely  in  that 
supposititious  capacity ;  she  had  not  ouly 
mortally  offended  him,  but  had  degraded 
herself  in  his  estimation  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  now  regarded  her  with  a  loathing  akin  to 
that  which  converted  idolaters  seem  to 
experience  towards  their  false  gods.  Neither 
the  converted  idolaters  nor  men  of  the  stamp 
of  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  are  apt  to 
realize  that  their  false  gods  and  goddesses  are 
but  figments  of  their  own  imagination  and 
that  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  abstractions. 

The  non-existent  being  whom  Leonforte 
took  for  the  Countess  Radna  was  no  abstrac- 
tion to  him;   she  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
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person  of  the  lady  who  bore  that  name,  and 
it  was  a  question  whether  she  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  live  and  breathe  any  longer.  At 
the  very  least,  life  must  be  made  a  dubious 
advantage  for  her.  He  could  no  more  think 
of  forgiving  her  for  having  so  horribly 
deceived  him  than  he  could  have  thought  of 
forgiving  the  murderer  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. 

Now,  this  was  all  very  fine,  and  there  was 
some  relief,  though  not  very  much,  to  be 
gained  by  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  half 
the  night  through  and  beating  his  head 
against  the  wall  at  intervals  ;  but  when,  in 
the  gray  light  of  dawn,  he  began  to  take 
stock  of  the  means  at  his  command,  he  did 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  see  how  the  existence 
of  this  wicked  woman  was  to  be  rendered 
hateful  to  her.  "What,  after  all,  was  he  to 
do  to  her,  unless  he  assassinated  her  ?  Of 
her  beauty  and  her  wealth  he  could  not 
deprive  her  ;  and  if,  by  denouncing  her  to 
her  husband,  he  could  deprive  her  of  that 
slight  clog  upon  her  freedom  she  would  be 
much  obliged  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
eventually  resolved  to  take  that  preliminary 
step.  It  would  not  be  a  long  step  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  shade  better  than  total  inaction, 
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and  he  had  divined  that,  although  she  did  not 
love  Mr.  Colborne,  it  would  gall  her  to  hear 
that  she  had  acquired  Mr.  Colborne's  disgust 
and  contempt.  Moreover,  England  seemed 
to  offer  more  opportunities  of  serving  her  an 
ill  turn  than  could  be  hoped  for  in  Paris. 
With  time  and  patience  opportunities  are 
pretty  sure  to  arrive  anywhere  ;  but  the  wise 
man  seeks  the  most  promising  field. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Leonforte  was 
back  in  his  London  hotel  within  thirty-six 
hours  of  his  departure  thence,  and  that 
twelve  hours  later  he  was  once  more  seeking 
admittance  into  those  Clarges  Street  rooms 
which  he  had  previously  visited  on  quite 
another  errand.  He  found  the  new  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
act  of  flitting.  Friends  had  represented  to 
Douglas  that  it  w7as  hardly  consistent  with 
the  dignity  belonging  to  his  official  position 
and  the  salary  attached  thereto  that  he  should 
continue  to  live  in  lodgings ;  so  he  had  taken 
a  furnished  house  in  the  same  street  for  a  few 
months,  and  was  about  to  move  into  it  when 
the  Italian's  card  wTas  brought  to  him.  He 
was  very  busy  ;  he  did  not  want  to  be 
interrupted,  and  he  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of   holding    further    parley   with    one    whose 
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relations  towards  him  and  his  wife  seemed 
to  have  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  a 
previous  interview.  Still,  since  the  man  had 
apparently  thought  fit  to  return  to  the  charge, 
it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  he  should  be 
received,  and  he  was  received  accordingly. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  can't  spare  you  more  than 
a  few  minutes,'  Douglas  began  by  saying. 
'  My  time  is  not  my  own,  and,  as  you  see,  I 
am  in  the  act  of  effecting  a  change  of  quarters. 
Please  don't  think  me  rude  if  I  beg  you  to 
say  at  once  what  I  can  do  for  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  intruded  upon  you 
at  an  inconvenient  moment,  Mr.  Colborne,' 
answered  the  other  ;  '  but  I  will  not  detain 
you  long.  A  few  minutes  will  suffice  for 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  You  can  do 
nothing  for  me  ;  but  possibly  I  may  be  able 
to  do  something  for  you,  and  that  is  my 
excuse  for  being  here.  Since  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  you  I  have  been  to 
Paris,  I  have  seen  the  Countess  Kadna,  and  I 
have  reported  to  her,  as  I  promised  you  that 
I  would,  the  substance  of  our  conversation. 
I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  her 
reception  of  me  was  not  what  I  had 
anticipated,  and  that  I  now  know  her  better 
than   I   did   two   days   ago.      Sir,   you    have 
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done  well  to  separate  yourself  from  that 
woman  ;   she  has  no  heart.' 

1  Hasn't  she  ?'  returned  Douglas,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
congratulate  you  or  condole  with  you  upon 
having  made  that  discovery  ;  but  I  believe  I 
mentioned  to  you  before  that  it  is  not  I  who 
have  separated  myself  from  her  ;  it  is  she 
who  has  separated  herself  from  me.  Did 
you  come  here  simply  and  solely  in  order  to 
inform  me  that  my  wife  has  no  heart  ?' 

'I  came/  replied  the  Marchese,  'in  order 
to  tell  you  the  truth  about  her  ;  you  ought 
to  know  it.  I  will  not  speak  of  myself — 
naturally,  you  can  feel  no  sympathy  for  me — 
but  you  will  probably  comprehend  the 
Countess  as  I  now  comprehend  her  when  I 
tell  you  that,  by  her  own  confession,  she  sent 
me  to  England  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
hold  you  up  to  public  scorn  and  shame  by 
pulling  your  nose  in  the  open  street.  That, 
she  admits,  was  her  only  object,  and  she  has 
turned  me  out  of  her  house,  like  a  disobedient 
valet,  because  I  have  not  gratified  her.' 

'  I  thought,'  observed  Douglas,  '  that  you 
had  denied  being  the  bearer  of  any  commission 
from  her.  If  you  had  tried  to  pull  my  nose 
in  the  street,  I  should  probably  have  tried  to 
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knock  you  down ;  you  wouldn't  have  brought 
any  very  alarming  amount  of  public  scorn 
and  shame  upon  me  in  any  case.  I  suppose 
what  you  mean  is  that  you  have  been  duped, 
and  that  you  are  angry.  Well,  as  you  truly 
say,  it  would  be  contrary  to  nature  for  me  to 
sympathize  with  you/ 

'  I  do  not  ask  for  sympathy  ;  I  ask  only 
that  you  should  believe  that  I  have  acted  in 
good  faith.  On  my  side,  I  believe  that  you 
also  have  acted  in  good  faith.  I  spoke  the 
truth  when  I  said  that  I  held  no  commission 
from  the  Countess ;  nevertheless,  it  was  on 
her  behalf  that  I  came  to  London,  and  she 
encouraged  me  to  make  the  journey  for  a 
purpose  which  I  was  far  from  suspecting. 
You  and  I,  Mr.  Colborne,  are  both  honest 
men,  and  we  have  both  been  the  dupes  of  a 
cruel  and  dishonest  woman.  I  thought  it 
due  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  make  the 
situation  clear  by  saying  this.' 

The  dignified  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Italian  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  straight- 
forward common-sense  of  the  Englishman, 
who  rejoined  : 

' 1  really  can't  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 
I  dare  say  you  may  have  been  duped  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  you  have,  that  is  your 
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own  look-out.  I  haven't  been  duped  in  any 
way  that  I  know  of,  and  I  don't  particularly 
care  whether  rny  wife  wished  you  to  pull  my 
nose  or  not/ 

'  You  don't  care  !  You  don't  care  that  she 
loves  neither  you  nor  me,  but  that  she  would 
like  to  spite  one  of  us,  and  that  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  make  an  unworthy  use  of  the 
devotion  of  the  other  !' 

'  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.  To  be 
frank  with  you,  I  doubt  whether  your  devotion 
to  her  was  of  such  a  worthy  description  that 
she  was  bound  to  be  over-nice  in  her  methods 
of  turning  it  to  account ;  and  as  for  her  designs 
upon  my  nose,  I  can  forgive  her  for  them, 
since  they  didn't  come  off.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  the  whole  business  appears  to  be  that 
you  jumped  to  unwarrantable  conclusions.  So 
much  the  worse  for  you  !  And,  in  a  certain 
sense,  so  much  the  better  for  me  !' 

The  Marchese  ground  his  teeth  and  muttered 
something  between  them  which  Douglas's 
ignorance  of  Italian  prevented  him  from 
understanding  to  be  a  trenchant  condemnation 
of  the  English  nation  at  large.  He  said 
aloud  : 

'  Mr.  Colborne,  I  perceive  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  trespass  further  on  your 
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time.  I  was  aware  that  you  had  no  love  for 
your  wife  ;  I  supposed — though  doubtless  I 
was  mistaken — that  you  had  some  love  for 
your  honour.  Basta ! — I  can  say  no  more, 
except  to  repeat  that,  if  you  should  consider 
any  reparation  on  my  part  owing  to  you,  I 
am  entirely  at  your  orders.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  answered  Douglas, 
laughing ;  '  but  I  have  no  anxiety  to  fight 
you,  and  there  seems  to  be  even  less  necessity 
for  a  duel  between  us  now  than  there  was 
when  you  were  last  kind  enough  to  make  me 
the  same  offer.' 

The  Marchese  raised  his  shoulders  and  his 
eyebrows,  drew  his  heels  together,  bowed  and 
departed.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  why 
Mr.  Colborne's  supercilious  indifference  should 
have  had  the  effect  of  enraging  him,  for  he 
had  not  really  expected  anything  else ;  but 
there  is  always,  of  course,  a  shade  of  distinction 
between  anticipation  and  actual  experience. 
For  the  rest,  if  he  had  not  as  yet  accomplished 
much,  he  had  at  least  done  what  it  had  seemed 
to  him  practicable  to  do  ;  and  he  suspected 
that  the  Englishman,  notwithstanding  all  that 
outward  show  of  unconcern,  must  have  been 
inwardly  wounded,  while  it  could  no  longer 
be  possible  for  him  to  cherish  any  illusions  as 
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to  his  wife's  true  character.  Leonforte  was 
as  certain  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence  that 
he  hated  and  despised  the  Countess  Radna ; 
yet  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  furnished  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  hating  and  despising  Mr. 
Colborne  into  the  bargain. 

He  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  surmise  that 
Douglas  had  been  wounded  by  a  disclosure 
which  could  scarcely  be  agreeable  to  the  most 
phlegmatic  of  husbands.     A  very  phlegmatic 
and  philosophic  person  might,  no  doubt,  have 
drawn   from    it    inferences    flattering    to    his 
personal  vanity,  and  Douglas  had  been  pleased 
to  hint  that  this  was  just  what  he  had  done  ; 
but  in  reality  he  deceived  himself  with  no  such 
dubious  consolation.    Being  himself  absolutely 
honest   and   straightforward,  he  neither  liked 
nor  made  allowance  for  the  crooked  ways  of 
women.     Even  if  he  had  possessed  the  love 
of  one  who  manifested  her  affection  by  egging 
on  a  stranger  to  insult  him  publicly,  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  worth  having ;  but   the 
mere  fact  of  her  having  harboured  that  intention 
appeared  to  him  to  be  convincing  proof  that 
he  did  not  possess  it.      Why  could  she  not 
say  so  and  have  done  with  it  ?     Why  could 
she  not  be  satisfied  with  her  liberty,  which  he 
had    made    no    attempt    to    curtail  ?      What 
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injury  had  he  ever  done  her  that  she  must 
needs  hatch  spiteful  and  underhand  plots 
against  him  ?  Were  all  women  like  that  ? 
Most  of  them,  perhaps,  were ;  yet  he  thought 
he  knew  of  one,  at  least,  who  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and,  having  a  little  spare 
time  at  his  disposal  that  afternoon,  he  decided 
to  employ  it  in  calling  upon  Peggy  Rowley. 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  would  refresh  him 
to  converse  with  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  was  as  honourable,  as  plain-spoken, 
and  almost  as  comprehensible,  as  an  average 
gentleman. 

But  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  chosen 
his  moment  ill,  and  he  found  his  influential 
friend,  for  once,  in  a  very  bad  temper.  What 
he  had  thought  of  as  possibly  desirable  after 
their  last  conversation  had  come  to  pass;  that 
very  morning  Miss  Spofforth  had  felt  it  her 
duty  to  report  sundry  remarks  which  had 
been  made  to  her  by  various  ladies  who  took 
a  kindly  interest  in  Miss  Rowley,  and  to 
caution  the  latter  that  people  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  create  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  names 
are  coupled  with  those  of  their  proteges.  This 
had  vexed  Peggy  all  the  more  because  it  was 
so  perfectly  true  and  so  perfectly  reasonable. 
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She  enjoyed  a  freedom  of  conduct  which 
circumstances  refuse  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  young  women ;  but  there  are  limits 
which  it  is  foolish  to  transgress,  just  as  there 
are  friendly  relations  which  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  with  any  hope  of  being  believed  ;  so 
that  it  had  to  be  admitted  that,  if  Lady  Wink- 
field  chose  to  insinuate  nasty  things  about 
her,  Lady  Winkfield  had  solid  ground  under 
her  feet.  The  only  sensible  course  to  pursue 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  snub  Miss  SpofTorth 
severely  (which  was  done  without  delay),  and, 
in  the  second,  to  see  rather  less  of  Douglas 
Colborne  in  the  future  than  she  had  done  in 
the  past. 

The  necessity  which  she  recognised  made 
her,  however,  very  cross,  and,  when  Douglas 
was  shown  into  her  drawing-room,  she  greeted 
him  with  the  not  over-civil  exclamation  of: 

'  How  extraordinary  of  you  to  turn  up  at 
this  hour  of  the  day !  I  thought  you  never 
had  time  for  paying  visits.  I'm  just  off  to 
Hurlmgham  ;  but  I  can  give  you  twenty 
minutes  if  you  have  come  about  anything  in 
particular/ 

He  replied  that  he  had  only  come  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  chat  with  her,  but  that 
he  would  sacrifice  that  pleasure  and  take  him- 
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self  off  at  once  if  lie  wasn't  wanted.  Never- 
theless, he  remained  where  he  was,  and  it  did 
not  take  him  very  long  to  divulge  the  true 
object  of  his  visit,  which  was  to  tell  her  about 
the  revelation  made  to  him  by  the  Marchese 
di  Leonforte  and  to  ascertain  what  she  thought 
of  it. 

Her  opinion  was  soon  stated :  it  was  neither 
sympathetic  nor  couched  in  polite  language. 
'  You  and  your  wife  are  a  pair  of  fools,'  said 
she;  '  I  have  no  patience  with  either  of  you. 
Between  you,  you  seem  to  be  doing  your  very 
utmost  to  stir  up  a  scandal  out  of  nothing  at 
all,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  succeed  in  the 
long-run,  if  you  go  on  like  this.  Considering 
that  you  both  ardently  desire  to  kiss  and 
make  friends,  one  would  have  thought  that 
your  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to  do  so, 
without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  blood- 
thirsty foreigners.  But  I  suppose  you  know 
your  own  business  best.' 

'  I  don't  know  whether  my  wife  and  I  are 
a  couple  of  fools  or  not,'  returned  Douglas, 
with  a  touch  of  acerbity;  'but  I  do  know  that 
there  isn't  the  faintest  prospect  of  our  kissing 
and  making  friends.  This  man  Leonforte 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  just  as  I  was, 
and     there    is    no    question    of    bloodthirsty 
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foreigners  or  their  assistance.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  your  feminine  wit  might  enable 
you  to  hit  upon  my  wife's  motive  for  de- 
spatching him  here;  but  apparently  you  can 
only  suggest  the  obvious  and  vulgar  one,  in 
which  I  don't  happen  to  believe.  I  suppose 
you  must  have  changed  your  mind  since  you 
impressed  upon  me  that  my  best  plan  was  to 
leave  my  wife  severely  alone/ 

1  That  was  some  little  time  ago,  wasn't  it  ? 
One  can't  leave  people  alone  for  ever — that 
is,  unless  one  wants  to  leave  them  alone  for 
ever.  But  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  love,  with  all  its  com- 
plications and  ramifications ;  my  accomplish- 
ments, when  I  come  to  reckon  them  up,  are 
remarkably  few  in  number.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  politics,  and  a  little  of  garden- 
ing, and  a  very  little  indeed  of  the  game  of 
polo,  which  I  am  just  going  to  look  on  at. 
Miss  Spofforth  tells  me — and  I  should  think 
most  likely  she  is  right — that  I  am  altogether 
deficient  as  regards  savoir  vivre  and  savoir 
faire.  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  consult  me 
about  your  matrimonial  difficulties  ! — my 
advice  wouldn't  be  worth  listening  to.  If 
you  follow  your  nose,  you  will  end  by  reach- 
ing   some  destination ;    and  one  is  about  as 
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good  as  another.  Fifty  years  hence  none  of 
the  things  that  agitate  us  now  will  signify  the 
least  little  bit.' 

It  is  a  poor  sort  of  friend  who  can  find 
nothing  better  than  such  cold  comfort  as  that 
to  offer  to  a  perplexed  fellow- creature  ;  and 
Douglas,  after  taking  his  leave,  said  to  him- 
self that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  pronouncing 
Miss  Eowley  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
He  was  hurt  and  piqued ;  he  resolved  that 
for  the  future  he  would  keep  his  own  affairs 
to  himself;  but  it  never  entered  his  head  to 
imagine  that  poor  Peggy,  on  her  side,  might 
be  more  deserving  of  pity  than  of  resentment. 
If  such  an  idea  had  entered  into  his  head,  he 
would  not  have  been  the  simple,  honest 
gentleman  that  he  was. 


CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

AT    HURLINGHAM. 

Ruminating  upon  various  possible  contin- 
gencies and  combinations,  Leonforte  went  on 
his  way  from  Clarges  Street  towards  the 
hotel  at  which  he  was  sojourning.  His  way 
led  him  down  St.  James's  Street^  and,  just 
as  he  was  turning  out  of  that  thoroughfare 
into  Pall  Mall,  he  was  accosted  by  a  smartly- 
dressed  young  gentleman,  with  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  who  exclaimed  : 

'  Hullo  !  How  are  you  ?  Somebody  told 
me  you  had  left  London.' 

The  Marchese  raised  his  hat  ceremoniously; 
he  was  not  yet  habituated  to  our  insular  mode 
of  saluting  male  acquaintances.  ■  Enchanted 
to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Innes,'  said  he,  in 
his  deep,  solemn  voice.  'Yes;  I  have  been 
across  to  Paris ;  but  I  have  returned,  as  you 
see.' 
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1  Dear  me  !  you  haven't  been  long  about 
it.  You  saw  the  Countess,  of  course  ;  did 
you  give  her  my  message  ?  Look  here  ;  if 
you  aren't  doing  anything  particular,  will  }^ou 
come  into  my  club  and  have  some  lunch  ? 
I'm  sure  you  must  have  lots  of  interesting 
things  to  tell  me,  if  you  will.  I'm  awfully 
interested  in  the  Countess  and  in  my  cousin, 
you  know.' 

After  a  bare  second  or  two  of  hesitation, 
Leonforte  decided  to  accept  the  young  man's 
proffered  hospitality.  He  was  at  least  as 
much  interested  in  the  persons  named  as 
Frank  Innes  could  be,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  neglect  any  chance  of  gaining  fresh  infor- 
mation about  either  of  them.  Consequently, 
he  said  what  he  deemed  to  be  fitting  and 
courteous,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was 
eating  salmon  mayonnaise  and  drinking  claret- 
cup  in  the  strangers'  room  of  Mr.  Innes's 
club,  while  that  gentleman  was  plying  him 
with  questions  of  which  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  innocent  indiscretion. 

He,  for  his  part,  was  wary  and  discreet  ; 
he  thought  it  undesirable  to  mention  what 
did  not  seem  to  be  suspected  ;  he  was  willing 
to  accept  provisionally  the  character  ascribed 
to    him    of    a    disinterested    friend    of    the 
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Countess  Kadna's ;  he  allowed  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  had  undertaken  that  hurried 
journey  to  Paris  as  a  peacemaker,  and  he 
professed  to  regret  sincerely  that  he  had  not 
found  himself  able  to  do  anything  towards 
healing  a  rupture  which  he  feared  was  more 
serious  and  likely  to  prove  more  permanent 
than  Mr.  Innes  imagined. 

'  Oh,  I  expect  it  will  all  come  right  in  the 
long-run,'  said  Frank  cheerfully  ;  things 
generally  do  end  by  coming  all  right,  unless 
there's  some  horrid  old  woman  or  other  who 
is  bent  upon  setting  them  wrong.  And 
there's  no  old  woman  in  this  case,  you  see.' 

He  sighed,  thinking  of  his  own,  in  which 
the  malignant  influence  of  a  horrid  old 
woman  was  only  too  prominent  a  feature. 
Presently  he  began  to  talk  about  his  own 
case  ;  for  he  rather  liked  this  grave  Italian, 
whose  eyes  had  a  kindly  expression,  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  confide  his  secrets  to 
anybody  who  would  listen  to  them.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  claret-cup,  of  which  he  had  partaken 
much  more  freely  than  his  abstemious  guest 
had  done,  may  have  helped  to  render  him 
additionally  communicative. 

Leonforte,  when  he  had  been  informed  at 
considerable  length  of  the  nature  of  Frank's 
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aspirations  and  of  the  well-nigh  insuperable 
difficulties  which  that  sanguine  youth  did  not 
despair  of  conquering,  opined  that  Lady 
Burcote,  old  and  horrid  though  she  might  be, 
could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  declining  to 
bestow  her  daughter  upon  a  would-be  pro- 
fessional singer.      He  said  : 

'  Many  strange  things  are  done  in  England ; 
but  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  it  ever 
been  permissible  for  a  lady  of  rank  to  marry 
an  actor.  Why  do  you  not  leave  it  to  be  a 
question  of  money  alone  ?  Poverty,  I  agree, 
is  an  obstacle,  and  a  grave  one  ;  still,  it  is 
not — pardon  me  the  word — it  is  not  deroga- 
tion.' 

'  I  assure  you,'  answered  Frank,  laughing, 
1  that  we  consider  poverty  next  door  to 
disgrace,  and  we  have  quite  given  up  the  idea 
that  there  is  anything  disgraceful  in  marrying 
actors  or  actresses.  Lady  Burcote  wouldn't 
mind  my  playing  a  barrel-organ  in  the  streets 
if  I  could  show  her  that  I  was  making  ten 
thousand  a  year  by  it.' 

The  Marchese  ventured  to  express  polite 
incredulity.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
description  given  by  Mr.  Innes  of  the  British 
aristocracy  was  accurate,  nor  could  he 
imagine    that   any    gentleman,    after   having 
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thrown  up  an  honourable  profession  in  order 
to  follow  such  a  trade  as  that  of  singing  in 
public,  would  be  admitted  into  a  noble  family, 
even  though  his  self-abasement  should  bring 
him  in  so  large  an  income  as  ten  thousand  a 
year. 

1  And  I  presume,'  he  added,  '  that  you 
would  have  to  sing  a  very  long  time  and  be 
very  successful  before  you  could  gain  half  or 
a  quarter  as  much.' 

'  Ah,  that's  just  where  it  is  !'  assented 
Frank ;  '  that's  just  the  trouble.  You're 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Burcotes 
have  any  old-fashioned  prejudices,  though. 
Douglas  agrees  with  you  ;  but,  then,  he's  a  bit 
old-fashioned  himself.  Miss  Rowley,  who  is 
more  up  to  date,  knows  better.  By  the  way, 
did  I  introduce  you  to  Miss  Eowley  ?' 

Leonforte  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  had 
not  yet  been  presented  to  Miss  Rowley,  and, 
for  reasons  which  he  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  specify,  he  was  much  more  eager  to 
be  presented  to  her  than  to  listen  any  longer 
to  a  commonplace  narrative  of  thwarted 
affections. 

'  You  omitted  to  confer  a  great  privilege 
and  a  great  pleasure  upon  me,'  he  replied. 
'  If   you  contemplated  honouring   me  so  far, 
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perhaps  I  may  hope  that  you  will  repair  the 
omission  at  some  future  date.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  Miss  Rowley,  and  I  should 
be  proud  to  make  her  acquaintance.' 

'  Oh,  you  have  heard  of  Miss  Peggy, 
then  ?'  Frank  rejoined.  '  Well,  I  don't 
wonder  at  that,  because  everybody  has  heard 
of  her.  She's  tremendously  clever,  and 
she's  a  real  good  sort  into  the  bargain,  in 
spite  of  her  rough  tongue.  Would  you 
care  to  drive  out  to  Hurlingham  with  me 
presently  ?  I  know  she'll  be  there,  and 
Hurlingham  is  one  of  our  national  institu- 
tions which  you  ought  to  see  before  you 
publish  your  impressions  of  England  and  the 
English/ 

The  Marchese,  who  took  every  word  that 
was  said  to  him  quite  seriously  and  literally, 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  adding  another 
volume  to  the  many  which  had  been  written 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  island 
by  intelligent  foreigners ;  but  he  said  he 
should  like  very  much  to  see  Hurlingham 
and  Miss  Rowley,  and  Frank  remarked 
that,  in  that  case,  it  was  about  time  to 
call  a  hansom. 

A  great  many  people  had  adopted  a 
similar    course   and   had  betaken   themselves 
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to  the  same  destination  that  afternoon ;  for, 
by  some  strange  chance,  the  weather  was  fine 
and  warm,  although  summer  was  at  its 
height.  At  the  end  of  a  drive  during  which 
conversation  had  languished  a  little,  the 
unsuspecting  Frank  and  the  astute  individual 
towards  whom  he  quaintly  imagined  that  he 
was  acting  the  part  of  a  sort  of  juvenile 
Mentor  found  quite  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
persons  looking  on  at  polo  in  the  intervals  of 
social  intercourse,  and  the  former  generously 
refused  to  let  his  attention  be  diverted  from 
his  immediate  purpose  by  the  first  spectacle 
that  met  his  eyes — which  was  the  unpleasing 
one  of  Lord  Galashiels  engaged  in  holding  a 
sunshade  over  the  head  of  Lady  Florence 
Carey.  He  had  not  come  to  Hurlingham  in 
order  to  see  Lady  Florence,  still  less  with 
any  hope  of  being  permitted  to  speak  to  her  ; 
he  was  a  mere  spectator,  and  his  anxiety  to 
redeem  as  speedily  as  possible  the  promise 
that  he  had  made  to  introduce  his  companion 
to  Miss  Rowley  was  none  the  less  legitimate 
because  spectators  can  always  fulfil  their 
functions  more  satisfactorily  wdien  they  are 
not  hampered  by  companions. 

*  There  she  is  !'   he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
his   eager   scrutiny   of   the  throng   had   been 
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rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  lady  for 
whom  he  was  looking — '  that  tall  woman  in 
the  striped  gown.  Come  along ;  she'll  be 
delighted  to  meet  you.  She  and  Douglas 
Colborne  are  as  thick  as  thieves,  and  she 
understands  him  a  good  bit  better  than  I  do, 
I  expect.  You  and  she  ought  to  put  your 
heads  together  and  see  whether  something 
can't  be  done.  She'll  represent  Douglas,  and 
you'll  represent  the  Countess,  don't  you  know. 
And  then  you  can  thrash  the  whole  question 
out  between  you.' 

Leonforte,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
answered  that  that  was  a  very  promising 
suggestion,  and  while  he  was  being  led  up  to 
the  lady  in  the  striped  gown,  he  said  to  him- 
self that  he  might  do  worse  than  begin  by 
assuring  her  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
held  the  newly-appointed  member  of  the 
British  Ministry. 

But  Peggy,  who,  as  has  been  related, 
had  heard  all  about  him,  and  who,  as  has 
likewise  been  related,  was  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  cut  short  his  introductory  observa- 
tions somewhat  brusquely. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  Mr.  Colborne  is  a  friend  of  mine/ 
she  replied ;  '  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  yours.      I  suppose  I  must 
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have  been  misinformed  :   for  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  you  thirsted  for  his  blood.' 

This  was  momentarily  embarrassing — but 
only  momentarily  so.  It  was  evident  that 
Miss  Eowley  had  already  been  taken  into  Mr. 
Colborne's  confidence ;  and  that  fact  alone 
sufficed  to  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  their 
mutual  relations.  It  was  also  of  a  nature  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  dark  path  of  a 
tentative  schemer.  Leouforte  smiled  and  re- 
marked : 

1 1  perceive  that  you  have  been  well  in- 
formed. It  is  true  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
was  Mr.  Colborne's  enemy ;  but  I  am  his 
enemy  no  louger.  Is  it  permitted  to  me  to 
inquire  whether  that  information  has  been 
conveyed  to  you  as  well  ?' 

Peggy  took  stock  of  her  questioner  from 
head  to  heel,  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  before  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  beneath 
her  to  prevaricate.      Then  she  answered  : 

1  Mr.  Colborne  called  upon  me  just  now 
and  mentioned  that  you  had  been  with  him. 
As  far  as  I  could  understand  him,  you  didn't 
seek  him  out  upon  a  precisely  friendly  errand; 
but  possibly  I  may  have  mistaken  him,  or  he 
may  have  mistaken  you.  Either  way,  it 
doesn't  much  matter  to  me,  and  I  don't  see 
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why  it  should  matter  to  you.  As  a  general 
rule,  squabbles  between  husbands  and  wives 
are  best  left  alone  by  outsiders  :  don't  you 
think  so  ?' 

'  No  doubt  that  is  so  ;  but  I  can  hardly 
count  myself  as  what  you  call  an  outsider. 
For  a  time  the  Countess  Eadna  honoured  me 
with  her  friendship  ;  for  a  time  I  thought 
that  it  was  an  honour ;  I  believed  in  her 
friendship,  and  I  believed  besides  that  she 
was  a  cruelly  ill-used  lady.  I  know  now, 
because  she  herself  has  told  me  so,  that  she 
simply  took  advantage  of  my  credulity.  She 
only  hoped  that  I  should  pick  a  quarrel  with 
her  husband,  whom  she  hates  ;  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who, 
according  to  your  rules,  was  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  meet  me,  I  have  been  dismissed  and 
insulted  by  her.  After  this  personal  explana- 
tion, which  I  apologize  for  intruding  upon 
your  notice,  you  will  understand  why  I  cannot 
remain  an  outsider  as  regards  the  differences 
between  Mr.  Colborne  and  his  wife/ 

4  Yet/  observed  Peggy,  who,  daring  the 
Marchese's  speech,  had  been  scrutinizing  the 
polo-players  through  her  field-glasses,  *  you 
seem  to  have  been  put  rather  emphatically 
outside.      I  haven't  been  quite  so  ruthlessly 
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snubbed  as  you  have  been  ;  still,  I  am  not 
less  outside  than  you  are,  and  I  propose  to 
stay  where  I  am.  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  The 
outer  air  isn't  so  very  cold,  after  all.' 

'  To  some  people,'  returned  Leonforte,  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  taken  his  neigh- 
bour's measure,  '  heat  is  as  unendurable  as 
cold,  and  no  temperature  is  endurable  when  it 
is  forced  upon  them.  I  am  one  of  those 
people,  and  I  thiuk,  Miss  Eowley,  that  you 
are  another.  I  think  you  must  love  the 
Countess  Kadna  as  little  as  I  do.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  more.' 

1  May  I  ask,'  inquired  Peggy,  lowering  her 
glasses  and  surveying  the  Italian  from  beneath 
half-closed  eyelids,  '  what  you  mean  by  saying 
as  much  ?  Because  you  appear  to  mean 
something  or  other,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  guess  what  it  can  be.' 

'  I  mean,'  replied  the  Marchese,  a  trifle 
disconcerted,  yet  resolved  not  to  shrink  from 
timely  audacity,  '  that  the  treatment  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Countess  on  one  side 
and  from  Mr.  Colborne  on  the  other  has  opened 
my  eyes.  I  mean  that,  instead  of  loving  her 
— yes,  I  will  own  that  I  once  loved  her  ! — I 
now  abhor  a  woman  who  could  use  me  as  she 
has  used  me ;   and  I  mean  that  I  am  ready 
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to  offer  you  my  alliance  against  her,  if  you 
will  accept  it.' 

Peggy  stared  at  the  man,  who  was  evidently 
in  earnest,  and  in  whose  dark  eyes  there 
was  a  fire  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
made  to  illumine  them  without  genuine 
emotion. 

1  You  are  a  very  unconventional  person/ 
she  remarked.  '  Perhaps  I  am  a  very  con- 
ventional or  a  very  stupid  one  ;  for,  even  after 
that  excited  statement,  I  am  still  rather  in  the 
dark  as  to  your  intentions.  I  understand  that 
you  are  in  a  rage  with  the  Countess  Eadna  ; 
but  wh}7  you  should  offer  me  your  alliance 
against  her,  or  what  you  expect  me  to  do  with 
it,  Heaven  alone  knows  !' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Eowley,  I  am  sure  that  you 
cannot  wish  me  to  put  my  thought  into  more 
distinct  language.  Is  it  not  enough  that  all 
the  world  is  aware  of  the — shall  I  say  the 
friendship  which  you  feel  for  Mr.  Colborne? 
That  is  not  my  concern,  nor  can  1  tell  what 
my  alliance  may  be  worth  to  you.  I  merely 
desire  to  assure  you  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
at  your  service/ 

The  Marchese  was  not  quite  so  insane  as 
he  may  appear  in  thus  addressing  a  lady  of 
untarnished  reputation.   He  was  a  poor  judge 
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of  character ;  but  he  was  not  devoid  of  that 
quick  instinct  which  belongs  to  the  Latin 
races,  and  which,  having  no  mature  delibera- 
tion to  balance  it,  leads  them  into  occasional 
absurd  errors,  as  wrell  as  into  occasional 
brilliant  hits.  He  knew  enough  to  know 
that  humbug  would  have  no  chance  of  success 
with  Peggy  Rowley,  whereas  unhesitating 
candour  might ;  and,  from  his  point  of  view, 
he  was  probably  right  in  playing  the  bold 
game.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  nothing  by 
it,  except  a  rebuke  of  the  severity  of  which 
he  was  not  entitled  to  complain. 

'  You  seem,'  observed  Miss  Rowle}7,  '  to  be 
under  a  delusion  which  I  humbly  trust  that 
all  the  world  doesn't  share.  All  the  world — 
supposing  that  it  had  nothing  more  amusing 
or  interesting  to  exercise  its  ingenuity  upon 
— might  easily  realize  your  position  and  why 
you  have  so  suddenly  turned  your  coat ;  but 
I  haven't  the  slightest  motive  for  turning 
mine,  and  if  I  wanted  to  hurt  your  former 
friend  and  your  present  foe,  I  shouldn't  look 
about  for  an  ally.  One  would  rather  not  be 
rude  ;  still,  one  isn't  called  upon  to  submit  to 
gratuitous  impertinence  ;  so  I  think,  with  your 
permission,  our  acquaintance  shall  end  here. 
"We  needn't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  only  when 
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we  meet  in  future  we  won't  speak,  if  you 
please/ 

There  was  nothing  for  Leonforte  to  do  but 
to  take  off  his  hat  and  retire.  He  did  so 
with  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  in  his  heart 
against  Miss  Rowley  which  she  had  scarcely 
earned.  He  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
she  had  a  perfect  right  to  dismiss  him  con- 
temptuously ;  yet  he  was  equally  unable  to 
allow  her  credit  for  the  exalted  sentiments  to 
which  she  appeared  to  lay  claim.  He  blamed 
his  own  clumsiness ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  adding  her  name  to  the  increasing 
list  of  those  against  whom  he  harboured  a 
grudge  and  with  whom  it  behoved  him,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  even. 

He  might  have  felt  in  some  degree  com- 
forted, had  it  been  in  his  power  to  pierce 
through  the  shield  of  Peggy's  assumed  com- 
posure and  to  discover  that  their  brief  col- 
loquy had  been  fully  as  humiliating  and  as 
infuriating  to  her  as  it  had  been  to  him.  Peggy 
reasoned  that  the  man  would  never  have  dared 
to  approach  her  with  such  hints  unless  he 
had  had  some  solid  ground  to  go  upon ;  she 
was  less  at  her  ease  as  to  the  verdict  of  f  all 
the  world  '  than  she  had  affected  to  be  ;  she 
realized  that  she  had  been  stupid  and  impru- 
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dent ;  and  when  Frank  Innes  strolled  up,  with 
a  woebegone  face  and  a  dismal  account  of 
how  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  faintest  sign 
of  recognition  from  Lady  Florence  Carey,  she 
turned  upon  him  and  snapped  at  him 
viciously. 

'  I  wish  to  goodness,'  she  exclaimed,  '  you 
would  devote  your  time  to  your  business  of 
practising  scales,  instead  of  coming  here  to 
worry  people  who  have  deserved  better  treat- 
ment at  your  hands  !  I  can't  make  Florence 
Carey  speak  to  you,  if  she  doesn't  want  to 
speak  to  you.  And  please  don't  introduce 
any  more  foreign  adventurers  to  me  :  I  don't 
like  the  breed.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

INCORRUPTIBLE      PETER. 

To  be  at  enmity  with  several  individuals  who 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  at  enmity  with  one  an- 
other ;  to  have  been  spurned  by  each  and  all 
of  them  and  to  discern  no  existing  means  of 
inflicting  annoyance  upon  any  of  them  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  for  a  vin- 
dictive person  to  face.  But  Leonforte  was 
patient  as  well  as  vindictive  ;  he  argued  that 
something  must  needs  happen  before  long, 
and  he  resigned  himself  to  provisional  inac- 
tivity, to  remaining  on  the  spot  and  to  await- 
ing the  course  of  events.  It  was  simple  and 
not  altogether  unpleasant  to  remain  upon  the 
spot.  He  would  even  have  enjoyed  himself, 
if  his  unsatisfied  vengeance,  his  smouldering 
wrath  and  his  wounded  pride,  had  not  kept 
him  in  a  constant  condition  of  mental  disease ; 
for  the  society  of  the  British  capital  showed 
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him  much  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  pro- 
fited by  the  introductions  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Countess  Kadna ;  he  renewed 
friendly  relations  with  Lord  and  Lady  Bur- 
cote  ;  his  high  respectability  was  vouched  for 
at  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  if  all  the  enter- 
tainments to  which  he  was  bidden  did  not 
entertain  him,  they  at  least  rendered  him  the 
service  of  leaving  him  with  no  idle  time  upon 
his  hands. 

Every  now  and  then  he  encountered  Miss 
Rowley,  who  stared  over  his  head  ;  once  or 
twice  he  exchanged  a  passing  salute  with  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he 
frequently  met  and  conversed  with  Frank 
Innes,  who  continued  to  be  communicative. 
But  he  did  not,  as  the  days  and  weeks  went 
on,  learn  very  much  more  about  these  people 
than  he  already  knew.  There  had  been,  it 
appeared,  a  certain  amount  of  gossip  respect- 
ing Mr.  Colborne  and  Miss  Rowley ;  only  it 
had  languished  for  want  of  fuel.  Mr.  Col- 
borne was  not  often  seen  at  social  gatherings, 
and  Peggy  was  perhaps  too  popular  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  organized  attack. 

The  truth  was  that  a  decided  coolness  had 
come  over  the  intimacy  of  two  people  who 
ought   to   have   known  much   better  than  to 
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listen  to  any  voices  save  those  of  their  respec- 
tive consciences.  To  the  collective  voice  of 
her  own  sex,  which  seemed  to  have  pro- 
nounced her  imprudent,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
advisable  that  Peggy  should  pay  some  heed ; 
but  there  could  not  be  any  necessity  for  her 
to  go  out  of  her  way  to  treat  an  old  and  un- 
offending friend  with  marked  incivility,  and 
the  old  and  unoffending  friend  did  not  like  it. 
Feminine  voices  penetrated  also  to  his  ears, 
insinuating  that  Miss  Eowley  was  angry  with 
him  because  she  was  disappointed  in  him. 
Some  of  the  insinuated  reasons  for  her  disap- 
pointment he  did  not  choose  to  understand ; 
but  others  sounded  plausible.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  she  was  ambitious  and  inclined 
to  be  arbitrary ;  more  than  once  she  had 
attempted  to  shape  a  political  course  for  him  ; 
there  was  nothing  so  very  extravagant  in  the 
suggestion  that  she  had  aimed  at  securing  a 
personal  representative  in  the  Administration 
and  had  been  disgusted  to  find  that  all  her 
exertions  towards  the  attainment  of  that  end 
had  been  thrown  away.  If  that  was  the  case, 
she  must  be  left  to  recover  herself  and  to 
reach  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind  at  her 
leisure ;  he  really  could  not  gratify  her  by 
asking  her  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  public 
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affairs.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  couple 
of  human  beings  who,  between  them,  could 
boast  of  considerably  more  common-sense 
than  is  allotted  to  any  ordinary  half-dozen  of 
our  species  allowed  themselves  to  be  estranged 
in  deference  to  the  cackle  of  a  flock  of 
geese. 

One  of  them  sought  and  found  consolation 
in  work  ;  the  other,  having  no  special  work 
assigned  to  her  by  Providence,  could  not  be 
happy  unless  she  was  befriending  somebody ; 
and,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to 
befriend  Douglas  Colborne.  she  not  un- 
naturally turned  her  attention  to  Frank  limes. 
She  could  not,  to  be  sure,  encourage  that 
love-lorn  youth  in  his  absurd  aspirations ;  it 
was  her  duty  to  discourage  him,  and  she  told 
him  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  did  not  see 
that  duty  compelled  her  to  refuse  him  her 
sympathy.  He  had  done  nothing  wrong  ;  he 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  of  an 
artificial  state  of  society  ;  if  it  comforted  him 
to  call  upon  her  from  time  to  time  and  pour 
forth  the  tale  of  his  alternate  hopes  and  mis- 
givings, the  least  that  she  could  do  was  to 
concede  that  small  comfort  to  a  distressed 
fellow-creature. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  it 
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occurred  to  her  that  she  might  permissibly  do 
a  little  more  than  that  for  him.  Frank  was 
now  a  free  man,  inasmuch  as  he  had  resigned 
his  Government  clerkship  ;  he  was  studying 
the  art  of  vocal  interpretation  under  competent 
instructors,  and  he  talked  vaguely  of  visiting 
Germany  or  Italy  before  making  his  formal 
debut  ;  but  his  plans  were  as  yet  quite  un- 
settled, and  it  did  not  seem  improbable  that 
he  might  care  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
Swinford  Manor  after  everybody  should  have 
left  London.  Upon  the  eve  of  her  own 
departure,  therefore,  Peggy  gave  him  an 
invitation  which  was  instantly  and  gratefully 
accepted.  He  did  not  know,  or,  if  he  did 
know,  he  had  forgotten,  that  Burcote  Hall 
was  situated  at  a  distance  of  barely  eight 
miles  from  Swinford  Manor ;  much  less  could 
lie,  under  his  present  sentence  of  banishment, 
be  aware  that  the  noble  owner  of  that 
demesne  (which  had  been  let  for  several 
years  past)  proposed  to  spend  the  summer 
months  there,  having  failed  to  find  a  fresh 
tenant.  Frank  jumped  at  Miss  Rowley's 
proffered  hospitality  because  he  had  a  secret 
hope  that  her  kindness  of  heart  might  prompt 
her  to  show  a  similar  favour  to  Lady  Florence; 
but  Peggy,  who  harboured  no  such  nefarious 
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design,  thought  it  only  fair  to  warn  him  that 
he  must  expect  to  be  bored. 

1  There  will  be  nothing  for  you  to  do,'  she 
said,  '  and  nobody  for  you  to  see,  except  a  few 
tedious  fellow-guests.  Still,  it  will  be  open 
to  you  to  bolt  as  soon  as  you  have  had 
enough  of  us ;  the  Great  Western  "Railway 
provides  frequent  fast  trains.' 

Inwardly  she  reflected  :  *  It  won't  be  any 
fault  of  mine  if  he  chances  to  meet  the  girl ; 
I  don't  keep  a  prison  or  a  school,  and  I  can't 
prevent  my  friends  from  roaming  about  the 
country  when  they  are  staying  with  me. 
Not  that  she  can  possibly  marry  him  ;  only 
an  interview  might  cheer  him  up  for  the  time 
being  and  might  embolden  her  to  refuse  her 
ennobled  manufacturer  once  more.  One 
would  be  justified  in  doing  anything  one 
could  towards  rendering  her  that  real  service.' 

That  a  superior  woman  like  Peggy  Eowley 
should  have  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in 
casuistry  of  that  description  is,  of  course,  only 
one  more  unneeded  instance  of  the  perverse 
workings  of  the  female  mind;  but  it  mast  be 
said  for  her  that  she  honestly  had  not  anti- 
cipated meeting  the  Burcotes  at  a  flower-show 
in  Lord  Winkfield's  grounds  to  which  Frank 
was  dragged,   somewhat  against  his   will,  on 
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the  afternoon  following  that  of  his  arrival 
under  her  roof.  There  they  were,  neverthe- 
less ;  and  Lord  Galashiels  was  with  them  ; 
and,  as  the  most  watchful  of  mothers  can 
hardly  manage  to  exercise  constant  super- 
vision in  a  throng  of  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  it  was  eventually  found  practicable  by 
an  adroit  young  man  to  approach  a  lady  who 
had  not  bowed  to  him,  but  who,  he  felt  quite 
sure,  was  aware  of  his  proximity.  Lady 
Florence  had  escaped  into  one  of  the  orchid- 
houses,  and  was  bending,  with  an  interest 
slightly  too  intense  to  be  altogether  genuine, 
over  a  superb  odontofflossam,  when  Frank's 
voice  whispered  close  to  her  ear  : 

1  Won't  you  speak  to  me  ?' 

She  answered  in  a  rapid  undertone  and 
without  turning  round  :  '  I  shall  get  into  the 
most  awful  row  that  ever  was  if  I  do.  You 
had  better  go  away  before  mamma  comes  and 
catches  sight  of  you  ;  I  don't  think  she  has 
seen  you  yet.  What  in  the  world  has  brought 
you  here  ?' 

'  Miss  Kowley's  waggonette.  I'm  on  a 
visit  to  her ;  bat  I  little  imagined  that  such 
a  piece  of  luck  as  this  was  in  store  for  me. 
I  wonder  whether  she  did  !  Anyhow,  nothing 
will  induce  me  to  stir  from  this  spot,  unless 
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you'll  come  too.  Do  come  ! — if  it's  only  for 
five  minutes.  There  are  lots  of  shrubberies 
and  places  which  your  mother  won't  think  of 
searching.' 

Lady  Florence  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
and  shook  her  head. 

'I  couldn't  do  it!'  she  murmured;  'it 
would  be  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth  !  I 
have  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  you  or  take 
any  notice  of  you.  Did  you  think  I  had  cut 
you  all  this  time  of  my  own  accord  ?' 

'  I  didn't  know ;  I  hoped  you  hadn't. 
But  it's  awfully  hard  work  to  keep  up  one's 
faith  when  one  hasn't,  after  all,  any  absolute 
promise  to  fall  back  upon.  You  did  promise 
me,  though,  that  you  wouldn't  be  bullied  into 
marrying  Galashiels,  whatever  might  happen.' 

'  Oh  no  ;  I'm  sure  I  never  made  such  a 
promise  as  that/  returned  the  girl  hurriedly  ; 
4  you  must  have  forgotten  what  I  said.  You 
talk  about  its  being  hard  to  keep  faith  ;  but 
you  don't  know  how  much  harder  it  is  for 
me  than  it  can  possibly  be  for  you.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you — but  I  can't  ;  because 
mamma  will  have  noticed  by  this  time  that 
I  have  given  her  the  slip,  even  if  she  hasn't 
noticed  that  you  are  here.' 

Lady  Burcote,  indeed,  gave  evidence  of  her 
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vigilance  by  entering  the  hothouse  at  that 
moment.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  costume 
quite  as  juvenile  as,  and  far  more  costly  than, 
that  which  Lady  Florence  wore ;  she  was 
attended  by  one  of  those  middle-aged  young 
men  who  had  admired  her  in  years  gone  by, 
and  whose  gallantries  were  still  acceptable  to 
her.  If  she  saw  Frank  Innes,  she  did  not 
appear  to  do  so,  and  she  passed  her  arm 
through  her  daughter's  after  a  sprightly  and 
companionable  fashion  which  she  had  often 
found  to  be  effective  in  its  influence  upon 
bystanders.  Lady  Burcote  is  not  and  never 
has  been  respected  ;  but  she  is  not,  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be,  a  contemptible 
antagonist.  The  lives  of  an  appreciable 
section  of  our  fellow-mortals  are  made  or 
marred  in  accordance  with  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  Lady  Burcote  and  her  congeners. 

Frank,  at  all  events,  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  this  unscrupulous  lady  from  drawing 
her  daughter  away  from  him,  nor  could  he, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  obtain 
a  second  opportunity  of  approaching  Lady 
Florence.  Yet  it  was  simply  essential  and 
indispensable  that  he  should  ascertain  what 
she  had  been  going  to  say  to  him  when  that 
old  harridan  of  a  mother  of  hers  had  inter- 
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rupted  her,  because  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  going 
to  say  something  interesting  and  important. 
He  dogged  her  footsteps  ;  but  there  was  not 
much  use  in  doing  that,  since  her  mother  and 
Galashiels  clung  to  her  like  a  couple  of 
leeches  ;  she  ignored  him  persistently  from 
first  to  last  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  gave 
him  a  spice  of  comfort  was  that  he  saw  her 
talking  for  nearly  ten  minutes  to  Miss 
Rowley's  gardener,  who  was  present  in  a 
professional  capacity.  She  could  not  have 
been  talking  to  the  man  about  flowers  all 
that  time  ;  so  the  chances  were  that  she  had 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  him.  Peter 
Chervil  did  not  look  like  a  particularly 
valuable  link  :  still,  he  might  prove  to  be  a 
sort  of  a  link,  and  it  might  prove  worth  while 
to  cultivate  him.  Straws  will  not  save  a 
drowning  man  ;  yet  drowning  men  are  said 
to  clutch  at  them,  and  Frank,  metaphorically 
speaking,  determined  to  clutch  Peter  Chervil 
by  the  hair. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  that 
he  rose,  next  day,  long  before  the  breakfast 
hour  and  strolled  across  the  wide  expanse  of 
lawn  which  encompasses  Swinford  Manor. 
Not  a  word  had  been  said  by  his  hostess,  in 
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the    meantime,    concerning    an    encounter    of 
which  it  might  be  assumed  that  she  was  not 
ignorant  ;   but   certain  remarks  of  a  disquiet- 
ing nature  had  been  made  during  dinner  on 
the   foregoing    evening    by  irresponsible   and 
innocent  persons.      It   appeared  to   be  taken 
for  granted   that   Lady  Burcote   proposed   to 
marry  her  daughter  to  Lord  Galashiels,  and 
it  likewise  appeared  to  be  an  understood  thing 
that  when  Lady  Burcote  proposed,  no  power, 
human  or  divine,  could  prevent  her  from  dis- 
posing.     Her  ladyship  had  not  been  gently 
handled  ;    her    worldliness    and    cruelty    had 
been   duly    condemned,  while   her  daughter's 
reluctance   to  be   thus   summarily  settled  in 
life   had  been  pronounced  notorious  ;  but   it 
had    been    agreed     that     the    matron    would 
triumph  over   the  maid,    and   Peggy's   voice 
had  not  been  raised  in  dissent. 

All  this  gave  Frank  food  for  gloomy  re- 
flection, and  debarred  him  from  appreciating 
the  dewy  freshness  of  early  morn.  Two  men 
were  hard  at  work  with  a  mowing-machine 
and  a  booted  pony  ;  further  on  he  came  upon 
one  who  was  engaged  in  cutting  roses  for  the 
house,  and  looked  as  sad  over  it  as  gardeners 
always  do  over  that  painful,  necessary  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  perambu- 
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lated  three  conservatories  that  he  ran  to  earth 
the  individual  of  whom  he  was  in  search. 
Peter  glanced  up,  touched  his  hat,  and  said  : 

'  Fine  mornhY,  sir.' 

'Very,'  answered  Frank.  '  Didn't  I  see 
you  at  the  flower-show  yesterday  afternoon  ?' 

'You  might  ha'  done,  sir.  I  were  there; 
though  I  didn't  see  nothin'  as  I  couldn't  ha' 
beat  out  o'  my  own  houses.  Fact  is,  sir,  I 
didn't  go  so  much  for  to  see  any  blooms  as 
they  could  show  me  as  because  I  heard  tell  as 
Lady  Florence  was  to  be  there.' 

'  Oh,  you  know  Lady  Florence,  then?'  said 
Frank,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

'  Known  her  since  she  worn't  scarcely  so 
'igh  as  your  walkin'- stick,  sir.  My  old  aunt 
Eliza,  as  is  bedridden  now  up  at  the  alms- 
houses at  Stoke  Morton,  she  was  nurse  in  the 
fam'ly,  and  terrible  anxious  she  is  for  to  see 
Lady  Florence  once  more  afore  her  time 
comes.  Which  it  can't  be  far  distant  now, 
sir.  So  I  thought  as  I'd  try  to  get  a  word 
with  her  ladyship,  who  spoke  very  kind  to  me 
and  said  she'd  make  it  a  point  to  drive  over 
to  Stoke  Morton  in  her  pony-shay  some 
mornin'.  Leastways,  if  they'd  let  her  go; 
for  she's  kep'  uncommon  tight,  as  you  know, 
sir.     And    as   for   that    there    Lord  Gaily — 

vol.    in.  42 
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somethin'  or  other,  as  soon  as  ever  I  see  him 
I  says,  "  Don't  tell  me  he's  a  lord,"  I  says; 
"lords  is  gentlemen,"  I  says.  "  Kadical  I 
am,"  says  I,  "  and  Kadical  I  shall  vote,  with- 
out good  cause  is  shown  me  to  the  contrary ; 
but  like  should  mate  with  like,  and  when  it 
comes  to  makin'  lords  out  of  tradesmen  and 
marry  in'  of  'em  to  the  best  blood  in  the  land 
— why,"  I  says,  "  'tis  enough  to  make  a  man 
turn  Tory."  Now,  I  ain't  onreasonable,  nor 
yet  I  don't  say  but  what  'tis  fittin'  as  her 
ladyship  should  look  for  a  rich  'usband  ;  on'y 
I  can't  hardly  credit  as  her  father  and  mother 
'd  force  her  to  take  up  with  a  feller  like  that, 
lord  or  no  lord.  I'd  a  deal  sooner  see  her 
married  to  a  gentleman  sim'lar  to  yourself, 
sir,  if  you'll  excuse  the  liberty  of  my  men- 
tionin'  it.  "  For  Mr.  Innes,"  I  says,  "  he  is 
a  gentleman ;  though  maybe  he's  pore — like 
a  many  gentlemen  is  nowadays." 

Anglo-Indians  affirm  that  political  intelli- 
gence is  disseminated  through  the  native 
bazaars  with  a  rapidity  which  sometimes 
outstrips  the  telegraph-wires,  and  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  account.  Yet  marvels  of 
a  kindred  nature  are  perpetually  occurring  in 
our  own  country.  One  cannot  say  for  certain 
how  servants  obtain  their  accurate  social  in- 
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formation,  though  one  may  have  suspicions ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  quite  as  well  posted  up  as  we  are,  and  it 
was  evident  that  Peter  Chervil  knew  as  much 
about  Lady  Florence  Carey  as  Mr.  Innes  could 
tell  him.  The  latter  was  far  from  being 
offended  with  Miss  Bowley's  gardener  on 
that  account;  on  the  contrary,  he  inwardly 
showered  blessings  upon  the  man's  head,  and 
said  aloud : 

1  Mr.  Chervil,  you  are  a  very  sensible  man, 
and  I  can  see  that  your  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  mistake 
that  you  make  in  voting  Badical.  But  per- 
haps you  won't  vote  Badical  next  time — 
when  you  have  had  leisure  to  think  things 
over,  you  know.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure  you 
would  willingly  do  anything  in  your  power  to 
save  Lady  Florence  from  Lord  Galashiels, 
who,  as  you  truly  say,  is  not  in  the  least  a 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  lord.  And 
you  might  do  something — perhaps  it  wouldn't 
be  much,  still,  it  wmild  be  something — if  you 
could  manage  to  convey  a  note  to  her  from 
me.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  a  few  rather 
important  things  to  say  to  her,  and  I  can't 
possibly  get  them  said  without  an  undisturbed 
interview  of  a  quarter  of   an  hour  or  there- 
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abouts.  I  could  easily  slip  over  to  Stoke 
Morton,  you  see,  if  I  only  knew  on  what 
morning  she  was  likely  to  visit  her  old  nurse  ; 
and  I  should  think  you  might  find  out  that  for 
me  ;  and — er ' 

Here  Frank  significantly  thrust  his  finger 
and  thumb  into  his  waistcoat  pocket — which 
gesture  showed  an  imperfect  discrimination  of 
character  on  his  part. 

Peter,  whose  weather-beaten  features  had 
relaxed  into  a  grim  smile,  drew  back  a  step 
and  frowned  when  he  noticed  it. 

'  None  o'  that,  if  you  please,  sir!'  said  he, 
with  dignity.  '  What  I  does,  I  does  for 
reasons  o'  my  own,  not  for  pay.  Carryin'  of 
notes  unbeknown  is  a  ticklish  job,  and  if  I 
was  to  stoop  to  such  courses,  't  wouldn't  be 
for  the  sake  of  a  gentleman  as  thought  he 
could  buy  me.' 

Ample  apologies  had  to  be  offered  and 
ample  explanations  entered  upon  before  Frank 
finally  prevailed  upon  this  incorruptible  per- 
sonage to  deliver  the  few  hastily-pencilled 
lines  which  he  scribbled  upon  a  leaf  of  his 
note-book  while  he  was  talking ;  but  Peter 
ended  by  undertaking  a  commission  with 
which  he  was  secretly  rejoiced  to  be  charged. 

'  Mind  you,  sir,'  said  the  old  man  sternly, 
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as  he  took  the  folded  slip  of  paper  handed  to 
him,  '  I  don't  know  what  this  'ere  hit  0' 
writin'  may  be,  nor  I  don't  want  to  know, 
nor  I  don't  pay  no  heed  whatsomever  to  all 
you've  been  tellin'  of  me.  I  ain't  one  to 
meddle  with  the  concerns  0'  my  betters,  nor 
never  was.  But  Lord  Gally-what's-his-name, 
I  don't  count  him  no  better  0'  mine — barrin' 
the  money  as  his  father  made  by  cheatin'  of 
his  customers.  And  that's  where  'tis,  do  you 
see,  sir.' 

The  motive  assigned  might  have  been  more 
lucidly  put ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
Frank  felt  able  to  dispense  with  lucidity,  and 
he  returned  to  the  house  thanking  his  lucky 
stars.  He  certainly  had  not  expected,  when 
he  had  sought  out  Mr.  Peter  Chervil,  to  meet 
with  so  willing  and  so  capable  a  pleni- 
potentiary. 

Nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  he  expect 
to  receive  so  prompt  a  reply  to  his  missive  as 
that  which  was  delivered  to  him  the  same 
evening.  It  was  with  no  such  hope — or,  at 
all  events,  with  only  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  it — that  he  strolled  out  towards  the 
conservatories  before  dinner,  after  a  loDg 
weary  day,  during  which  he  had  striven,  much 
against  the  grain,  to  make  himself  agreeable 
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to  his  fellow-guests.  But  there,  sure  enough, 
was  Mr.  Chervil;  and  not  a  muscle  of  Mr. 
Chervil's  face  relaxed  as  he  produced  a 
note  from  his  pocket  :  '  Her  ladyship's  orders 
as  I  was  to  give  this  to  you,  sir,'  said  Peter, 
and  immediately  walked  away. 

Now,  these  were  the  words  inscribed,  in  a 
somewhat  unformed  handwriting,  upon  the 
correspondence-card  which  Frank's  eager  eyes 
scrutinized  a  dozen  times,  although  one- 
perusal  might  well  have  sufficed  to  render 
its  purport  intelligible  : 

'I  shall  go  and  see  old  Eliza  on  Wednesday 
morning  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
and  if  you  were  in  the  churchyard  afterwards, 
we  might  meet  for  a  few  minutes.  Only 
please  squat  down  behind  a  tombstone,  be- 
cause the  little  imp  of  a  groom  whom  I  shall 
have  with  me  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  It  is 
all  very  wrong  and  rather  dangerous  ;  but  for 
once  I  don't  mind  chancing  it.  Peter  is  an 
old  dear  ;  you  may  give  him  a  kiss  for  me,  if 
you  like.' 

Frank  did  not  think  that  he  would  like  to 
kiss  Peter  Chervil ;  but  there  was  somebody 
else  upon  whom  he  was  exceedingly  anxious 
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to  bestow  that  mark  of  regard,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  was  more  than  willing  to  conceal 
himself  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  village 
graveyard.  He  was  in  such  good  spirits 
during  dinner,  and  conversed  with  so  much 
brilliancy,  that  Peggy  Eowley  soon  formed 
certain  shrewd  conjectures  which  she  took 
very  good  care  not  to  put  into  words.  Only, 
wThen  she  wished  him  good-night,  she  re- 
marked : 

'  I'm  glad  you  are  enjoying  yourself.  All 
the  same,  there's  no  real  reason  why  you 
should  enjoy  yourself,  and  you  had  better 
not  cherish  illusions.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
poor  friend,  you  have  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment to  look  forward  to.' 

But  Frank  did  not  see  how  she  could  pos- 
sibly know  that. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FRANK    TAKES    A    CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Only  a  few  exceptional  persons — and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  women — can  really 
like  country-house  life  during  the  height  of 
the  summer.  Still,  the  course  of  this  world  is 
so  providentially  ordered  that  compensations 
are  almost  always  discoverable,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  some  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  anything  to  do  which  belongs  to  the 
months  of  July  and  August  that  hostesses  are 
usually  willing  to  let  you  do  what  you  please 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  so  long  as  you 
absent  yourself  from  the  house  between  meal- 
times. Frank  Innes,  therefore,  was  asked  no 
questions,  and  was  driven  to  resort  to  no  pre- 
varications before  he  set  forth,  on  that  hot, 
cloudless  Wednesday  morning,  to  walk  to  the 
village  of  Stoke  Morton,  which  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles  from  Swin- 
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ford  Manor.  His  way  lay  across  level  lands 
and  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  there 
was  no  shade  and  no  breeze  ;  for  choice,  he 
would  naturally  have  preferred  to  be  seated 
either  upon  or  behind  a  fast- trotting  horse  ; 
but  he  had  deemed  it  unwise  to  embarrass 
himself  with  a  groom,  and  he  plodded  along 
cheerfully  enough,  with  the  church-spire 
which  marked  his  destination  growing  more 
and  more  distinct  every  minute  against  the 
soft  blue  sky. 

Of  course  he  arrived  long  before  the 
appointed  hour,  and  had  time  to  learn  by 
heart  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet ;  but  he  did  not  mind 
waiting.  He  would  have  waited  contentedly 
all  day  and  all  night  if  he  could  but  have  felt 
positive  that  Lady  Florence  would  prove 
faithful  to  her  tryst  ;  but  what  kept  him  in  a 
fever  of  heat,  impatience  and  anxiety  was  the 
thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  she  might 
have  been  detained  at  home  against  her  will. 
The  dead  silence  of  noonday  added  confirma- 
tion to  his  misgivings :  surely  in  that  uni- 
versal stillness  the  wheels  of  a  pony-cart 
must  have  been  heard  half  a  mile  away  if 
there  had  been  the  sound  of  any  wheels  to 
hear  !      When  the  husky  old   clock  over  his 
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head  struck  half-past  twelve,  he  was  a  miser- 
able and  despairing  man.  It  seemed  certain 
that  she  could  not  have  come  ;  because  she 
was  sure  to  be  due  at  home  for  luncheon,  and 
nobody  lunches  later  than  two  o'clock,  while 
some  people  lunch  half  an  hour  earlier.  He 
had  decided  that  he  would  make  his  way  to 
the  alms-houses  and  ask  for  old  Eliza — old 
Eliza,  who,  although  not  the  rose,  had  lived 
so  near  the  rose — when  he  was  made  to  start 
abruptly  to  his  feet  by  a  smart  dig  in  the 
back.  There  she  was !  She  had  stolen 
noiselessly  across  the  grass  behind  him  and 
was  smiling  at  him  calmly,  the  outstretched 
sunshade  with  which  she  had  assaulted  him  in 
her  hand. 

'  Great  success  !'  she  exclaimed,  breaking 
out  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  '  I  have  been 
watching  you  for  the  last  three  minutes,  and 
I  thought  I  would  make  you  jump  if  I  could. 
How  you  did  jump  !  Another  grain  or  two  of 
powder  and  you  would  have  been  clean  out  of 
your  skin  !  Yet  one  would  have  thought  that 
you  might  have  expected  to  see  me.' 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  Frank,  being  as 
youthful  as  his  companion,  enjoyed  himself 
for  a  short  space  after  a  juvenile  fashion  ;  but 
when  he  had  made  her  sit  down   upon  a  flat 
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tombstone  beside  him,  he  pointed  ont  to  her 
that  the  occasion  was  not  one  for  thoughtless 
merriment.  '  It's  serious,  you  know — most 
abominably  serious,'  said  he.  '  x\nd  I  sup- 
pose,' he  added,  with  a  sigh,  '  our  time  is 
limited,  isn't  it  V 

Lady  Florence  glanced  at  the  little  watch 
which  she  wore  in  a  bracelet  on  her  wrist. 
'  Limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  she  replied; 
'  there's  no  stopping  Eliza  when  once  she 
begins  to  talk.  Even  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  to 
flog  the  pony,  who  is  as  fat  as  a  pig  and  as 
lazy  as  a  tortoise.' 

1  Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour !'  groaned 
Frank.      '  And  there  is  such  a  lot  to  be  said !' 

'  Oh  no  ;  indeed  there  isn't/  returned 
Lady  Florence,  the  smile  fading  from  her 
lips ;  '  there's  nothing  to  be  said — nothing 
that  can  make  any  difference.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  just  once  more,  that  was  all.  You  can't 
save  me,  and  I  can't  save  myself.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Frank  in  con- 
sternation. '  Not  that  you  have  knocked 
under  to  that  wicked  old  mother  of  yours  and 
that  you  are  going  to  accept  Galashiels  !  Oh 
no  ;  nothing  would  make  me  believe  that  of 
you  V 

'  Why  shouldn't  you  believe  it  ?'  asked  the 
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girl.  '  That  sort  of  thing  does  happen  ;  it 
is  always  happening.  It  doesn't  happen  in 
novels  and  plays,  except  as  an  introduction  to 
a  catastrophe  ;  but  in  real  life  it  is  as  common 
as  possible,  and  catastrophes  don't  follow. 
How  can  it  be  helped  ?' 

*  How  can  it  be  helped  ?  AYhy,  by  the 
least  little  show  of  obstinacy,  I  should  think. 
How  can  it  be  done  without  your  consent  ? 
You  said  the  other  day  that  you  hadn't  pro- 
mised me  not  to  marry  that  cad  ;  but  you  did 
promise — or,  at  all  events,  I  understood  you 
so.  And  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me  too. 
Have  you  changed  since  then  ?' 

'  My  being  here  doesn't  look  as  if  I  had, 
does  it  ?  You  can't  understand,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  any  use  to  try  and  make  you 
understand.  If  I  am  not  to  marry  you — and 
of  course  that  is  impossible — I  don't  think  I 
care  much  whether  I  marry  Lord  Galashiels 
or  somebody  else.  I  shan't  be  allowed  to 
remain  single,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  tooth 
out  at  once  than  to  suffer  tortures  for  a  year, 
or  two  years,  and  then  have  to  go  to  the 
dentist's  after  all.' 

'  You  talk  as  if  they  could  make  you  marry ; 
but  they  can't  really  make  you — you  know 
they  can't !     And   as  for  our  marriage  being 
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impossible,  it's  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  by  the  time  that  you 
are  of  age  I  shall  be  earning  a  large  enough 
income  to  marry  upon  ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  you  care  enough  for  me  to  wait  until 
then.  Of  course  I  mustn't  and  I  won't  ask 
you  to  bind  yourself ;  still,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  is  the  only  question.' 

Frank  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion 
and  with  some  unintentional  sharpness.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  love  which  could  not 
hold  out  against  the  futile  menaces  of  a  painted 
old  shrew  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
love,  and,  although  he  had  disclaimed  any 
pretension  to  bind  Lady  Florence,  he  thought 
in  his  heart  that  she  ought  to  proclaim  herself 
either  bound  or  free.  Why  had  she  consented 
to  meet  him  if  that  was  all  that  she  had  to 
say  to  him  ? 

She  threw  an  appealing  glance  at  him, 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  see,  and  remarked  : 

'  I  knew  you  wouldn't  understand  ;  men 
never  do.  It's  because  you  don't  live  at  home. 
You  have  rows  with  your  fathers  sometimes 
about  bills  and  things  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
row  is  over  you  go  away,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.  There's  never  an  end  of  it  with  girls  : 
besides,   we    can't   feel    sure   that   we    aren't 
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undergoing  miseries  which  you  have  no  notion 
of  for  nothing.  I  think  I  know  that  you  love 
me  now  ;  but  I  don't  know  in  the  least,  nor 
do  you,  that  you  will  love  me  when  I  am 
twenty-one.      So  you  see ' 

'  I  see,'  interrupted  Frank,  '  that  you  are 
ready  to  surrender  yourself,  soul  and  body,  to 
Lady  Burcote  and  Galashiels  ;  that's  all  I  see 
at  present.  And  I  must  say  that  I  thought 
you  had  more  courage.' 

Lady  Florence  snatched  her  handkerchief 
out  of  her  pocket  and  began  to  cry.  She 
declared,  between  her  sobs,  that  she  had 
always  been  accounted  plucky,  and  that  she 
would  brave  her  mother  if  anything  could  be 
gained  by  braving  that  redoubtable  lady.  But 
what  hope  or  chance  was  there  ?  '  I  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  see  you  ;  I  shall  never 
know  where  you  are  or  what  you  are  doing ; 
you  will  meet  heaps  of  girls  much  nicer  in 
every  way  than  I  am  !  I  am  not  heartless  or 
selfish,  though  you  want  to  make  me  out  so, 
and  I  can't  help  it  if  you  prefer  scolding  me 
to  allowing  me  just  one  happy  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  look  back  upon.  I  wish  I  hadn't  come 
here  !' 

When  lovers  fall  out,  and  when  one  of  them 
has  recourse  to  tears,  we  all  know  what  line 
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of  action  the  other  is  prone  to  adopt.     Frank 
was  not  disobedient  to  the  behests  of  Nature, 
and  an  incipient  quarrel  was  speedily  resolved 
into  a  renewal  of  vows  which  may  mean  much 
or  little,   according  to   circumstances.      How 
much  they  might  mean  in  this  particular  in- 
stance was  just   what    Mr.   Innes   was   very 
eager  to   ascertain  as   soon    as  he  recovered 
partial  possession   of  his  reasoning  faculties ; 
but  the  information  vouchsafed   to  him   was 
scarcely  as  definite  as  he  could  have  wished  it 
to  be.     Lady  Florence,  by  the  time  that  her 
pony-carriage   had  been  waiting  ten  minutes 
for  her  at  the  lych-gate,  had  indeed  promised 
that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  him ;  but   she  had  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied what  was  implied  in  her  utmost.      How 
could  she  ?    '  All  sorts  of  dreadful  things  may 
happen,'   she  said.      However,  she  did  think 
that  she  might  undertake  to  refuse  Lord  Gala- 
shiels  a   second   time,  and  perhaps,   since  he 
was  so  bumptious  and  self-satisfied,  he  would 
go   off  in  a  rage  and  decline  returning  thrice 
to   the    charge.       Meanwhile,    she    implored 
Frank  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.   She  dared 
not   run   the   risk   of  meeting  him   privately 
again,  while  it  would  be  both  dangerous  and 
unsatisfactory  to  meet  him  in  public.      By  all 
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means,  let  him  go  abroad  and  study  music,  as 
he  proposed ;  if  they  both  kept  up  their 
friendship  with  Miss  Rowley,  some  means  of 
indirect  communication  might  be  discovered 
later  on.  But  for  the  present  it  was  much 
safer  and  better  that  the  English  Channel,  as 
well  as  several  hundred  miles  of  dry  land, 
should  be  placed  between  them. 

Fortified  by  these  somewhat  vague  assur- 
ances, and  comforted  by  others  which  have 
not  been  recorded  here,  but  which  were  not 
at  all  vague,  Frank  plodded  back  towards 
Swinford  Manor,  sublimely  indifferent  to  the 
circumstance  that  his  prolonged  absence 
might  have  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon.  The  sunny  landscape  looked  less  flat 
and  uninterestiug  and  unsympathetic  than  it 
had  done  a  short  time  before  ;  the  heat  felt 
less  oppressive  ;  the  world  appeared  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  a  better  and  more  cheerful 
place  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  still  admitted  of 
improvement.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
heard  a  girl  say  '  I  love  you  '  should  not 
(especially  when  she  has  already  said  the 
same  thing  a  score  of  times)  suffice  so  to 
affect  the  mental  condition  of  a  sensible  man ; 
but  if  we  were  all  sensible,  we  should  never 
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be  young,  and  if  we   were  never  young,  our 
birth  would  be  an  unqualified  misfortune. 

A  gentleman  who,  although  still  young, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  rather  more 
sensible  than  the  majority  of  his  neighbours 
chanced  at  that  moment  to  be  giving  himself 
and  his  cob  a  little  gentle  exercise  by  canter- 
ing along  one  of  the  grass-bordered  lanes 
which  Frank  had  to  traverse,  and  he  drew 
rein  on  catching  sight  of  the  pedestrian. 

'  Hullo,  Frank !'  he  called  out;  'where 
have  you  sprung  from  ?' 

'  I  haven't  sprung  from  anywhere  in  par- 
ticular,' answered  the  other.  'I'm  staying 
with  Miss  Rowley,  you  know,  and  I'm  out 
for  a  constitutional.  One  can't  loaf  about 
the  garden  all  day  long.  It  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  if  I  asked  you  where  you  had 
sprung  from.  I  thought  you  were  bound  to 
be  within  hail  of  Westminster  and  Whitehall.' 

'  Not  during  the  recess,'  said  Douglas, 
smiling.  '  I  came  home  last  night,  and  I  am 
all  alone  ;  so  when  you  are  tired  of  loafing 
about  Miss  Rowley's  garden  and  taking 
constitutionals,  perhaps  you  will  come  and 
keep  me  company.' 

Frank  shook  his  head.  '  Thanks  awfully  ; 
but    I'm    afraid    I  can't,'  he    replied.      s  I'm 

vol.  in.  43 
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going  abroad  to  complete  my  musical  educa- 
tion, and  I  ought  to  be  off  at  once.' 

'  What— this  very  day  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  to  day ;  but 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  perhaps.  You  see, 
if  I'm  to  do  any  good,  I  must  look  sharp 
about  it.' 

<  That's  it,  is  it  ?  H'm  !— well,  I  dare 
say  you  are  right,  and  I  doubt  whether  you 
are  doing  much  good  here,  any  way.  There's 
a  jaunty,  unconcerned  look  about  you,  my 
dear  Frank,  which  is  evidently  meant  to 
conceal  either  grief  or  guilt.  One  doesn't 
want  to  display  impertinent  curiosity  ;  still, 
if  you  didn't  mind  telling  me,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  Lady  Florence  ordered  you  out 
of  the  country  when  you  met  her  just  now.' 

'  How  on  earth  did  you  know  that  I  had 
met  her  ?'  exclaimed  Frank,  opening  his 
eyes. 

'  I  didn't  ;  it  was  only  a  shot.  I  had 
heard  that  she  was  in  these  parts,  and  I 
couldn't  quite  believe  that  you  were  tramping 
across  country  under  a  broiling  sun  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  your  fat  down. 
That  young  woman  seems  to  have  all  the 
imprudence,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  her 
family.      I    won't  betray    either    her   or    you 
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this  time ;  but  I'm  glad  she  has  persuaded 
you  to  take  yourself  off,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
arrange  any  more  clandestine  meetings  with 
her  after  she  has  become  Lady  Galashiels. 
It  wouldn't  be  an  altogether  unprecedented 
thing  in  her  family,  you  know,  to ' 

'Oh,  shut  up!  shut  up!'  interrupted 
Frank ;  '  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  There's  nothing  in  common 
between  her  and  her  sisters.  Besides,  she 
isn't  going  to  be  Lady  Galashiels.  At  least, 
I  hope  and  believe  she  isn't.  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  all  about  it ;  only  T  can't  if  you 
will  persist  in  misrepresenting  people.' 

Douglas  declared  that  he  would  abstain 
from  misrepresenting  anybody,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  formal  promise,  he  was  at 
once  admitted  into  the  full  confidence  of  his 
cousin.  He  could,  however,  only  shake  his 
head  over  the  recital  of  Frank's  intentions 
and  hopes. 

'  The  fact  is  that  you  are  asking  too 
much,'  he  said.  '  It's  a  simple  enough 
matter  for  you  to  wait  a  year  or  so  ;  but 
I  suspect  it  would  be  a  precious  hard  matter 
for  her.  Moreover,  I  must  confess  that  I 
don't  feel  as  sanguine  as  you  do  about  your 
making  a  lot  of  money  in  a  short  time.     I 
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may  be  able  to  help  you  out  a  little  ;  but 
what  I  could  offer  wouldn't  be  nearly  enough 
to  tempt  Lady  Burcote,  and ' 

*  But,  my  dear  old  man,  the  point  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  we  aren't  going  to  ask 
Lady  Burcote's  leave  ;  we're  going  to  be  of 
age  and  assert  our  independence,  don't  you 
see  ?  And  I  certainly  couldn't  think  of 
letting  you  help  me  out  with  money  more 
than  you  are  doing  already — perhaps  not  so 
much.  The  way  you  really  could  help  us — 
you  and  Miss  Rowley — would  be  by  acting 
as  sort  of  links  between  us  during  all  the 
long  time  that  we  shall  be  separated.  I 
don't  mean  to  suggest  that  you  should  convey 
letters,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  you 
might  just  remind  her  of  me  every  now  and 
then,  and  perhaps  she  might  sometimes  give 
you  a  message  for  me.' 

Douglas  shook  his  head  more  emphatically 
than  ever. 

'  Quite  ont  of  the  question,'  he  answered. 
'  Miss  Rowley,  of  course,  can  do  what  she 
pleases ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  mixed  up 
with  anything  underhand.  Moreover,  you 
make  a  very  great  mistake  if  you  fancy  that 
Lady  Burcote's  power  consists  in  her  legal 
privileges.     I  suppose  you  will  think  me  un- 
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feeling  ;  but  really  and  truly  you  had  much 
better  make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  the 
inevitable.' 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

1  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  do  think 
you're  a  little  bit  unfeeling,'  he  confessed ; 
'  still,  I  don't  deny  that  you  are  right,  from 
the  common-sense  point  of  view.  There  are 
other  points  of  view,  though  ;  and  Miss  Bow- 
ley,  who  has  about  as  much  common-sense  as 
most  people,  can  see  them.  I  wish  you 
would  come  over  and  have  a  talk  with  her  ; 
because  I'm  sure  she  is  on  my  side,  notwith- 
standing her  pretence  of  washing  her  hands  of 
the  whole  business.' 

1  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  to  Swinford 
Manor  if  Miss  Eowley  invites  me,'  answered 
Douglas ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  I  can't  go  unless 
I  am  asked  ;  for  I  have  been  in  her  black 
books  of  late — why  I  can't  tell.  One  never 
can  tell  what  women  are  after,  and  I 
shouldn't  advise  yon  to  rely  too  much  upon 
her  partisanship.  Not  that  you  will  listen  to 
my  advice,  or  that  my  talking  your  affairs 
over  with  her  would  serve  any  purpose.' 

'  Douglas,'  said  Frank  gravely,  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is  :  you're  soured.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ;   and  a  great  duffer  you 
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are  to  allow  yourself  to  be  soured  in  this  way. 
Now,  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  Leon- 
forte,  who  isn't  half  a  bad  fellow  when  you 
get  to  know  him,  and  my  belief  is ' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake/  exclaimed  Douglas, 
gathering  up  his  reins  hastily,  '  let  that  sleep- 
ing dog  lie  !  I  have  heard  and  seen  more 
than  enough  of  him,  and  I  assure  you  you 
won't  sweeten  my  sour  nature  by  repeating 
any  of  his  speeches  to  me.  Be  off  to  foreign 
lands,  and  let  me  have  a  line  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  come  to  your  senses/ 

Frank  received  a  severe  scolding,  that 
afternoon,  from  his  hostess,  who  contrived 
without  much  difficulty  to  extract  from  him 
an  unreserved  confession  of  what  he  had  been 
about.  She  told  him  that  such  goings-on 
would  not  do  at  all,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishment  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
she  had  given  a  tacit  consent  to  them. 

'  Oh,  you're  crazy — downright  crazy  !'  she 
declared ;  '  it  would  be  a  waste  of  breath  to 
dispute  with  you.  Indeed,  your  craziness  is 
the  only  excuse  for  your  reckless  behaviour. 
A  pretty  mess  you  would  have  landed  me  in 
if  Lord  Burcote  had  caught  you  embracing  his 
daughter  !  Happily,  you  are  going  abroad  : 
if  you  had  been  going  to  stay  in  England,  I 
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suppose  one's  clear  duty  would  have  been  to 
send  you  flying  out  of  one's  front-door.  By 
the  time  that  you  come  back  again  the  stern 
logic  of  facts  will  probably  have  convinced 
you  that  there  isn't  much  room  for  romance 
in  the  nineteenth  century.' 

'  That's  Douglas's  view,'  remarked  Frank. 
'  I  wasn't  surprised  at  him,  for  he  has  had 
rather  a  sickener,  and  perhaps  it's  only 
natural  that  he  should  be  down  upon  all 
women  ;  but  I  didn't  expect  to  hear  such 
sentiments  from  you.  Why  should  you  take 
it  for  granted  that  Florry  has  no  heart  and  no 
courage  ?' 

' 1  take  it  for  granted  that  Florry,  as  you 
call  her  (and  as  you  have  no  business  to  call 
her),  is  a  girl  like  another ;  and  Douglas  Col- 
borne  was  no  fool  if  he  told  you  that  there 
are  a  thousand  complications  which  are  likely 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  what  you  so  coolly 
request  her  to  do.  You  have  seen  him, 
then  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  I  met  him  on  my  way  back  from 
Stoke  Morton.  I  wanted  him  to  come  over 
here  and  have  a  chat  with  you  ;  but  he  said 
he  was  in  your  black  books  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  he  wouldn't  come  without  a 
formal  invitation.      I  was  sorry  at  the  time  ; 
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I  don't  much  care  now,  since  it  seems  that 
you  quite  agree  with  him.' 

*  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  probably  do 
agree  with  him.  I  didn't  know  I  had  dis- 
agreed with  him  about  anything  else,  and  I 
can't  think  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  he 
was  in  my  black  books.  However,  I  dare  say 
he  will  recover  himself  in  time,  and  if  he 
doesn't,  I  must  endeavour  not  to  break  my 
heart.  Did  you  say  you  would  have  to  leave 
to-morrow  V 

Frank  had  not  contemplated  quite  so 
precipitate  a  departure ;  but  his  feelings 
were  hurt,  and  he  replied  unhesitatingly  that 
such  was  his  intention.  He  was  not  pressed 
to  reconsider  it  ;  only,  on  the  following 
morning,  just  as  he  was  taking  his  leave, 
Peggy  could  not  restrain  herself  from  breath- 
ing one  or  two  parting  words  of  comfort  to  him. 

'I  can't  do  anything  for  you,'  she  said; 
'  you  oughtn't  to  have  expected  it.  Still,  I 
don't  mind  owning  that  I  wish  I  could.  And 
if  I  were  in  your  place — well,  I  won't  say 
what  I  was  going  to  say;  but  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  an 
ounce  of  audacity  is  worth  tons  of  patience. 
Good-bye  :  you  won't  be  forgotten  before  the 
autumn.     At  least,  I  don't  think  you  will/ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DR.  SCHOTT  PRONOUNCES  SENTENCE. 

The  Countess's  health  did  not  improve,  while 
her  spirits  and  her  temper  remained  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  after  her  summary 
dismissal  of  Leonforte.  She  did  not  want  to 
stay  in  Paris  ;  hut  she  did  not  particularly 
want  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  it  was  only  in 
obedience  to  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  Dr. 
Schott  that  she  consented  at  length  to  betake 
herself  to  Aix-les-Bains  for  a  time. 

'  God  knows,'  said  the  Doctor,  con- 
fidentially to  the  Baroness  von  Bickenbach, 
1  it  is  not  the  waters  of  Aix-les-Bains,  or  of 
any  other  place  where  there  are  mineral 
springs,  that  will  do  her  any  good  ;  but  she 
must  be  amused  somehow  or  other,  and  I 
have  found  out  that  she  will  be  en  pays  de 
connaissance '  {bays  de  gonnaissanee,  he  pro- 
nounced   it)    '  down    there.      She    will   meet 
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the  Duchesse  de  Chalmaison,  the  Princess 
Kischiiieff  and  other  great  ladies,  not  to 
speak  of  a  swarm  of  those  young  Frenchmen 
with  whom  she  likes  to  surround  herself,  and 
who,  between  ourselves,  are  not  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  decaying  race.  Still,  provided 
that  they  amuse  her,  that  is  all  that  we  need 
to  ask  of  them. 

Bickenbach  sighed  and  remarked  that  she 
would  rather  have  heard  that  the  Countess 
proposed  to  spend  the  summer  in  England. 

'  Suggest  that  plan  to  her,  then,'  returned 
the  Doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  '  It 
did  not  succeed  very  well  last  time  ;  but  if 
you  believe  in  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  by  all 
means  suggest  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  anxious  to  have  my  head  bitten  off.' 

Perhaps  Bickenbach  was  equally  devoid  of 
any  such  ambition,  or  perhaps,  having  burnt 
her  fingers  once,  she  shrank  from  trying 
further  experiments  upon  a  lady  who  was  not 
much  given  to  accepting  unasked-for  advice. 
At  any  rate,  she  kept  her  opinions  to  her- 
self; and,  after  all,  Aix-les-Bains,  when  the 
establishment  had  been  transferred  thither, 
seemed  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  invalid. 

The  Countess  was  really  an  invalid  by  this 
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time.  Her  cough  was  excessively  trouble- 
some ;  she  had  lost  weight ;  she  slept  badly, 
and  her  nerves  were  in  such  a  constant  state 
of  irritation  that  she  was  by  no  means  the 
pleasantest  person  in  the  world  to  live  with. 
Nevertheless,  she  did  derive  benefit  from  the 
change  of  scene  and  from  the  society  of  the 
bright  little  Savoyard  watering-place.  The 
French  Duchess,  the  Russian  Princess,  the 
pallid  dandies — all  these  people,  with  their 
chatter,  their  liaisons,  and  their  wearisome  old 
scandals,  did  not  satisfy  her  soul  ;  yet  they 
filled  up  her  time,  and  she  could  not  help 
associatiDg  with  them.  In  Paris  she  could 
live  alone,  shut  her  doors  against  visitors  and 
brood  over  her  troubles  ;  but  such  a  mode  of 
existence  was  scarcely  possible  at  Aix,  and,  in 
spite  of  herself,  she  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
surroundings  which,  when  all  was  said,  had 
become  not  only  habitual,  but  almost  essential 
to  her.  That  kind  of  thing  was  life,  so  far  as 
life  could  be  understood  or  eujoyed  by  a  woman 
in  her  position  :  she  did  not  forget  that  she 
had  tried  something  different  and  that  she 
had  not  liked  it. 

So  she  joined  in  picnics  and  excursions  ; 
she  dined  with  her  friends,  and  her  friends 
dined  with  her  ;    and    Bickenbach,   to  whom 
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Leonforte's  disappearance  from  the  scene  had 
come  as  an  immeasurable  relief,  began  to 
hope  that  happier  times  were  in  store  for  her 
and  for  her  patroness.  This  excellent  and 
kind-hearted  woman  received  a  shock  as 
terrible  as  it  was  unexpected  when  she  was 
joined,  one  evening,  on  her  way  homewards 
from  a  sketching  expedition,  by  Dr.  Schott, 
who  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  con- 
temptuously surveying  the  smartly- attired 
passers-by. 

'  What  a  deplorable  crew  !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  Three-fourths  of  them  will  be  dead  five 
years  hence,  and  it  will  serve  them  right,  and 
the  world  will  be  well  rid  of  them.  The 
world  is  already  over-populated  ;  it  has  no 
need  of  people  who  can  only  prolong  their 
useless  existence  by  means  of  mineral  waters 
and  baths.  Admitting,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  mineral  waters  and  baths  do  prolong  the 
existence  of  those  who  resort  to  them — which 
is  extremely  doubtful.' 

The  Baroness  shook  her  fore-finger  at  him 
with  middle-aged  sprightliness.  '  Oh,  what  a 
shocking  doctor!'  she  cried.  c  It  does  not 
become  you  to  sneer  at  your  own  remedies — 
particularly  when  they  have  turned  out  to  be 
so  efficacious  in  the  case  of  your  own  patient. 
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During  the  last  week  the  Countess  has  become 
almost  herself  again,  Heaven  be  praised  !' 

I  Praise  Heaven  as  much  as  you  please/ 
returned  Doctor  Schott,  removing  his  pipe 
from  his  lips  and  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke 
into  the  still  air  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
your  doing  that,  although  you  might  have 
selected  a  more  fitting  occasion  for  thanks- 
giving. Certainly  the  Countess  is  herself; 
Heaven,  which  sent  her  into  being  with  an 
inherited  tendency  to  phthisis,  has  not  seen 
fit  to  make  her  the  subject  of  a  miracle  by 
converting  her  into  somebody  else.  In  our 
days  miracles  no  longer  occur  ;  and  that  is 
why  the  Countess  Eadna  will  be  dead  and 
buried  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  them — perhaps 
sooner.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  return  thanks 
and  I  do  not  complain  :  what  cannot  be  helped 
can  only  be  submitted  to.' 

Bickenbach  dropped  her  sketching-book  and 
threw  up  her  hands.  '  Ach  du  lieber  Gott  V 
she  shrieked.  '  But  you  are  not  serious  ! — 
you  do  not  mean  what  you  say !' 

I I  mean,'  returned  the  Doctor  composedly, 
1  that  there  is  organic  disease.  I  do  not  say 
that  she  is  dying.  With  care  she  might  be 
kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
only  she  is  a  bad  patient  because  she  is  so 
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excitable.  This  place  has  clone  her  good 
mentally  ;  physically  she  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  she  was  when  she  left  Paris.  We 
al]  know  how  the  body  is  affected  by  the 
mind,  and  it  is  doubtless  important  that  her 
life  should  be  made  agreeable  to  her  :  it  is  also 
very  important  indeed  that  she  should  not 
catch  cold.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  chance 
she  has  of  being  restored  to  health,  I  must 
tell  you  that  she  has  no  chance  at  all.' 

Dr.  Schott  here  embarked  upon  a  lengthy 
and  dispassionate  medical  harangue  with 
which  there  is  no  necessity  to  afflict  the 
reader.  Bickenbach,  who  was  terribly 
afflicted  by  it,  was  informed,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  had  been  delivered  to  her  merely  for 
her  guidance,  and  was  instructed  to  refrain 
from  breathing  a  word  of  it  to  the  Countess. 
Consumptive  patients,  she  was  told,  very 
seldom  realize  their  condition,  and  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ;  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,  and  when  hope  flies  away 
life  speedily  follows.  What  can  be  done, 
and  what  should  be  done,  for  those  who  are 
under  sentence  of  death  is  to  gratify  their 
whims  and  submit  to  their  petulance.  In 
that  way  their  brief  journey  towards  the 
cemetery  may  be  made  easy  for  them. 
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All  this  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  the 
poor  old  Baroness,  and  was  perhaps  also 
painful  to  her  companion,  although  he  had 
the  advantage  of  her  in  being  a  philosopher 
and  in  having  kept  watch  for  many  years  o'er 
man's  mortality.  But  irremediable  situations 
must  perforce  be  acquiesced  in,  and  Bicken- 
bach  contrived  to  play  the  part  assigned  to 
her  with  less  effort  than  she  could  have 
believed  possible.  After  a  day  or  two  she 
took  comfort  from  the  thought  that  actual 
danger  was  probably  remote.  Br.  Schott 
himself  had  said  that  the  Countess's  life  might 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  ;  the  main  thing  was 
to  neglect  no  precaution  and  to  take  extra 
care  of  one  who  was  not  much  given  to 
taking  care  of  herself.  If  only  it  were  per- 
missible to  make  a  second  appeal  to  Mr.  Col- 
borne,  whose  cold  Britannic  pride  and  dis- 
pleasure would  surely  be  overcome  by  an 
intimation  of  his  wife's  state  of  health  !  But 
Dr.  Schott,  when  this  course  was  timidly 
suggested  to  him,  made  a  grimace  and 
declined  to  associate  himself  with  any  such 
perilous  enterprise. 

'A  diseased  lung,'  said  he,  '  cannot  be 
healed  in  that  way.  Besides,  she  is  no  longer 
in  love  with    the   Englishman.     You   would 
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only  enrage  her  by  sending  for  him,  and  it  is 
not  good  for  her  to  be  enraged.' 

The  Doctor's  judgment  may  have  been  at 
fault.  His  patient  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  enraged  by  a  proposal  that  her  husband 
should  once  more  be  summoned  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  whether  she  would  have  been 
enraged  by  his  appearance  in  obedience  to  a 
summons,  and  whether,  if  she  had  been,  her 
health  would  have  suffered  through  rage  of 
that  kind,  is  less  certain.  Meanwhile,  she 
was  far  from  suspecting  that  sentence  of  death 
had  been  passed  upon  her  by  a  competent 
physician,  and  she  continued  to  amuse  herself 
tolerably  well  until  a  spell  of  wet  weather  set 
in,  which  caused  her  to  issue  marching-orders 
with  her  customary  abruptness. 

She  had  no  particular  reason  for  removing 
herself  and  her  retinue  to  the  high  Alps, 
except  that  Dr.  Schott  strongly  opposed  the 
plan.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  at  Chamouni  or 
Zermatt  that  sunshine  can  be  looked  for 
while  rain  is  falling  in  torrents  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Europe,  and  wet  summer 
snow  is  perhaps  even  more  dismal  than 
summer  rain.  The  Countess  had  a  bad  time 
of  it,  both  mentally  and  physically,  during  her 
sojourn  in   chilly,   draughty  hotels,  crammed 
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with  grumbling  tourists.  Tbe  food  was  bad ; 
she  could  not,  for  love  or  money,  obtain  half 
the  number  of  rooms  that  she  required;  she 
insisted  upon  walking  out  to  see  what  chance 
there  was  of  the  clouds  clearing  away  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  her  to  effect  her  escape,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  caught  a  bad  cold. 
Then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  she  became 
seriously  alarmed  about  herself.  There  are 
symptoms  of  which  nobody  can  mistake  the 
significance  ;  she  noted  that  Dr.  Schott, 
whom  she  had  always  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
sistent croaker,  affected  to  make  light  of  these, 
and  one  day  she  asked  him  suddenly  whether 
she  was  going  to  die.  He  responded  with  a 
loud  laugh,  declaring  that  everybody  was  going 
to  die,  but  that  very  few  people  died  of  a  cold 
in  the  head.  '  He  wouldn't  have  said  that  a 
year  ago/  reflected  the  Countess;  'he  would 
have  said  that,  unless  I  did  this,  that  or  the 
other,  I  should  be  practically  guilty  of  suicide.' 

The  thought  of  approaching  dissolution 
affects  different  people  in  different  ways  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  those  who  confidently  look 
forward  to  an  eternity  of  bliss  are  often  more 
terrified  by  it  than  those  who,  like  the  Countess 
Eadna,  are  unable  to  discern  any  future  on  the 
other  side   of  the  grave.      Yet  to  all  it  must 
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needs  come  as  a  sort  of  revelation,  changing 
the  general  aspect  of  the  world  and  its  in- 
habitants, reducing  trifles  to  their  true  pro- 
portions, magnifying  what  may  hitherto  have 
seemed  to  be  trifles,  and  exhibiting  in  a  strange, 
clear  light,  the  utter  insignificance  of  one  poor, 
solitary  human  creature  amongst  the  millions 
who   for  a  time  jostle  one  another  upon  the 
surface  of  this  globe.      The  Countess  was  not 
frightened,  though   she  was  saddened   and   a 
little  startled.     She  had  never  coveted  long 
life ;   she  had  always  recognised  the  fact  that, 
for  one  constituted  as  she  was,  the  loss  of 
youth  must  needs  imply  a  living  death ;  she 
had  said  over  and  over  again  that  she  hoped 
to  die  young ;  she  was  not  happy,  nor  did  she 
expect  that  any  number  of  coming  years  could 
bring  her  happiness.      Still,  she  had  probably 
retained    some   unconscious,    undefined    hope 
which  she  was  now  forced  to  relinquish ;  for 
tears  of  self-pity  filled  her  eyes  when  she  lay 
awake  at  night   and  mused  upon  her  doom. 
She  said  nothing  to  the  Doctor  or  to  Bicken- 
bach,  perceiving  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
compact  to  deceive  her  for  her  own  good ;  but 
they  did  not  deceive  her :  now  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  clue  to  their  conduct,  they  betrayed 
themselves  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  moreover, 
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she  knew  by  her  own  sensations  that  her  race 
was  nearly  run.  What,  then,  awaited  her  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  say,  and  she  was  oddly 
devoid  of  curiosity  upon  the  subject.  The 
myth  of  Christianity,  which  she  had  rejected, 
might  prove,  after  all,  to  have  been  no  myth, 
but  sober  truth.  In  that  event,  she  would 
surely  not  be  condemned  to  everlastiug  and 
purposeless  torments  because  of  her  inability 
to  believe  in  dogmas  incredible  to  human 
reason.  She  had  no  great  sins  upon  her 
conscience,  if  she  had  not  the  memory  of 
many  righteous  deeds  upon  which  to  plume 
herself ;  she  had  tried  to  help  her  neighbours  ; 
she  had  been  generous  to  her  dependents ;  she 
had  injured  no  man  —  unless,  indeed,  her 
husband  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  been  injured  by  her.  Anni- 
hilation seemed  more  likely ;  and  she  hardly 
knew  why  she  shrank  from  the  notion  of  being 
wiped  out  of  conscious  existence  at  once  and 
for  ever.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  could 
not  forget  that  dead  baby  who  had  preceded 
her,  and  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to 
mourn. 

When  at  length  the  rain  and  the  snow 
ceased,  and  when  she  was  pronounced  fit  to 
travel  asfain,  she  descended  from  the  mountains 
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to  the  Italian  lakes.  Dr.  Schott  recommended 
Bellaggio,  and  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  gainsay  him.  She  had,  in  truth,  grown 
singularly  amiable  and  amenable  all  of  a 
sudden  ;  for  her  loneliness  had  been  brought 
home  to  her,  and  she  felt  an  eager  and  pathetic 
longing  to  be  loved  by  the  paid  companions 
whose  hands  must  close  her  eyes  when  all 
was  over.  Companionship  which  was  not 
paid  for,  and  which  was  destined  to  arouse 
her  for  a  time  from  her  melancholy  self- 
communings,  was,  however,  at  hand.  She 
had  not  altogether  forgotten  her  young  friend 
Frank  Lines  ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  with 
him  that  her  thoughts  were  occupied  as  she 
sat  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  hotel  one 
fine,  warm  evening  after  dinner,  gazing  at  the 
darkening  lake  and  the  little  boats  with  which 
its  smooth  surface  was  dotted.  So  that  she 
was  as  much  surprised  as  she  was  pleased 
when  Frank's  voice  exclaimed,  close  to  her 
ear  : 

'  To  think  that  I  should  meet  you,  of  all 
people,  in  this  beautiful,  stagnant,  intolerable 
place  !      What  a  rare  stroke  of  luck  !' 

*  I  am  far  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
beautiful,  stagnant  places  than  you  are,' 
returned  the  Countess,  holding  out  her  hand 
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and  smiling  at  him ;  '  I  have  an  eye  for 
beauty,  and  I  don't  much  mind  stagnation  in 
these  days.  But  you  ought  to  be  in  England, 
shooting  some  kind  of  bird  or  beast,  ought 
you  not  V 

Frank  dragged  an  iron  chair  across  the 
gravel,  seated  himself  upon  it,  and  explained 
succinctly  how  it  had  come  about  that  he  was 
wasting  his  time  upon  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Como.  He  had,  it  appeared,  visited  Dres- 
den, Leipzig  and  Munich,  only  to  find  that 
professors  of  music  and  vocalists  were  absent 
on  their  annual  holiday ;  he  was  now  on  his 
way  to  Milan,  where  he  had  been  assured  that 
he  would  meet  with  more  skilled  instructors 
than  Germany  could  boast  of ;  only  there  was 
no  great  hurry  about  it,  because  the  Milanese 
schools  also  were  said  to  be  closed  for  the 
present.  He  was,  therefore,  endeavouring  to 
enjoy  a  period  of  enforced  idleness,  and  his 
efforts,  so  far,  had  been  rewarded  by  no  sort 
of  success. 

'  As  you  very  truly  say,'  he  remarked, 
1  one  ought  to  be  shooting,  or  at  least  playing 
cricket  or  something,  when  one  hasn't  any 
work  to  do,  and  pulling  about  on  this 
beastly  old  lake  in  a  boat  almost  as  heavy  as 
an  ordinary  barge  is  rather  poor  fun.     But, 
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thank  goodness,  you're  here,  and  now  we  can 
have  a  good  long  talk.' 

He  had  already  been  talking  for  some  little 
time,  and  had  informed  her  of  his  professional 
ambition,  in  which  she  was  much  interested. 
He  had  not  mentioned  Douglas  Colborne,  nor 
had  he  noticed  any  alteration  in  her  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  he  had  casually  remarked, 
with  that  careless  optimism  which  belongs  to 
youth  and  health,  that  she  was  looking  '  un- 
commonly fit.' 

She  knew  that  he  was  only  blind  because 
he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  ;  she  knew 
that  he  had  abstained  from  speaking  of  his 
cousin  simply  because  he  had  not  chanced  to 
think  of  that  absent  offender ;  yet  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  she  could  not  help  being 
pleased  with  him  both  on  account  of  what  he 
had  said  and  what  he  had  left  unsaid.  Besides, 
she  was  really  feeling  stronger  and  better  than 
usual  that  evening. 

'  Take  me  out  for  half  an  hour  in  one  of  the 
boats  that  you  call  barges,'  she  said,  rising 
abruptly.  '  I  have  been  ill,  I  must  tell  you, 
and  I  am  not  supposed  to  be  out  after  sunset ; 
but  my  doctor  has  fallen  asleep  over  his  pipe, 
and  I  have  given  my  duenna  the  slip,  and  I 
have  a  fancy  to   go   out   on   the  water  before 
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they  conie  to  drive  me  indoors.  You  won't 
find  me  an  enormous  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  boat/ 

Frank  assented  without  hesitation  or  com- 
punction. 

'  I  expect  your  doctor  is  a  donkey,  like 
most  doctors,'  said  he.  '  As  if  it  could  pos- 
sibly hurt  anyone  to  be  out  of  doors  on  such 
an  evening  as  this  !  Come  along,  and  we'll 
drift  quietly  across  to  Cadenabbia  and  back. 
I  "ye  half  a  hundred  things  to  tell  you  yet.' 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Countess  was  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  the  stern  of  the  smallest 
boat  that  could  be  discovered,  while  Frank, 
bending  over  the  sculls  which  he  was  lazily 
manipulating,  confided  to  her  willing  ear  one 
out  of  the  fifty  communications  which  he  had 
professed  to  have  on  hand.  The  odd  forty- 
nine  (if,  indeed,  there  were  so  many)  were  all 
of  them  connected  with  that  one,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  it  at  such  extreme  length  as  to  leave 
himself  little  time  for  entering  upon  subsidiary 
details. 

The  Countess  heard  him  out  patiently  and 
sympathetically.  Not  being  in  love  with  Lady 
Florence  Carey,  she  did  not,  of  course,  derive 
any  special  gratification  from  listening  to 
exaggerated   rhapsodies   upon   the    subject    of 
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that  young  lady's  personal  charms ;  but  she 

adored  a  good  old-fashioned  romance,  and 
she  perceived  how  easily  Frank's  romance 
might  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  benevolent  outsider.  She  did  not, 
however,  propose  at  once  to  make  him  happy 
by  means  of  a  long  cheque  and  her  blessing. 
Love-matches,  as  she  had  sad  reason  to  know, 
are  not  unfrequently  repented  of,  and  it  might 
be  well,  before  taking  decisive  steps,  to  ascer- 
tain the  earnestness  and  the  fidelity  of  this 
interesting  couple. 

1  Have  you  spoken  to  my — to  Mr.  Colborne 
about  all  this  ?'  she  asked  at  length. 

1  Oh  yes,  I've  spoken  to  him.  I  thought  I 
was  bound  to  do  so.  But  he  doesn't  approve 
and  he  doesn't  understand.  For  one  thing,  I 
don't  think  he  is  quite  clear  about  a  profes- 
sional singer  being  a  gentleman,  and  he  was 
dead  against  my  giving  up  my  Government 
clerkship.  Then,  again,  he  is  convinced  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Burcote  will  never  allow  their 
daughter  to  marry  me,  and  he  doubts  whether 
either  she  or  I  will  remain  constant  for  several 
years.  In  short,  he  takes  the  common-sense 
view,  you  know.' 

'  He  would  be   sure   to  do  that ;   it  is   so 
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difficult  for  a  respectable,  mediocre  English- 
man to  distinguish  between  common-sense 
and  uncommon  nonsense.  In  reality  it  is 
you  who  are  sensible  and  he  who  is  a  fool  ; 
because  what  we  are  all  struggling  after  is 
happiness  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  if  you 
would  be  happier  as  a  public  singer  and  the 
husband  of  your  Lady  Florence  than  as  a 
bachelor  and  the  head  clerk  in  a  Government 
office,  you  are  quite  right  to  struggle  for  what 
you  want.' 

*  That's  just  what  I  say  !'  cried  Frank.  '  I 
knew  you  would  see  things  as  I  do.' 

'  Yes  ;  you  are  right  to  struggle  for  what 
you  want ;  but  it  doesn't  follow  that  you  will 
get  it.  If  you  don't,  you  must  console  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  you  have  done  your 
best,  and  perhaps,  after  a  time,  you  may  have 
the  further  consolation  of  reflecting  that  it 
might  not,  after  all,  have  been  worth  getting. 
I  confess  that  your  present  scheme  doesn't 
sound  to  me  hopeful  ;  we  must  try  to  hit 
upon  something  more  practical  and  practi- 
cable. I  will  think  it  over  in  the  night — I 
have  plenty  of  time  for  thinking  during  the 
night  now — and  you  must  come  and  see  me 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  to-morrow, 
when  I  shall  have  finished  breakfast.      Now 
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you  can  take  me  back,  if  you  will.  It  isn't 
exactly  cold ;  but  it  is  rather  chilly,  don't 
you  think  so  ?' 

Frank  thought  it  was  very  hot  and  stuffy  ; 
but  he  noticed  that  his  companion  was  shiver- 
ing ;  he  noticed,  too,  that  she  had  a  bad 
cough  and  that  there  was  something  rather 
odd  and  changed  about  her  voice.  He  has- 
tened to  comply  with  her  request,  and  as  he 
took  leave  of  her  upon  the  landing-steps, 
where  she  was  received  by  Dr.  Schott,  pro- 
mised to  keep  his  appointment  punctually  on 
the  morrow. 

The  German  physician,  to  whom  he  had 
not  been  introduced,  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
to  growl  out :  '  An  appointment  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  I  trust,  sir  !  The  Countess  Eadna 
is  under  my  care,  and  I  will  answer  for 
nothing  if  she  is  exposed  to  the  night  dews 
again  as  she  has  been  this  evening.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    COUNTESS    DEALS    WITH    THE    SITUATION. 

The  Countess  bad  spoken  only  too  truly  when 
she  told  Frank  that  she  always  had  plenty  of 
time  for  meditation  during  the  night ;  but  on 
that  particular  night  her  sleepless  hours 
seemed  a  little  less  inter  miu  able  than  usual 
to  her,  because  she  had  something  and  some- 
body besides  herself  to  think  about.  Amongst 
those  who  knew  her  best  she  passed  for  being 
a  somewhat  selfish  woman  ;  but  it  was  a  good 
deal  more  her  misfortune  than  her  fault  that 
she  had  so  behaved  as  to  earn  that  character. 
People  who  are  really  selfish  are  invariably 
good-natured  ;  they  make  the  best  of  things  ; 
they  take  all  they  can  get ;  they  neither  ask 
nor  wish  for  impossibilities.  The  ones  who 
cause  trouble  and  inconvenience  are  those 
who,  like  the  Countess  Piadna,  love  their 
neighbours    (or  shall  we  say  one  or  two  of 
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their  neighbours  ?)  better  than  themselves, 
and  must  needs  receive  daily  assurances  that 
their  abnormal  affection  is  reciprocated.  The 
Countess  had,  as  we  know,  been  cruelly  dis- 
appointed in  her  husband  ;  she  had,  further- 
more, met  with  little  but  disappointment  in  all 
the  attempts  she  had  ever  made  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  fellow-beings  with  whom  she 
had  been  brought  into  contact ;  yet  she  was 
not  so  soured  by  these  repeated  failures  but 
that  she  still  ardently  desired  to  perform  some 
kindly  and  useful  act  before  she  died  ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  Frank  Lines,  with  his  rather 
commonplace  romance,  came  to  her  as  a  god- 
send. 

Commonplace  though  his  romance  might 
be,  there  were  complications  connected  with 
it  which  rendered  it  at  once  interesting  and 
perplexing.  As  far  as  money  was  concerned, 
it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Gala- 
shiels was  too  rich  a  man  to  be  simply  and 
vulgarly  outbidden,  while  there  was  no  very 
obvious  way  in  which  Frank  could  be  helped, 
save  that  of  pouring  money  into  his  hands. 
Nevertheless,  a  more  excellent  way  had  sug- 
gested itself,  before  the  morning,  to  Frank's 
wakeful  ally.  She  knew  very  well  what  she 
would  do  in  his  place,  and  she  saw  no  reason 
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why,  if  lie  were  worth  his  salt,  he  should  not 
be  equally  audacious.  In  these  days  there 
are  many  impediments,  legal  and  other,  to  a 
runaway  marriage  ;  yet — given  certain  condi- 
tions— they  are  not  wholly  insuperable,  and 
the  Countess  thought  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  overrule  the  scruples  which  both  Frank 
and  Lady  Florence  would  probably  feel. 
Anyhow,  that  was  Frank's  only  chance.  6Les 
absens  ont toujour s  tort,'  reflected  the  Countess. 
'  He  ought  never  to  have  left  England,  and, 
though  she  may  have  told  him  to  go,  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  took  his  orders  far  too 
literally.  She  must  be  very  different  from 
other  girls  if  she  has  no  misgivings  about  him 
now  that  he  is  out  of  sight/ 

Any  lingering  misgivings  that  the  Countess 
may  have  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
own  proposed  course  of  action  were  removed 
when  the  early  post  came  in,  bringing  her, 
oddly  enough,  a  letter  from  an  English  cor- 
respondent which  contained  an  important  item 
of  news  about  Lady  Florence  Carey. 

*  I  have  just  heard,'  wrote  this  lady,  *  that 
the  Burcotes  have  at  last  succeeded  in  engag- 
ing their  only  unmarried  daughter  to  Lord 
Galashiels.  I  don't  know  whether  you  met 
him   when   you   were   in   London.      He  isn't 
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fascinating,  and  Heaven  alone  can  tell  who 
his  grandfather  was ;  but  he  has  wealth 
enough  to  set  the  Burcotes  upon  their  legs 
again  ten  times  over,  so  I  suppose  they 
ought  to  be  congratulated.  Especially  as,  by 
all  accounts,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  securing  him.  One  is  rather  sorry 
for  the  poor  girl,  who  kicked  vigorously,  they 
say ;  but,  then,  Lady  Burcote's  daughters 
should  not  be  so  silly  as  to  kick.  By  the 
way,  the  engagement  hasn't  been  publicly 
announced  yet,  and  I  promised  not  to  men- 
tion it  ;  but  there  can't  be  any  harm  in  my 
telling  you,  since  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  any  of  us  yet 
awhile,  I  am  afraid.' 

Hence  it  resulted  that,  when  Frank  turned 
up  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  appointed  hour, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  lady  who,  holding  an 
open  sheet  of  notepaper  in  one  hand  and 
tapping  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other, 
said  : 

'  This  will  teach  you  to  take  young  women 
au  pied  de  la  lettre  in  future !  I  foresaw, 
while  you  were  relating  your  pretty  story  to 
me  last  night,  what  would  happen,  and  now 
it  has  happened.  You  had  better  take  your 
ticket  for  London  at  once.' 
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1 1  don't  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about,'  answered  Frank  wonderingly.  '  What 
has  happened  ?' 

'  Oh,  nothing  at  all  extraordinary.  Only 
it  seems  that  Lady  Burcote  and  Lord  Gala- 
shiels have  profited  by  your  retirement,  and 
that,  if  you  don't  make  haste  to  prevent  it, 
there  will  soon  be  a  wedding  in  the  family.' 

She  then  proceeded  to  read  aloud  the 
extract  which  has  been  quoted ;  whereat 
Frank  turned  rather  white. 

'  I'm  not  acquainted  with  your  friend,'  he 
remarked  ;  '  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  using 
simple  language,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
was  telling  a  lie.  Not  an  intentional  one,  I 
dare  say ;  only,  you  know,  some  ladies  are 
given  to  spreading  about  mere  rumours  as 
positive  facts.' 

'  And  a  great  many  of  them  are  intentional 
liars  into  the  bargain.  This  one  may  be  an 
intentional  liar,  and  you  are  not  bound  to 
believe  her ;  still,  I  wouldn't  be  too  incredu- 
lous if  I  wTere  you,  because  what  she  says  has 
all  the  appearance  of  truth.  In  any  case, 
you  will  make  no  mistake  by  going  back  to 
England  and  finding  out  the  truth  for  your- 
self.' 

'  I  don't  see   what   good  that   would  do,' 
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returned  Frank  gloomily.  *  Either  it  is  a 
fact  that  Florry  has  engaged  herself  to  that 
brute  or  it  isn't,  If  she  hasn't  thrown  me 
over  I  shall  have  had  my  journey  for  nothing, 
and  if  she  has — well,  then  there  will  be  no- 
thing more  to  be  said.' 

'  Oh,  how  English  you  are,  with  your 
solemn  assumption  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  intricacy !  Haven't 
you  really  intelligence  enough  to  understand 
that  she  may  have  engaged  herself  to 
the  brute  without  having  thrown  you  over  ? 
Nobody  ever  yet  won  a  battle  by  retreating ; 
but  plenty  of  victories  have  been  gained  by  a 
rash  advance.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  what  to  do.  You  return  home  ;  you 
contrive  a  meeting  with  Lady  Florence — as 
you  seem  to  have  clone  that  once,  I  suppose 
you  can  do  it  again — you  find  that  she  is 
betrothed  to  your  rival — yes  ;  you  must  be 
prepared  for  that  discovery,  and  you  must 
endeavour  to  swallow  down  your  reproaches. 
Well,  then  you  persuade  her  to  make  her 
escape  and  marry  you.  You  telegraph  to 
me  ;  I  receive  her  in  my  house  in  Paris,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  disregard  of  propriety  ; 
and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight — I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  long  a  delay  the  law  requires — 
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your  marriage  takes  place.  As  for  the  ex- 
pense,. I  charge  myself  with  that/ 

Frank  could  not  help  laughing,  though 
he  did  not  feel  particularly  merry.  The 
Countess's  scheme  was  delightful  ;  only  it 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being,  for 
many  reasons,  hopelessly  impracticable.  He 
mentioned  two  of  these  reasons,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  conclusive. 

1  Even  if  she  could  manage  to  escape  from 
her  father's  house/  said  he — '  and  I  don't 
believe  she  could  or  would — she  would  in- 
fallibly be  traced  to  Paris  and  followed  within 
a  week.  Moreover,  I  couldn't  ask  her  to 
marry  me  upon  my  present  income  ;  it  isn't 
large  enough.  In  two  years,  or  perhaps  even 
in  a  year,  it  may  be ;  but  it  isn't  large 
enough  now.' 

1  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  w7ait  until  there 
are  no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  you  will 
wait  all  your  life.  The  difficulty  about 
her  placing  herself  under  my  protection  is 
easily  solved  :  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you 
that  you  have  obtained  her  consent,  I  will 
write  and  ask  her  to  stay  with  me.  Lady 
Burcote,  w7ho,  you  may  be  sure,  is  already 
beginning  to  think  of  wedding-presents,  is  not 
likely  to  object.      She  knows  that  I  am  rich 

vol.  in.  45 
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and  extravagant,  and  she  would  be  sorry  to 
deprive  her  daughter  of  a  possible  parure  of 
diamonds.  My  riches  and  my  extravagance 
enable  me  to  snap  my  fingers  at  your  second 
difficulty  also.  Hear  me  out,  please,'  she 
continued,  as  Frank  opened  his  lips  to  inter- 
rupt her  ;  '  I  do  not  offer  you  a  fortune.  In 
the  first  place,  you  would  not  accept  it  ; 
secondly,  I  could  not  give  you  as  much  as 
would  place  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Lord  Galashiels  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  one 
would  like  to  make  sure  that  Lady  Florence 
is  willing  to  face  a  little  hardship  for  your 
sake.  But  if  she  has  the  courage  and  sincerity 
that  she  ought  to  have,  and  if  she  doesn't 
mind  entrusting  you  with  her  future — why, 
then  I  think  I  may  claim  the  privileges  of 
relationship  so  far  as  to  promise  that  you  shall 
not  starve.' 

It  was  not  without  some  demur  and  a  good 
deal  of  feeble  argument  that  Frank  yielded  to 
the  above  representations  ;  but  a  man  of  his 
temperament  was  certain  to  yield  to  them  in 
the  long-run,  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  see 
that  there  would  be  much  harm  in  accepting 
temporary  assistance  from  one  who  was  so 
very  well  able  to  furnish  it. 

'  The  only  thing  is,'  said  he,  after  he  had 
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practically  assented  to  all  the  concessions 
demanded  of  him,  '  that  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
had  a  right  to  ask  all  you  tell  me  to  ask. 
It's  a  strongish  measure,  you  see,  for  a  girl 
to  contract  a  clandestine  marriage  and  break 
with  her  people.' 

1  Of  course  it  is,'  returned  the  Countess  ; 
'  but  you  ask  far  more  of  her  when  you  ask 
her  to  refuse  all  offers  until  she  is  of  age, 
upon  the  chance  of  your  loving  her  as  much 
then  as  you  do  now  and  having  more  money 
then  than  you  have  now/ 

'  Ah,  that's  what  Douglas  said/ 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  He  ought  to 
know,  if  anybody  does,  that  a  man's  love  is  a 
transient  emotion.' 

Frank  remembered  all  of  a  sudden  that  he 
had  a  mission  to  accomplish,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which  the  present  occasion  seemed  to 
be  propitious. 

1  Douglas  isn't  at  all  that  sort  of  fellow,' 
he  declared.  '  I  don't  know  what  is  wrong 
between  you,  and  I  can't  think  that  either  of 
you  can  be  to  blame  ;  but  I'll  answer  for  it 
that  whatever  he  may  be,  he  isn't  fickle.  He's 
as  steady  as  a  rock,  and ' 

1  And  as  unimpressionable.  Impressions 
may  be  made  even  upon  the  surface  of  rocks, 
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though,  by  a  continual  drip,  and  I  suppose 
the  steady  persistency  of  Miss  Rowley  has  at 
last  met  with  the  reward  that  steady  persis- 
tency deserves.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  grudge 
her  her  triumph  !' 

*  Peggy  Rowley  !'  exclaimed  Frank  ;  '  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  suspect  her  of 
laying  siege  to  your  husband's  heart  ?  "What 
can  have  put  such  an  idea  as  that  into  your 
head  ?  Why,  Douglas  and  she  have  been 
friends  ever  since  they  wTere  children  !  More 
by  token,  they  aren't  quite  as  good  friends  at 
the  present  moment  as  they  once  were.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Douglas  I  wanted  him  to  go 
and  look  her  up,  and  he  wouldn't,  because  she 
hadn't  asked  him.  She  seemed  to  have  put 
his  back  up  somehow  or  other.' 

'  If  having  put  his  back  up  means  that  she 
has  contrived  to  affront  him,  I  congratulate 
her,'  observed  the  Countess,  smiling.  '  One 
doesn't  quarrel  with  a  friend  about  nothing  ; 
but  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  quarrel  a  little 
with  a  lover.' 

*  Is  that  why  you  quarrelled  with  him  ?' 

'  I  didn't  quarrel  with  him.  We  parted  in 
order  to  avoid  a  quarrel — which  shows  that 
we  couldn't  have  been  lovers  any  longer.  To 
be  perfectly  honest,  I  will  own  that  I  was  not 
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quite  pleased  when  I  first  heard  that  every- 
body was  talking  about  him  and  Miss  Eowley  ; 
I  thought  he  might  have  shown  better  taste — 
in  every  way.  However,  that  is  of  very  little 
consequence  now.' 

■  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  heard 
or  what  people  may  have  talked  about/  re- 
turned Frank  ;  '  but  I'm  sure  he  never  gave 
them  any  excuse  for  talking  nonsense.  Why 
do  you  say  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  now  ?' 

'  For  reasons  which  will  soon  be  apparent 
to  you,  but  which  I  will  keep  to  myself  for 
the  present,  if  you  please.  Let  us  return  to 
your  affairs.' 

'  But  may  I  not  take  any  message  from 
you  to  Douglas  ?'  persisted  Frank.  '  I  shall 
have  to  tell  him  that  I  have  met  you,  you 
know.' 

'  I  have  no  message  to  send  him,  thank 
you,'  answered  the  Countess.  '  Unless, 
perhaps,  he  would  care  to  hear  that  a  sort  of 
message  which  was  despatched  to  him  some 
time  ago  by  my  companion,  the  Baroness  von 
Bickenbach,  was  despatched  without  my  know- 
ledge or  authority.  Yes  ;  you  may  tell  him 
that  from  me,  if  you  like.' 

Frank,  knowing  nothing  about  the  message 
alluded  to,  and  hastily  assuming  that  it  had 
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been  of  a  hostile  character,  at  ODce  promised 
to  do  as  he  was  requested.  He  made  his 
interlocutor  laugh  by  adding  an  emphatic 
assurance  of  his  personal  belief  in  Douglas's 
fidelity. 

' 1  have  no  doubt/  said  she,  '  that  you 
think  him  a  most  admirable  person,  and  your 
judgment  is  not  at  fault.  Taking  him  as  a 
whole,  I  have  never  met  with  a  person  quite 
so  admirable — or  quite  so  impossible  to  live 
with.  We  will  hope  that  Miss  Rowley  doesn't 
agree  with  me,  and  wre  will  now  (because 
there  is  really  no  time  to  be  lost)  map  out 
your  plan  of  campaign  distinctly.' 

No  one,  except  a  singularly  quick-witted 
and  unselfish  individual,  could  have  guessed 
from  that  that  she  wanted  to  hear  another 
word  about  her  husband.  Frank,  whose  wits 
were  not  abnormally  acute,  and  who  was  not 
more  unselfish  than  the  general  run  of  anxious 
lovers,  accepted  the  change  of  subject  without 
protest.  He  likewise  accepted,  in  substance, 
the  programme  which  the  Countess  rapidly, 
but  lucidly,  submitted  to  his  approval.  He 
professed  to  be  very  uncertain  as  to  whether 
it  would  meet  with  acceptation  or  approval 
when  submitted  to  Lady  Florence ;  but  he 
acknowledged    his  inability  to  replace   it    by 
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any  better  scheme,  and  the  gratitude  which 
he  expressed  before  saying  good-bye  was 
evidently  enhanced  by  an  i award  hope  that  he 
would  ere  long  have  something  more  definite 
to  be  grateful  for. 

Shortly  after  he  had  left  her,  the  Countess 
sent  for  Dr.  Schott,  and  said  :  '  I  am  going 
to  Paris.  I  know  you  will  abuse  me  ;  but  I 
can't  help  it.  One  must  buy  one's  winter 
clothes,  and  nothing  is  so  certain  to  make  me 
ill  as  badly-fitting  dresses.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
though  you  probably  will  not  believe  it,  that 
no  dress  can  ever  be  made  to  fit  unless  it  has 
been  tried  on  at  least  once  ;  so  that  in  reality 
this  journey  is  going  to  be  undertaken  for 
hygienic  purposes.  Besides,  I  caught  cold 
only  the  other  day,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  noticed  that  it  takes  everybody  a  month 
or  six  weeks  to  catch  a  second  cold.' 

Contrary  to  her  anticipation,  Dr.  Schott 
asserted  no  right  of  veto.  '  You  have  a 
warm  house  in  Paris,'  he  answered  ;  *  you  may 
stay  there  till  the  middle  of  November,  if 
you  choose.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  move  South  when  the  frosts  and  the  fogs 
set  in.  I  venture  to  beg,  however,  that  you 
will  order  your  winter  dresses  to  be  made  of 
woollen  materials.' 
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Later  in  the  day  he  said  to  Bickenbach, 
who  consulted  him  anxiously  about  the  pro- 
posed move  :  '  It  does  not  signify  ;  patients 
may  safely  be  indulged  when  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedies.  Apparently  that 
young  Englishman  who  took  her  out  on  the 
water  last  night  has  told  her  something  which 
has  excited  her;  perhaps  it  is  iu  order  to 
meet  him  again  that  she  has  decided  to  make 
for  Paris.  So  much  the  better ;  for  she 
suspects  now  that  she  is  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  only  service  we  can  render  her  is  to  pre- 
serve her,  by  this  means  or  by  that,  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  despondency  which  will 
hasten  her  death/ 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

LADY    FLORENCE    YIELDS    TWICE. 

The  Careys  were  commonly  spoken  of  by 
their  intimates  as  '  a  queer  lot,'  that  com- 
prehensive description  enabling  their  in- 
timates to  dispense  with  the  labour  of 
analysis.  Yet  they  were  not  really  so  very 
queer,  nor  so  very  different  from  what  other 
people  would  have  been  in  their  place  ; 
although  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
them  had  done  queer  things.  What  else, 
indeed,  could  be  looked  for  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  their  mother  ?  Lady  Florence,  not- 
withstanding the  mother  whom  it  had  pleased 
heaven  to  inflict  upon  her,  had  as  yet  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  much  more  heinous  than 
that  of  having  once  met  a  young  man  by 
stealth  in  a  country  churchyard ;  but  it  was 
not  improbable  that,  with  the  example  of 
her  nearest  relatives   before   her,   she    might 
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eventually  be  tempted  to  less  excusable  con- 
duct, and  she  was  dimly  aware  of  her  danger. 
That  was  one  reason  why  she  wished  with  all 
her  heart  to  refuse  a  man  so  repugnant  to  her 
as  Lord  Galashiels.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  promise,  or  half-promise,  which  Frank 
Innes  had  extorted  from  her  was  another ; 
because  she  was  persuaded  that  she  never  by 
any  possibility  could  become  Frank's  wife, 
and  that  being  so,  she  did  not  see  what  differ- 
ence it  could  make  to  him  whether  she 
espoused  Lord  Galashiels  or  somebody  else. 
Meanwhile,  her  chances  of  espousing  anybody 
else  dwindled  daily ;  for  his  lordship  continued 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality  which  was 
so  willingly  extended  to  him.  while  it  was  as 
certain  as  anything  could  be  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  submit  to  a  second  defeat  without 
making  a  fight  for  it. 

Now,  if  Lord  Galashiels  had  been  equipped 
for  the  fray  with  nothing  beyond  such  strength 
as  he  himself  possessed,  he  might  have  been 
beaten  by  a  determined  antagonist ;  but  what 
rendered  him  formidable  was  that  he  had 
an  all-powerful  ally  in  the  person  of  Lady 
Burcote,  by  whom  his  attentions  and  inten- 
tions were  cordially  approved  of  and  seconded. 
It  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  assert — as  people 
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who  are  without  personal  experience  of  such 
trials  are  fond  of  asserting — that  a  girl  who 
is  worth  anything  will  never  allow  herself  to 
he  driven  by  a  worldly-wise  mother  into 
breaking  faith  with  a  man  whom  she  loves. 
The  immense  majority  of  us  are  not  worth 
very  much  ;  the  immense  majority  of  us  have 
ideals  of  conduct,  more  or  less  lofty,  to  which 
we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  conform, 
and  we  really  have  not  the  smallest  right 
to  condemn  a  callow  maiden  whose  powers  of 
resistance  are  limited.  Lady  Florence  believed 
(and  she  was  not  so  very  far  wrong)  that  her 
mother  was  invincible  ;  she  knew  what  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  her  sisters ;  she 
naturally  did  not  like  being  scolded  or 
punished;  and,  like  all  human  beings  who  by 
one  means  or  another  have  been  prevented 
from  exercising  their  will  freely,  she  had 
become  something  of  a  fatalist.  What  was 
to  be  would  be  :  there  was  no  earthly  use  in 
struggling  against  destiny. 

1  Florry  dear,'  said  Lady  Burcote  after 
breakfast  one  morning,  '  Lord  Galashiels 
wants  to  ride  over  to  the  kennels.  You 
had  better  go  with  him  and  show  him  the 
way.' 

The  girl  made  a  feeble  protest,  which  she 
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did  not  expect  to  be  of  any  avail,  and  which, 
when  uttered,  fulfilled  her  expectations. 

'  The  bay  mare  is  lame,  and  there  isn't 
anything  else  for  me  to  ride,'  she  said. 
'  Couldn't  papa  go  with  Lord  Galashiels  ?' 

'  Your  father  thinks  he  is  in  for  another  fit 
of  gout,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  be  right,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  so  cross  and  contradictious. 
You  can  take  his  cob.  Now,  Florry,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  this  sort  of  thing  has 
gone  on  long  enough  ;  it  can't  go  on  much 
longer.  Patient  as  Lord  Galashiels  is,  he 
won't  stand  it.  I  myself  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily patient ;  I  have  allowed  you  to 
fight  shy  of  him  and  to  make  excuses  for 
avoiding  him  all  this  time  because  I  didn't 
wish  to  hurry  you.  But  of  course  he  has 
noticed  it,  and  of  course  he  isn't  best  pleased. 
From  what  he  said  just  now,  I  gathered  that 
he  meant  to  repeat  his  offer  to  you  this 
morning — and  an  uncommonly  lucky  girl  you 
are  to  get  such  a  chance  twice,  I  can  tell  you  !' 

1  How  astonishing  men  are  V  exclaimed 
Lady  Florence.  '  He  knows  that  I  hate 
him,  because  I  have  as  good  as  told  him  so. 
Why  can't  he  look  out  for  some  girl  who 
doesn't  hate  him  ?  There  must  be  lots  of 
them  about.' 
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'  Any  number,'  agreed  Lady  Burcote  dryly  ; 
*  but  for  tbe  present  be  prefers  you  to  them 
all.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  that ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  usual  for  men  to 
covet  what  is  denied  to  them,  and,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  I  am  not  sorry  that  you 
began  by  refusing  him.  He  is  inclined  to  be 
so  uppish  that  a  snub  is  good  for  him.  All 
the  same,  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far ;  you 
must  not  refuse  him  again/ 

'  I  hate  him  !'  repeated  Lady  Florence 
disconsolately. 

Her  mother  glanced  at  her  and  returned  : 
'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  please.' 

It  was  not  much  to  say;  but  Lady  Burcote's 
glance  spoke  volumes,  and  the  girl  went  away 
to  put  on  her  habit  with  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  what  disobedience  would  entail 
upon  her.  Many  men  and  almost  all  women 
can  face  physical  pain  ;  but  there  are  certain 
methods  of  daily  torture  from  which  any 
method  of  escape  that  may  present  itself  must, 
in  common  justice  and  pity,  be  pronounced 
permissible. 

Half  an  hour  later  Lady  Florence  set  out 
with  her  detested  companion,  and  before  they 
had  advanced  a  mile  towards  the  kennels 
(which  Lord  Galashiels  had  no   desire  at   all 
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to  inspect),  the  anticipated  declaration  had 
been  made. 

'  You  needn't  tell  me/  said  the  red-headed, 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  with  a  touch  of 
resentment  in  his  voice,  '  that  you  don't  care 
for  me  now  ;  you  have  taken  more  pains  than 
there  was  any  need  for  to  convince  me  of  that 
ever  since  I  have  been  here.  But  I  care  so 
much  for  you  that  I  don't  mind  taking  my 
chance  and  trusting  to  luck.  I  can't  live 
without  you,  Lady  Florence  ;  that's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.' 

Lady  Florence,  staring  straight  between 
her  horse's  ears,  remarked :  '  You  aren't 
proud.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  ;  most  people  would  tell  you 
that  I'm  devilish  —  I  mean  tremendously 
proud.  I'm  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
turn  the  left  cheek  to  anybody  who  has  given 
me  a  slap  on  the  right ;  don't  you  believe  it ! 
But  I'd  turn  both  of  them  to  you,  and  if  you'd 
kiss  me  on  the  one,  God  knows  you  might 
hit  me  as  hard  as  you  liked  on  the  other  !' 

Lord  Galashiels  was  rather  pleased  with 
this  little  speech,  which  surprised  him  by  its 
appropriate  neatness,  and  which  slipped  off 
his  tongue  without  any  previous  preparation. 
He   added,   after  a  momentary  pause  :  '  You 
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have  hit  me  pretty  hard,  as  you  know ;  and 
the  proof  of  how  hard  I've  been  hit  is  that 
here  I  am,  kicking  my  heels  day  after  day, 
instead  of  being  on  the  moors.' 

'  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would  go  to  the 
moors!'  exclaimed  Lady  Florence  fervently. 
'  Why  don't  you  ?' 

1 1  will  as  soon  as  you  have  promised  to  be 
my  wife ;  that's  all  I'm  waiting  for.  I 
suppose  you  think  I'm  a  fool ;  but  I  am  not. 
I  understand  all  about  it ;  I  know  you  would 
never  promise  anything  of  the  kind  if  you 
were  free  to  consult  your  own  inclinations ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  aren't 
free,  and  if  you  refuse  to  marry  me,  it  will 
only  end  in  your  being  made  to  marry  some 
other  man  whom  you  love  as  little.  Well, 
as  I  say,  I'm  willing  to  take  my  chance  ; 
and  why  shouldn't  you  cousent  to  take  yours? 
If  there's  nothing  else  to  be  said  in  my  favour, 
it's  something  that  my  eyes  are  quite  open  to 
the  truth  and  that  I  don't  ask  you  to  pretend 
an  affection  for  me  which  you  don't  feel. 
Very  likely  the  other  fellow,  whoever  he  may 
be,  won't  be  so  accommodating.' 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  urge  an 
unwelcome  suit  in  more  persuasive  terms. 
Lady  Florence   hesitated  for  a  few    seconds, 
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and  then  said  :  '  If  I  consented,  would  you 
promise  upon  your  honour  to  leave  for 
Scotland  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  I'll  agree  to  that  condition.' 

*  And  it's  understood  that  I  don't  love  you 
a  hit,  and  never  shall  ?' 

'  It's  understood  that  you  don't  love  me  at 
the  present  moment  ;  what  may  come  in  the 
future  is  another  affair.' 

'  No ;  don  t  make  any  mistake  about  it. 
If  you  are  kind  to  me,  I  shall  like  you 
perhaps  ;  but  I  shall  never  love  you.  That 
is  really  the  truth,  and  of  course  I  would 
rather,  for  choice,  marry  a  man  whose  eyes 
were  open  to  it  than  one  who  might  accuse 
me  afterwards  of  having  humbugged  him. 
Only  it  does  seem  very  odd  that  you  should 
still  wish  to  marry  me,  after  what  I  have 
told  you/ 

Lord  Galashiels  endeavoured  to  explain 
why  it  wasn't  odd.  He  was  not  successful, 
having  little  facility  for  putting  his  ideas  into 
convincing  language ;  but  he  managed  to 
persuade  Lady  Florence  that  the  average 
husband  is  a  far  more  objectionable  person 
than  he  was  likely  to  prove,  and  that,  after 
all,  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  behaved  wonderfully 
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well.  On  their  return  home,  the  betrothal 
was  announced  to  Lord  and  Lady  Burcote, 
who  sealed  it  with  their  benediction,  or  at 
least  with  a  modern  equivalent  thereto  ;  but 
he  ventured  upon  no  familiarities,  beyond 
that  of  once  kissing  his  fiancee  $  hand,  and  he 
honourably  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  compact 
by  departing  for  the  Highlands  on  the 
following  morning.  The  wedding,  it  was 
arranged,  was  to  be  solemnized  in  November 
or  December  :  meanwhile,  the  bride-elect  was 
1  not  to  be  bothered/  The  phrase  was  her 
own.  and  no  objection  was  taken  to  it. 
Lady  Burcote  made  it  a  rule  never  to  bother 
people  who  were  sensible  enough  to  do  as 
they  were  told  ;  so  tor  the  next  week  or  ten 
days  her  daughter  had  an  easy  and  pleasant 
time  of  it.  The  time,  that  is  to  say,  would 
have  been  easy  and  pleasant  for  Lady 
Florence  if  it  had  not  slipped  away  with  such 
alarming  rapidity,  and  if  she  could  have 
forgiven  herself  for  her  treachery  to  Frank 
Innes.  But  this  was  what,  contrary  to  her 
anticipation,  she  found  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. She  loved  him  ;  she  had 
told  him  that  she  loved  him  ;  he  would  not 
and  could  not  make  any  allowances  for  her ; 
henceforth  he  would  undoubtedly  despise  her 
vol.  111.  46 
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as  a  traitress.  These  were  simple  facts  from 
which  there  was  no  escape,  and  they  were 
present  with  her  by  day  and  by  night.  Some- 
times she  thought  that,  if  she  could  see  him 
once  more  and  lay  two  or  three  other  simple 
facts  before  him,  she  would  be  a  shade  less 
miserable.  '  But  perhaps,'  she  reflected,  '  it 
is  just  as  well  that  he  is  abroad.  He  will 
have  got  over  his  indignation  and  fallen  in 
and  out  of  love  half  a  dozen  times,  most 
likely,  before  we  meet  again — if  we  ever  do 
meet  again.     All  men  are  like  that.' 

This  precocious  judgment  upon  masculine 
nature  at  large,  which  was  the  fruit  of 
hearsay  rather  than  of  experience,  received 
the  refutation  that  it  merited  when  Lady 
Florence,  walking  homewards  one  afternoon, 
after  a  solitary  country  ramble,  was  accosted 
by  a  tall,  spare,  gray-bearded  individual,  who 
touched  his  hat  and  said  : 

'  Excuse  me  stoppin'  of  you,  my  lady  ; 
but  I've  just  been  up  to  see  his  lordship's 
gardener  about  some  o1  them  new  chrysanths, 
as  is  turnin'  out  oncommon  poor,  I'm  sorry 
to  find,  and  I  understood  from  him  as  I 
might  meet  you,  if  I  was  to  go  back  this  way.' 

'  Oh,  is  that  you,  Chervil  ?'  said  Lady 
Florence,  with  a  sudden  flicker  of  hope,  which 
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as  suddenly  died  away  under  a  conviction  of 
its  absurdity.  '  I  haven't  had  time  to  look 
up  old  Eliza  lately.  She  is  all  right,  I 
hope  T 

1  Right  she  is,  rny  lady,'  answered  Peter, 
1  bein',  in  a  manner  0'  speakin',  beyond  reach 
of  earthly  misfortuns.  Which  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  some  as  lives  in  mansions, 
'stead  of  almshouses/ 

Peter  drew  a  note  from  his  breast-pocket, 
held  it  up  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
cleared  his  voice,  and  proceeded  :  '  This  here 
billy,  my  lad}7,  which  Mr.  Innes,  as  arrived 
at  Stoke  Leighton  from  the  Continent  yester- 
day, quite  unexpected,  and  comin'  up  for  to 
see  me  this  mornin' — for  he's  a  gentleman  as 
do  take  a  deal  0'  interest  in  gardening  you 
see,  my  lady — and  owin'  to  me  havin' 
mentioned  casual  as  I  might  have  to  step 
across  to  his  lordship's  in  the  course  o'  the 
day ' 

'  Give  it  to  me,'  interrupted  Lady  Florence, 
snatching  the  envelope  out  of  Peter's  hand, 
and  thus  relieving  him  from  further  struggles 
with  a  sentence  which  had  escaped  his  con- 
trol. '  I  suppose  you  were  to  take  back  an 
answer,  weren't  you  ?' 

1  As  your  ladyship  pleases,'  answered  Peter, 
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slightly  shocked  hy  what  struck  him  as  an 
unseemly  disregard  for  conventionality.  His 
own  delicacy  had  forbidden  him  to  hint  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  long  tramp  across  country 
with  no  other  object  than  that  of  surrepti- 
tiously delivering  Frank's  missive  ;  but  Lady 
Florence,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  scorning  useless 
pretence,  did  not  trouble  herself  to  dissemble 
anything  except  her  agitation.  Having  torn 
open  the  envelope  and  run  her  eye  rapidly 
over  the  few  lines  which  it  contained,  she 
said  : 

1  You  may  tell  him  that  I  will  be  there- 
to-morrow  at  the  same  time  as  before.  It 
will  do  no  good  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
do  much  harm,  either.' 

Peter  touched  his  hat  and  departed,  with- 
out another  word.  He  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be  involved 
in  underhand  dealings ;  but,  like  many  other 
men  of  strict  integrity,  he  knew  how  to  make 
terms  with  his  conscience  by  ignoring  what 
he  was  about.  He  had  been  asked  to  deliver 
a  note,  and  he  had  delivered  it  :  its  contents 
were  no  concern  of  his. 

Lady  Florence,  for  her  part,  did  not  always 
care  to   obey  the  voice  of   conscience ;    and 
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although  it  was  quite  plainly  her  duty  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Frank's  impassioned  entreaty  that 
she  would  meet  him  once  more,  she  had  no 
hesitation  in  turning  her  back  upon  her  duty. 
She  wanted  to  see  him ;  she  wanted  to  have 
one  last  opportunity  of  saying  things  to  him 
which  might  or  might  not  have  the  effect  of 
causing  him  to  think  of  her  without  rancour 
in  the  time  that  was  coming  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  one  or  two  readers  of  these 
pages  may  be  acquainted  with  the  keen  satis- 
faction attendant  upon  conscious  and  deliberate 
peccadilloes. 

To  the  leniency  of  such  honest  and  beloved 
fellow-sinners  the  present  humble  chronicler 
may  safely  appeal  on  behalf  of  poor  Lady 
Florence,  who  told  her  mother  a  little  fib  on  the 
morrow  and  who  was  permitted  to  drive  over 
to  Stoke  Morton  in  her  pony-carriage  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  visiting  her  old  nurse. 
She  did  not  visit  old  Eliza,  having  neither 
the  time  nor  the  heart  to  enter  into  details 
upon  the  subject  of  her  approaching  marriage, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  disposed  of  her  pony 
and  her  groom  at  the  village  inn,  she  walked 
straight  to  the  churchyard,  where  Frank  was 
impatiently  awaiting  her. 

i  Is  it  true  ?'  was  the  first  thing  that  he 
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said,  after  a  greeting  over  the  precise  nature 
of  which  a  modest  veil  shall  be  drawn. 

'  Of  course  it  is  true/  she  answered.  'I 
told  you,  you  know,  how  it  would  be.  It  is 
horrible  and  disgusting  and  disgraceful  and  all 
the  rest  of  it ;  but  it  isn't  my  fault,  and — 
and  it  doesn't  very  much  matter.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  I  expect  it  matters  ever  so 
much  more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you.  Don't 
scold  me  ;  that's  all  I  beg  of  you  !  If  you 
think  I  deserve  to  be  punished,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  going  to  be  punished — and 
pretty  severely  too  !  Whatever  happens,  I 
shall  never  love  anyone  but  you :  that's 
what  I  came  here  to  sa}7.' 

'  And  that's  the  only  thing  that  I  wanted 
you  to  say,'  Frank  declared.  '  I  did  rather 
hope  that  you  would  have  had  the  strength  of 
mind  to  hold  out  against  Galashiels  and  your 
mother  ;  but  I  dare  say  I'm  no  judge  of  how 
hard  it  is  to  resist  the  kind  of  pressure  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  and  I 
certainly  don't  want  you  to  be  punished  in  the 
way  that  you  are  thinking  of.  You  aren't 
going  to  marry  Galashiels,  let  me  tell  you.' 

1  Oh  yes  ;  indeed  I  am  !'  returned  Lady 
Florence,  shaking  her  head  mournfully ; 
1  everything  is  quite  settled.' 
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'  Settlements  be  bothered  !  Handsome  as 
his  may  be,  I  don't  believe  they'll  tempt  you, 
and  I  don't  believe  you  are  any  more  afraid 
of  poverty  than  I  am.  Come  and  sit  down 
on  this  old  tombstone  while  I  give  an  account 
of  myself  and  of  the  plot  that  the  Countess 
Radna  and  I  have  been  hatching  between  us. 
The  Countess  has  been  a  rare  good  friend  to 
me,  and  she  wants  to  be  a  good  friend  to  you 
too.      At  least,  I  hope  you'll  think  so.' 

Lady  Florence,  when  the  Countess's 
audacious  project  had  been  revealed  to  her, 
did  think  so,  and,  as  for  poverty,  she  pro- 
tested airily  that  that  had  no  terrors  for  her. 
She  did  not,  in  fact,  know  what  poverty  was, 
whereas  she  knew  very  well  what  love  was, 
and  guessed  also  what  it  would  mean  to  be 
united  for  life  to  a  man  whom  she  loathed. 

1  But  I  can't  bring  myself  to  imagine,'  she 
sighed,  ■  that  such  an  event  could  ever  come 
off.  It  is  too  wild  and  improbable  !  Mamma 
would  be  sure  to  find  out  all  about  it ;  she 
always  does  find  out  all  about  everything. 
Besides,  what  should  I  do  if  she  simply  said 
that  she  didn't  wish  me  to  accept  the  Countess 
Radna's  invitation  ?' 

'  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
that   when   she   has   said  so  ;   but  she    won't 
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say  so/  answered  Frank  confidently.  '  It 
was  only  your  consent  that  was  essential,  and 
you've  given  your  consent  now,  Heaven  be 
praised  !  I'll  telegraph  to  Paris  this  after- 
noon, and  she'll  write  to  Lady  Burcote  at 
once.  Would  you  mind  if  I  were  to  stand  on 
my  head  for  one  little  moment  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  should  mind  very  much  ;  there's 
nothing  to  stand  on  your  head  about ;  don't 
be  idiotic  !'  returned  Lady  Florence.  '  Ever 
so  many  things  have  to  be  considered  yet. 
You  are  staying  with  your  cousin,  I  suppose. 
Doesn't  he  suspect  what  has  brought  you 
back  to  England  in  such  a  hurry  ?' 

'  Now,  look  here,'  said  Frank;  'all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  Paris  when  you 
are  asked  :  that  doesn't  commit  you  to 
anything,  does  it  ?  Leave  the  rest  to  me, 
and  you'll  see  how7  smoothly  it  will  go.  I 
have  no  doubt  Douglas  suspects  why  I  have 
come  back — indeed,  I'm  sure  he  does — but 
he  won't  interfere  ;  he  isn't  the  sort  of  chap 
to  interfere  with  things  that  don't  concern 
him.  Moreover,  when  I  take  leave  of  him, 
he  won't  ask  me  where  I  am  going,  and 
I  shan't  volunteer  the  information  that  I  am 
bound  for  the  Avenue  Friedland.' 

Lady   Florence    had   a    good    many   more 
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objections  to  urge  ;  but  none  of  them  were 
seriously  entertained,  or  even  very  seriously 
put  forward.  It  was  agreed  that  she  should 
let  Frank  know,  either  through  the  post 
or  through  Peter  Chervil,  whether  her  trip 
to  Paris  had  been  sanctioned  or  not  ;  and, 
although  the  conspirators  remained  in  close 
conversation  until  it  was  high  time  for  one  of 
them  to  be  wending  her  way  homewards,  the 
working  out  of  their  conspiracy  was  not  the 
subject  which  chiefly  engrossed  them.  For 
that  reason,  it  will  be  divined  that  the 
remarks  which  they  interchanged  before  they 
parted  were  hardly  of  a  nature  to  merit 
repetition. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

DOUGLAS    PAYS    A    FRIENDLY    CALL. 

Douglas  Colborne  had  been  more  surprised 
than  displeased  by  the  receipt  of  the  telegram 
which  announced  his  cousin's  sudden  return 
to  England  and  requested  a  week's  hospitality. 
Having  been  informed  of  Lady  Florence 
Carey's  engagement  to  Lord  Galashiels,  he 
had,  of  course,  guessed  at  once  what  had 
caused  the  young  man  to  change  his  plans, 
and  although  he  did  not  believe  that  Frank 
would  gain  anything  by  a  desperate  appeal  to 
the  constancy  of  a  girl  who  had  been  certain 
from  the  first  to  prove  inconstant,  he  was 
willing  to  grant  him  any  opportunity  of 
makiug  such  an  appeal  that  proximity  might 
afford.  Moreover,  he  himself  was  feeling  very 
dull  and  lonely  ;  for  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
who  had  been  staying  with  him  during  the 
summer,    had   now7   departed   on    a   round    of 
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visits,  and,  for  various  reasons,  he  had  not 
cared  to  invite  anybody  else  to  occupy  the 
vacant  rooms  which  his  housemaids  had 
ceased  to  dust  or  sweep.  He  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  asking  Frank  to  come  and  keep  him 
company  ;  still,  he  was  not  sorry  that  Frank's 
personal  inclinations  should  have  prompted 
him  to  adopt  that  course. 

Frank,  when  he  arrived,  was  portentously 
mysterious,  alleging  that  he  had  '  one  or  two 
things  to  do  '  which  had  necessitated  his 
journey,  but  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
set  out  for  Italy  once  more  in  a  few  days,  and 
disclaiming  with  an  earnestness  which  would 
not  have  deceived  an  infant  any  object  in 
visiting  Buckinghamshire  save  that  rendered 
imperative  upon  him  by  considerations  of 
gratitude  and  the  ties  of  relationship.  As, 
however,  he  was  not  questioned  (which  was 
rather  provoking),  and  as  his  temperament 
was  the  reverse  of  secretive,  he  had  not  been 
many  hours  under  Douglas's  roof  before  he 
had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  divulged  his 
true  errand. 

'  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,'  his  host 
said,  in  reply  to  certain  leading  observations 
which  were  made  after  dinner;  'all  I  have 
heard    is    that     Lord    Galashiels    and    Lady 
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Florence  are  to  be  married  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  you  want  to  hear  more,  you  had 
better  apply  at  headquarters,  hadn't  you  ? 
Not  that  I  should  advise  you  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort :  because  I  don't  see  what  more 
there  is  to  be  heard — to  any  purpose.  Do  as 
you  like,  though  ;  it's  your  affair,  not  mine. 
You  will  end,  most  likely,  in  coming  round  to 
my  opinion  that  women  aren't  worth  a  tenth 
part  of  the  bother  that  we  give  ourselves 
about  them.' 

'  Some  women  are  worth  nothing  at  all ; 
but  it's  absurd  to  condemn  them  in  the  lump, 
as  you  do,'  answered  Frank,  with  equal 
veracity  and  sagacity.  '  I'm  not  prepared  to 
say,'  he  continued,  '  whether  I  shall  apply  at 
headquarters  for  further  information  about 
Lady  Florence's  engagement — supposing  that 
there  really  is  an  engagement.  I  may  or  I 
may  not.  But  there  are  worse  plans  than 
applying  at  headquarters,  and,  between  you 
and  me,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  regret  it 
if  you  were  to  give  that  plan  a  trial.' 

He  then  related  how  he  had  chanced  to 
fall  in  with  the  Countess  Radna  at  Bella^io, 
and  how  her  language  and  demeanour  had 
convinced  him  that  she  was  by  no  means 
irreconcilable.      Naturally,  he  failed  to  convey 
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a  similar  impression  to  his  cousin  by  the 
delivery  of  the  only  message  which  she  had 
been  pleased  to  send  to  him  ;  and  Douglas, 
after  this  had  been  duly  communicated  to  him, 
merely  remarked  : 

;  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to  say 
that ;  I  never  for  oue  moment  imagined  that 
she  had  authorized  the  Baroness  von  Bicken- 
bacfa  to  write  to  me,  and  I  didn't  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  letter.  I  take  it 
that  my  wife,  who  isn't  a  child,  knows  her 
own  mind.  It  is  possible,  though  I  don't 
think  it  is  probable,  that  she  would  like  me 
to  eat  humble  pie  once  more ;  but  I  have 
done  so  once,  and  once  is  enough.  Please 
don't  set  me  down  as  an  unmannerly  brute  if 
I  beg  you  to  drop  the  subject.' 

Frank  said  no  more — being,  indeed,  pro- 
vided with  other  subjects  of  a  more  engrossing 
and  urgent  character  to  think  about — but 
Douglas  was  angered  and  irritated  beneath  his 
assumed  composure,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  following  day  he  had  much  ado  to  restrain 
himself  from  speaking  snappishly  to  the 
various  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  '  Why  can't  she  let  me  alone  ?' 
he  kept  saying  to  himself.  '  We  are  separated 
by  her  own  wish  ;   I  haven't  attempted  to  in- 
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terfere  with  her  in  any  way  since  she  left  me, 
and  surely  she  might  be  magnanimous  enough 
to  return  the  compliment !  But  magnanimity 
isn't  included  in  the  list  of  her  virtues.' 

The  list  of  her  virtues,  had  it  been  drawn 
up  at  this  time  by  him,  would  in  truth  have 
proved  a  remarkably  short  one.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  or  more  common  than  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman  whose  conspicuous  virtues  are 
few  in  number ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  remain  in  love  with  one  to  whom 
certain  good  qualities  have  been  mistakenly 
ascribed;  and  this  was  Douglas  Colborne's 
present  case.  He  had  unquestionably  made  a 
mistake  ;  his  wife  had  proved — she  had  even, 
apparently,  taken  some  trouble  to  prove — to 
him  that  she  was  not  what  he  had  imagined 
her  to  be.  Perhaps  she  was  not  to  blame  for 
his  vain  imaginings ;  yet  he  could  not  acquit 
her  of  all  blame  in  the  matter,  nor  had  he 
been  able  to  think  of  any  adequate  reply  to 
Loo,  who,  during  her  sojourn  at  Stoke  Leigh- 
ton,  had  more  than  once  lamented  openly  and 
unblushingly  that  he  should  have  gone  so  far 
afield  in  search  of  a  wife,  when  a  lady  who 
would  have  made  an  admirable  wife  for  him  in 
all  respects  might  have  been  found  within  an 
easy  walk  of  his  home.      He  had  allowed  Loo 
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to  make  speeches  of  that  kind  because  they 
had  not  been  as  disagreeable  to  him  as, 
possibly,  they  ought  to  have  been ;  he  had 
likewise  allowed  her  to  put  an  end  to  an 
estrangement  to  which  no  spoken  allusion  had 
been  made,  and  he  wTas  now  once  more  upon 
friendly  terms  with  Peggy  Eowley,  although 
their  old  intimacy  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  renewed. 

Thus,  it  suggested  itself  to  him  almost  in 
the  light  of  a  duty,  on  the  morning  when 
Frank  Innes,  without  stating  whither  he  was 
bound,  started  off  to  meet  Lady  Florence 
Carey  in  a  country  churchyard,  that  he  should 
ride  over  to  Swinford  Manor  and  hold  a  con- 
sultation with  one  of  Frank's  most  trusted 
friends  and  advisers.  Obviously  the  young 
man  meditated  some  foolish  proceeding  or 
other,  and  obviously  it  behoved  those  who 
were  interested  in  him  to  ascertain  what 
notion  he  had  taken  into  his  head.  So 
Douglas,  after  disposing  of  a  solitary  luncheon, 
ordered  his  horse  and  trotted  over  highways 
and  by-ways  to  his  neighbour's  residence. 

He  was  incorrect  in  his  surmise  that  Frank 
had  visited  her  on  the  previous  day,  and  it 
was  neither  with  him  nor  with  his  cousin  that 
her  attention  was  occupied  when  he  hooked 
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his  hunting-crop  into  the  handle  of  her  door- 
bell. Miss  Eowley  was  at  home,  the  butler 
said,  but  he  believed  she  was  out  in  the 
garden ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  delay  of  five 
minutes  that  Mr.  Colborne  was  requested  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  join  her  there.  He  found 
her  deep  in  conversation  with  her  head-gar- 
dener, who  touched  his  hat  on  the  advent 
of  the  new-comer,  without  pausing  in  an 
harangue  upon  the  ravages  of  black  fly,  while 
Peggy  merely  held  out  her  hand  and  did  not 
turn  her  head. 

'  That  is  all  very  fine,'  said  she,  when 
Peter  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  ;  '  but  the 
upshot  of  it  seems  to  be  that  other  people  can 
grow  chrysanthemums  as  they  ought  to  be 
grown  and  that  we  can't.  Is  black  fly  un- 
known at  Lord  Burcote's  place  ?' 

Then  she  turned  to  her  visitor  and  appealed 
to  him,  as  an  impartial  observer,  to  say 
whether  it  wasn't  too  bad.  '  Peter  chooses  to 
sneer  at  Lord  Burcote's  single  stems ;  but  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  Lord  Burcote's  man 
has  succeeded  where  he  has  failed.  I'll 
trouble  you  just  to  look  at  that  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  ! — and  at  that  Louis  Boehmer !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  specimens  V 

1  I'm  no  judge,'  answered  Douglas,  laugh- 
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ing.  '  Comparing  your  chrysanthemums  with 
my  own,  I  should  have  said  that  you  had 
every  prospect  of  a  magnificent  show;  but  I 
dare  say  the  Burcote  establishment  produces 
some  troublesome  growths.  It  has  produced 
one  which  is  not  unlikely  to  give  me  trouble, 
I  know  !  In  point  of  fact,  I  came  here  to 
talk  to  you  about  her,  aud  I  shall  be  thankful 
to  be  reassured,  if  you  can  reassure  me,  when 
you  have  done  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
your  flower-pots.' 

Peter  Chervil  shot  a  sharp  side-glance  at 
the  speaker ;  but  Peggy's  countenance  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  innocence  and  interroga- 
tion. She  continued  to  make  trenchant 
criticisms  and  issue  orders  for  some  little 
time  ;  but  eventually  she  motioned  to  her 
visitor  to  follow  her  towards  the  house  and 
invited  him  to  explain  his  errand. 

k  If  you  have  come  to  rebuke  me  about 
Florence  Carey's  engagement,  you  have  come 
to  the  wrong  place,'  said  she.  '  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  couldu't  do 
anything  worth  speaking  of,  and  I  knewT  from 
the  first  what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be. 
When  you  write  to  your  cousin  you  may  tell 
him  from  me  that  he  has  only  himself  to  thank. 
I  don't  suppose  there  was  ever  much  chance 
vol.  in.  47 
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for  him  ;  but  he  might  have  had  a  try,  instead 
of  bolting  out  of  the  country  and  leaving 
things  to  take  their  course.' 

'  Frank  has  come  home,'  answered  Douglas  ; 
'  I  thought  he  must  have  been  to  see  you  yes- 
terday. Anyhow,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he 
has  gone  to  see  Lady  Florence  to-day,  and  I 
wish  he  hadn't !  I  have  no  wish  to  rebuke 
you,  or  anybody  else,  about  the  girl's  engage- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  welcome,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  marry  whom  she 
pleases,  except  Frank.  But  I'm  rather  un- 
easy about  him.  I  can't  make  out  what  he  is 
after,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  might  be 
able  to  enlighten  me.' 

1  Oh,  he  has  come  back,  has  he  ?'  said 
Peggy.  '  No  ;  I  can't  throw  any  light  upon 
his  intentions.  He  hasn't  had  the  impudence 
to  impart  them  to  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and 
I  should  have  refused  to  listen  to  him  if  he 
had  attempted  anything  of  the  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  nothing 
would  delight  me  more  than  to  hear  of  his 
having  cut  out  Lord  Galashiels  and  snatched 
Florry  away  from  the  clutches  of  that  un- 
natural old  mother  of  hers.' 

'  How  could  he  do  that  ?' 

'  I'm   not    saying   that   he  can    or  that  he 
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will ;  only,  as  you  are  sure  that  he  has  gone 
to  see  Florry,  it  seems  probable  that  he  has 
some  object  in  view,  and  it  doesn't  seem  very 
probable  that  his  object  in  travelling  all  this 
distance  was  to  congratulate  her.' 

'  That's  just  it,'  observed  Douglas  medita- 
tively. 

Peggy  looked  at  him  and  laughed.  After 
a  short  interval  of  silence,  she  said  : 

1  I  don't  think  there  is  any  great  need  for 
you  to  distress  yourself ;  Florry  is  too  much 
cowed  by  Lady  Burcote  to  break  out  into 
open  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Innes  is — well,  he 
isn't  as  rash  as  I  should  like  him  to  be.  So 
it  will  be  all  right,  and  he  will  return  to  his 
musical  studies  presently,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  return  to  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  with  a  quiet  mind.' 

'  Why  do  you  always  talk  as  if  I  cared 
about  nothing  except  my  own  comfort  ?' 
asked  Douglas,  in  a  somewhat  injured  tone. 

'  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  had.  When  did  I 
talk  in  that  way  V 

1  Well,  it  is  true  that  you  haven't  talked 
much  to  me  in  any  way  of  late,'  answered 
Douglas ;  '  but  whenever  you  do  honour  me 
so  far,  you  take  up  the  same  sort  of  tone  as 
you    are    taking    now.       And    I    can't    quite 
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understand  what  I  have  done  to  deserve 
it/ 

The  complaint  was  a  sufficiently  absurd 
one  ;  but  the  injustice  of  it  was  a  good  deal 
less  provoking  to  Peggy  than  it  would  have 
been  to  a  man.  She  perceived  that  he  was 
vexed  with  her  for  having  shunned  him,  not 
on  account  of  any  real  or  imaginary  change 
in  her  opinion  of  him  ;  and  injustice  arising 
from  such  a  cause  is  seldom  found  unpardon- 
able by  the  gentler  sex.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  embark  upon  a  line  of  defence 
which  might  lead  to  embarrassing  explana- 
tions, so  she  contented  herself  with  begging 
him  briskly  not  to  be  so  silly. 

'  If  I  meant  to  accuse  anybody  of  thinking 
a  little  bit  too  much  about  his  own  comfort, 
it  was  Mr.  Innes,  not  you,'  she  declared. 
'  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  think  about 
our  own  comfort ;  and  quite  right  too  ! 
There's  no  special  merit  in  being  uncomfort- 
able, otherwise  I  dare  say  you  would  be  a 
good  candidate  for  a  prize  ;  for  you  generally 
seem  to  succeed  in  making  yourself  so.  Why 
quarrel  with  me  for  trying  to  persuade  you 
that  you  needn't  make  yourself  so  about  your 
cousin  ?' 

He  had  no  quarrel  at  all  with  her  on  that 


score,  and  he  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he 
had  none.  '  But  it's  useless  to  pretend,'  he 
added,  '  that  we  are  as  good  friends  as  we 
used  to  be.  You  know  very  well  that  we 
aren't,  and  I  suppose  you  also  know  why  we 
aren't.     I  don't.' 

'  Well,  I  believe  there  was  a  sort  of  a  cool- 
ness,' answered  Peggy,  laughing  ;  '  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  banished 
through  the  good  offices  of  Loo ;  and  it's 
always  a  mistake — don't  you  think  so  ? — to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  little  tiffs  and  huffs ; 
inquiry  is  so  apt  to  start  them  again.  Let 
us  assume  that  this  one  was  causeless,  and 
say  no  more  about  it.  Will  you  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  Miss  Spofforth  ?' 

Douglas  declined  both  Miss  Spofforth  and 
the  tea.  He  did  not  want  either,  and  he  did 
want — or,  at  any  rate,  he  said  so — to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  a  mystery  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  beyond  his  capacity  to  solve. 

•  Would  you  mind  telling  me,'  he  asked, 
1  why  you  turned  your  back  upon  me  in 
London  ?  I  hope  it  wasn't  because  you 
thought  me  ungrateful  in  a  political  sense.  I 
know  you  were  kind  enough  to  use  your 
interest  on  my  behalf,  and  I  know  how 
powerful  your  interest  is;  but ' 
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'  Oh,  what  a  noodle  you  are  V  interrupted 
Peggy,  the  colour  rising  into  her  cheeks. 
1  Who  but  you  would  have  hit  upon  such  a 
far-fetched  notion  as  that  I  was  out  of  temper 
with  you  for  having  trampled  my  modest 
influence  under  foot !  You  can't  have  the 
confidence  in  your  own  merits  that  you  ought 
to  have,  and  you  can  have  none  whatsoever 
in  mine,  to  talk  that  sort  of  nonsense.  I'll 
answer  your  question,  though  I  do  rather 
mind  answering  it,  and  though  I  do  think  it 
a  curiously  stupid  one.  I  turned  my  back 
upon  you  simply  because  I  was  informed  that 
some  people  wTere  saying  that  you  had  been 
seeing  a  little  too  much  of  my  face.  There  ! 
now  you  know  all  about  it,  and  if  you  like  to 
burst  out  laughing,  you  have  my  full  per- 
mission to  laugh  until  you  split  your  sides. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  I  am  not 
an  old  maid  yet,  and  that  you  have  seen  fit 
to  separate  yourself  from  your  wife,  and  that 
gossip  counts  for  something.  I  used  to  think 
that  I  despised  gossip  ;  but  I  have  advanced 
so  far  towards  old -maidenhood  now  that  I 
don't  care  to  brave  it  any  longer.' 

Instead  of  laughing,   Douglas  looked  very 
grave  and  sighed. 

1 1  beg  your  pardon/   said  he.      '  I  ought 
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to  have  thought  of  that,  and  I  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  stupid.  The  truth  is  that,  until 
quite  lately,  I  have  always  cherished  a  sort  of 
hope — or  at  least  a  sort  of  expectation — that 
my  wife  would  give  in  and  return  to  me.' 

'  Oh,  she'll  do  that,  if  you  will  give  her 
time.' 

'  No  ;  she  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
returning,  and,  since  nobody  hears  us,  I  will 
confess  that  I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  that 
she  should.  The  plain  English  of  it  all  is 
that  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  and  that  I 
must  bear  the  inevitable  penalty.  I  am  not 
going  to  whine  ;  only  I  wish  it  wasn't  a  part 
of  my  penalty  that  our  old  friendship  must 
come  to  an  end.' 

Peggy  had  many  very  sensible  remarks  to 
make  in  contravention  of  so  gloomy  a  view. 
She  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  concluding 
that  a  woman  who  has  left  her  husband  has 
necessarily  ceased  to  love  him ;  she  advised 
concessions  and  advances  which  Douglas  de- 
cisively refused  to  grant,  and  she  argued  at 
considerab'e  length  upon  the  time-honoured 
thesis  that  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face  is  a  method  of  procedure  which  can 
neither  benefit  nor  harm  anybody,  save  the 
individual  who  chooses  to  adopt  it.     But  she 
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was  put  to  silence  when  her  companion  told 
her  in  so  many  words  that,  whether  his  wife 
desired  a  separation  or  not,  he  did. 

By  this  time  Douglas  had  fetched  his  horse 
from  the  stable-yard  and  was  leading  him 
down  the  avenue,  while  Miss  Rowley  walked 
beside  her  departing  visitor.      He  said  : 

'  I'm  not  to  be  pitied  for  being  parted  from 
a  woman  who  never  really  cared  for  me  and 
for  whom,  perhaps,  I  never  really  cared.  It's 
best  as  it  is.  But  you  may  pity  my  loneli- 
ness, if  you  like,  and,  as  I  told  you  just  now, 
I  do  think  it  rather  hard  lines  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  give  up  my  friends.' 

'  Oh,'  returned  Peggy,  with  a  short  laugh, 
'  that  affliction  isn't  likely  to  be  permanent, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  marry,  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to  receive 
any  friends  who  conduct  themselves  with 
ordinary  discretion.' 

Douglas  was  quite  surprised  to  find  how 
disagreeable  this  simple  suggestion  for  the 
removal  of  a  difficulty  was  to  him. 

'  Are  you  thinking  of  marrying,  then  ?'  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  all  his  efforts 
could  not  deprive  of  harshness. 

'  Miss  SpofTorth  says  it  is  high  time  that  I 
thought    of    it,'   answered   Peggy,    '  and,    all 
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things  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
her.  Liberty  is  sweet ;  but  married  women 
have  as  much  liberty  as  girls  nowadays  ;  in 
some  respects  they  have  even  more.  So  per- 
haps I  had  better  not  delay  much  longer  to 
make  somebody  happy.' 

'  H'm  !   anybody  in  particular  ?' 

1  One  out  of  three  or  four,  I  think.  There 
are  certainly  three  who  would  do  very  nicely.' 

'  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  don't 
love  any  one  of  the  three.  Well,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  astonished.  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  were  the  last  person  in  the  world — 
quite  the  last — to  tie  yourself  to  a  man  whom 
you  didn't  love.  You  may  take  my  word  rof 
it  that  you  will  repent  of  your  bargain  if  you 
do  ;   and  I  ought  to  know  ! ' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  walk  to  Miss 
Rowley's  lodge  Douglas  did  all  the  talking, 
and  it  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  did  it 
extremely  well.  Nobody  could  have  depicted 
the  folly  and  sin  oH  entering  upon  matrimony 
without  love  in  more  glowing  and  convincing 
terms  than  he  employed,  nor  could  anybody 
have  spoken  with  more  perfect  sincerity.  He 
wished  for  nothing  else — what  else  could  he 
wish  for  ? — than  to  restrain  his  friend  from 
falling  into  a  grievous  error.      It  could  make 
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no  difference  to  him  personally  whether  she 
married  or  remained  single ;  and  if,  once  or 
twice,  the  thought  did  cross  his  mind  that  he 
might  have  been  less  disinterested,  but  for 
the  grievous  error  which  he  himself  had  com- 
mitted, no  such  thought  presented  itself  in 
distinct  shape  to  him.  Only  the  nature  of  the 
subject  caused  him  to  notice  how  pretty 
Peggy  Rowley  was  and  to  wonder  that  he  had 
not  noticed  it  before. 

She  dismissed  him  with  the  valedictory 
remark  that  his  sentiments  were  unexception- 
able, although  they  had  not  the  fascination  of 
originality. 

'  We  all  know,'  said  she,  '  what  marriage  is 
in  the  ideal,  and  most  of  us  know7  what  it  is 
in  reality.  I  have  lived  so  long  and  seen 
so  much  that  I  can  dispense  with  realized 
ideals.  So  can  Mr.  Innes  and  Florence  Carey 
and  ninety -nine  mortals  out  of  any  chance 
hundred.  As  for  you,  you  are  all  right,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  be  Prime  Minister  some 
day ;  and  as  you  won't  be  Prime  Minister 
next  year,  or  even  ten  years  hence,  you  are 
comfortably  provided  for.  Let  us  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are,  and  be  as  jolly  as 
circumstances  will  allow  us  to  be.' 
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Douglas,  before  mounting  his  horse,  deemed 
it  needful  to  explain  that  circumstances  did 
not  admit  of  any  great  future  jollity  on  his 
part.  He  likewise  represented  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  sad  object-lesson,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  hint  that,  if  he  could  have  recalled 
past  years  and  made  a  fresh  start,  his  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  ascribed  to  him.  But  Peggy  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  remotest  comprehen- 
sion of  his  meaning.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  sage  counsels,  promising  to  give  them  due 
weight  before  she  decided  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  them,  and  if,  at  the  last  moment,  she  per- 
mitted him  to  hold  her  hand  rather  longer 
than  a  mere  friend  and  country  neighbour 
would  have  been  likely  to  do,  that  was  only 
because  he  was  not,  and  never  could  be, 
anything  more  than  a  mere  friend  and  country 
neighbour  to  her. 

She  did  not  recognise  a  gentleman  on  a 
bay  horse  who  trotted  past  her  immediately 
after  Mr.  Colborne  had  left,  nor  did  she  sus- 
pect that  he  had  witnessed  her  leave-taking 
from  her  friend  and  had  drawn  hasty  and 
inaccurate  deductions  from  what  he  had  seen. 
The  Marchese  di  Leonforte  was  quite  the  man 
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to  draw  hasty  and  inaccurate  deductions  ;  but, 
then,  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte  was  not  at 
all  the  man  who  could  have  been  expected 
to  be  in  Buckinghamshire  at  that  season  of 
the  year. 


CHAPTEE  XLIIL 

LEONFOETE    SMELLS    A    RAT. 

The  epoch  in  which  we  live  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  facility  of  communication  which 
it  affords  and  the  ease  with  which,  not  only 
this  or  that  place,  but  the  society  of  those 
who  reside  therein,  may  be  reached ;  so  that 
nobody  is  really  unlikely  to  be  encountered 
at  any  given  spot  or  at  any  given  time.  The 
Marchese  di  Leonforte,  for  example,  was  not 
at  all  more  unlikely  to  be  met  with  at  Bur- 
cote  Hall  than  many  other  people  to  whom 
the  hospitality  of  the  noble  owner  had  been 
extended,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
now  staying  there  although  Lady  Florence 
had  not  considered  the  circumstance  worthy 
of  mention  during  her  stolen  interview  with 
Frank  Innes. 

Leonforte    had    stayed    in    inany    country 
houses,   and  had    accumulated    quite   a  large 
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store  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  English 
aristocracy,  its  manners  and  its  customs,  since 
his  departure  from  London.  He  had  had 
what  the  younger  members  of  that  aristo- 
cracy, whose  position  corresponded  to  his  own, 
would  have  called  an  uncommonly  good  time 
of  it  :  he  had  yachted  in  the  Solent ;  he  had 
shot  grouse  in  Scotland  and  partridges  in 
Norfolk  ;  he  had  been  taken  to  race-meetiugs 
at  Newmarket  and  Doncaster ;  and  his  un- 
varying imperturbability  had  earned  for  him  a 
very  general  and  very  liberal  measure  of  regard. 
Certainly  it  had  been  no  fault  of  his  numerous 
entertainers  that  he  had  been  extremely  un- 
happy the  whole  time,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
from  home- sickness  in  a  most  aggravated  form 
of  that  complaint.  Sicily  is  a  mournful  place 
of  abode  during  the  arid  hot  season,  when  all 
nature  lies  wrapped  in  a  death-like  sleep ; 
yet  home  is  always  home,  and  thither  all 
poor,  disenchanted  human  beings  must  needs 
turn  their  eyes  longingly  after  the  hope  of 
earthly  happiness  has  finally  forsaken  them. 
Leonforte,  however,  could  not  go  home, 
because  he  had  a  mission  to  accomplish 
before  quitting  Northern  latitudes,  and  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  forgive  him- 
self had  he  abandoned  it,   vague  though  his 
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designs  and  prospects  were.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation  with  which  Lady 
Burcote,  having  learnt  that  he  was  in  the 
adjoining  county,  favoured  him  ;  for  he  was 
aware  that  Burcote  Hall  was  situated  within 
easy  reach  of  the  estates  owned  respectively 
by  Mr.  Colborne  and  Miss  Bowley,  and  he 
was  anxious,  in  default  of  any  more  promis- 
ing plan,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  those  two 
enemies  of  his. 

He  heard,  without  surprise  and  without 
much  interest,  the  news  that  an  alliance  had 
been  arranged  between  Lady  Florence  Carey 
and  Lord  Galashiels  :  from  what  Frank  Innes 
had  told  him,  he  had  assumed  that  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  hereditary  prejudice 
forbade  him  to  feel  any  great  sympathy  with 
a  young  man  who  could  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  dream  of  making  money  by  singing  in 
places  of  public  amusement.  Still,  his 
curiosity  was  momentarily  aroused  when 
(having  borrowed  a  horse  out  of  his  host's 
stables,  and  having  inquired  his  way  to  Swin- 
ford  Manor,  with  some  indefinite  notion  of 
taking  preliminary  observations),  he  en- 
countered Lady  Florence  driving  homewards 
from  the  rendezvous  that  we  know  of.  There 
was,  of  course,   no   reason  in  the  world  why 
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the  girl  should  not  be  exercising  her  ponies, 
nor  would  he  have  suspected  that  she  was  out 
upon  any  unavowable  errand  if  she  had  not 
blushed  so  vividly  as  she  bowed  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  she  did  blush,  and  she  looked 
so  guilty  that  no  Italian  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  have  helped  forming  a  pretty  shrewd 
surmise  as  to  what  she  had  been  about. 

Leonforte  really  did  not  care  what  she  had 
been  about ;  it  was  nothing  to  him  whether 
she  had  been  meeting  Frank  Innes  or  some 
other  forbidden  admirer.  But  he  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  incident,  just  as  a  scavenger 
will  pick  up  the  most  worthless  of  jetsam,  upon 
the  off-chance  of  its  possessing  some  unforeseen 
value  ;  and  he  amused  himself  with  idle  specu- 
lations as  to  the  meaning  of  Lady  Florence's 
shamefaced  aspect,  until  she  and  her  affairs 
were  driven,  out  of  his  mind  by  a  much  more 
significant  spectacle,  which  it  was  his  privilege 
to  witness. 

He  ought  not  to  have  been  astonished,  nor 
was  he  precisely  astonished,  to  see  Douglas 
Colborne  and  Miss  Rowley  standing,  hand-in- 
hand,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  this  confirmation  of  his 
conviction  had  the  effect  of  making  him  angry. 
He    disliked   them   both,    and    did   not   want 
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either  of  them  to  be  happy ;  but  probably  it 
was  less  on  that  account  than  because  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  whole  world  that  he  was 
disgusted  by  the  sight  of  such  illicit  philander- 
ings.      He  himself  had   fallen  in  love  with  a 
married  woman,  which  was  doubtless  a  sinful 
thing  to  do  ;  but  he  had   been  punished  by 
contemptuous  dismissal  from  her  house,  and 
it  seemed  to  him   only  fair  and  just   that   a 
similar  punishment   should   be  meted  out  to 
others  who  were  every  whit  as  sinful  as  he. 
The  worst  sin  that  can  be  committed  admits  of 
being  rendered  more  heinous  when  hypocrisy 
is  superadded.      At  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
moreover,    there    lurked    a    suspicion,    which 
was  half  pleasant,  half  painful  to  him,  that 
the  Countess  still  believed  in,  if  she  did  not 
positively  love,  her  husband,  and  that  a  report 
of  the   little  scene   of  which  he  had  been  a 
spectator  would  hurt   her  about  as  much  as 
anything  was  likely  to  hurt  her.     He  almost 
wished  to   see  her  again,   if  only  to  convey 
that  report  and  to  watch  the  result.     It  would 
be  an  inadequate  revenge ;  but  it   would  be 
better  than  none. 

Evil  passions  had,  as  has  been  said,  been 
stirred  up  in  his  heart ;  but  he  had  cooled 
down   again  before    he   returned   to   Burcote 

vol.  in.  48 
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Hall.  He  was  nothing  if  not  patient ;  he 
resolved  to  remain  where  he  was  and  to  keep 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  hoping  that  in  process 
of  time  he  would  see  or  hear  of  something 
rather  more  compromising  and  conclusive  than 
an  interview  between  two  neighbours  whom 
all  the  world  knew  to  be  friends.  For  some 
days  his  patience  went  unrewarded,  neither 
Mr.  Colborne's  name  nor  that  of  Miss  Bowley 
being  mentioned  by  any  member  of  the  house- 
party  ;  but  one  morning  he  was  startled  by 
the  mention  of  another  name  which  he  could 
never  hear  without  emotion. 

'  The  Countess  Badna,'  Lady  Burcote  told 
him,  '  has  written  to  beg  that  I  will  let  Florry 
spend  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  with  her  in 
Paris.  Very  kind  of  her,  I'm  sure — especially 
as  she  didn't  notice  Florry's  existence  when 
she  was  in  England,  that  I  can  remember. 
But  she  says  she  is  always  interested  in  girls 
who  are  engaged  to  be  married,  and  it's  true 
that  she  did  come  down  very  handsomely  at 
the  time  of  her  sister-in-law's  engagement  to 
Colonel  Percy.' 

'  The  Countess  Badna  is  well  known  for 
her  kindness  of  heart  and  generosity,'  ob- 
served Leonforte  in  his  grave,  monotonous 
voice. 
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1  Well,  yes ;  I  believe  she  is.  And  she 
says  something  about  shopping.  Of  course 
there  are  heaps  of  things  which  one  can  get 
in  Paris  and  nowhere  else,  and  it  does  sound 
rather  like  an  opportunity  which  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  let  slip.  I  think  I  shall  allow  Florry 
to  go.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Countess  had 
not  misjudged  the  light  in  which  her  invitation 
would  probably  be  regarded  by  Lady  Florence's 
mother,  and,  indeed,  to  render  assurance  doubly 
sure,  she  had  hinted  in  no  obscure  terms  at 
her  intention  of  selecting  some  suitable 
wedding-gift  for  the  promised  bride. 

Leonforte,  conjecturing  that  there  was  more 
in  this  project  than  met  the  eye,  and  gathering 
from  Lady  Burcote's  interrogative  tone  that 
he  was  being  indirectly  consulted,  thought  it 
best  to  say  :  '  I  am  sure,  madame,  that  you 
may  safely  confide  your  charming  daughter  to 
the  Countess's  care.' 

Lady  Burcote  laughed,  and  answered  :  'Oh, 
I  am  not  afraid  that  Florry  will  be  corrupted 
by  the  Countess,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  though  she  doesn't  seem  to 
have  hit  it  off  with  her  husband.  But  perhaps 
that  is  because  he  is  another  paragon,  and 
because  two  of  a  trade  never  agree.     The  only 
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thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  she  should  be 
in  Paris  at  this  time  of  year.  I  thought 
nobody  went  to  Paris  in  autumn.' 

Leonforte  had  also  been  under  that  im- 
pression, and  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  Countess's  departure  from  the 
customs  of  fashionable  society  could  be 
accounted  for  solely  by  the  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart  which  he  had  affirmed  to 
be  notorious.  Still,  as  he  was  unable  to 
fathom  her  design  and  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  attempt  to  defeat  it,  he  contented 
himself  with  taking  some  mental  notes  and 
repeating  that  the  Countess  Eadna  was,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  an  unexceptionable 
chaperon. 

His  faculties  of  observation  being  thus  on 
the  alert,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck,  during 
luncheon- time,  by  a  certain  strangeness  in 
Lady  Florence's  bearing.  The  girl  was 
evidently  excited  and  a  trifle  apprehensive 
into  the  bargain.  Her  eyes  were  bright  ; 
her  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed  ;  she  talked 
more  than  usual ;  and  when  the  Marchese,  by 
way  of  experiment,  asked  her  whether  she 
was  looking  forward  to  her  visit  to  Paris,  she 
replied  that  she  supposed  sbe  would  have  to 
go,  since   she   had   been  invited,  but  that  it 
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was  rather  a  nuisance  to  have  to  take  such  a 
long  journey — which  was  obviously  disin- 
genuous. Leonforte,  in  short,  smelt  a  rat  ; 
and  it  so  chanced  that  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  an  episode  occurred  which  helped 
him  to  arrive  at  something  very  near  a 
surmise  of  the  truth. 

Everybody  who  has  stayed  in  a  country 
house  has  suffered  from  one  of  those  dreadful 
drives  to  distant  places  of  interest  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  find  any  plausible  excuse  for 
declining.  Leonforte,  being  a  foreigner,  did 
not  look  as  sad  and  sullen  as  we  do  under 
such  circumstances,  when  he  was  made  to 
take  his  place  in  a  four-in-hand  break,  driven 
by  Lord  Burcote,  and  was  dismissed  for  three 
hours  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  people  to 
whom  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say ;  but  he 
felt  the  hopeless  dreariness  of  his  position 
quite  as  much  as  any  true-born  Briton  could 
have  done,  and  he  was  equally  conscious  of 
an  overpowering  inclination  to  fall  asleep. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  fallen  asleep,  had 
not  his  senses  been  stirred  into  wakefulness 
by  an  encounter  in  a  narrow  lane  with  a  dog- 
cart in  which  two  gentlemen  were  seated. 
The  lane  was  very  narrow ;  both  vehicles 
were  brought  to  a  momentary  standstill ;  and 
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so  there  was  ample  time  to  notice  that  the 
driver  of  the  dogcart,  who  took  off  his  hat 
and  pulled  his  horse  into  the  ditch,  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Colborne,  while  his  com- 
panion, who  shot  an  unmistakably  inquiring 
glance  at  Lady  Florence,  was  beyond  all 
doubt  Frank  Innes.  Leonforte  saw  the 
glance ;  he  saw  Lady  Florence's  blush — 
unhappily,  the  best  bred  people  are  those 
whose  nerves  are  highly  strung,  whose  circu- 
lation is  quick  and  whose  skins  are  thin — 
and  he  formed  his  own  conclusions.  He  said 
nothing  at  the  time  ;  but.  after  dinner  that 
evening,  he  remarked  carelessly  to  Lady 
Florence  that  he  had  thought  Mr.  Innes  was 
still  abroad. 

'  He  has  come  home,  it  seems,'  answered 
the  girl,  avoiding  her  interlocutor's  e}'e. 

'  Yes,  it  seems  so.  But  he  will  not,  per- 
haps, stay  very  long  in  England  ?' 

Lady  Florence  laughed  nervously. 

'  One  can't  discover  a  person's  intentions 
by  looking  at  him,  can  one  ?'  said  she  ;  '  and 
he  allowed  us  no  chance  of  hearing  his  voice 
this  afternoon,  you  know.  I  dare  say  he  will 
give  you  full  information  if  you  go  over  aud 
call  at  Stoke  Leighton.' 

Leonforte  was  more  than  half  inclined  to 
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adopt  that  suggestion  ;  but  he  merely  re- 
marked that  he  feared  a  visit  from  him  might 
not  be  altogether  welcome  to  Mr.  Colborne  : 
whereupon  Lady  Florence  made  an  incoherent 
murmur  and  effected  her  escape. 

She  fondly  hoped  that  she  had  not  betrayed 
herself ;  but,  even  though  she  should  have 
done  so,  it  was  surely  improbable  that  the 
Italian  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  serve  her 
an  unkind  turn.  She  knew  that  he  was  upon 
friendly  terms  with  Frank  ;  he  was  said  to 
be,  or  to  have  been  upon  something  more 
than  friendly  terms  with  the  Countess  Eadna; 
and  he  could  have  no  motive  for  wishing  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  both  of  them. 

From  these  reflections  Lady  Florence  took 
comfort,  as  she  journeyed,  on  the  following 
day,  towards  London,  Dover  and  Paris.  She 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  comfort  that  she  could 
give  herself,  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  no  lack  of  that  species  of 
courage  which  had  always  been  one  of  the 
attributes  of  her  family,  which  had  led  ruany 
male  Careys  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  hunting-field  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  risk,  while  it  had  prompted  not  a 
few   of   their   sisters  to  indulge    in    startling 
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freaks  of  eccentricity ;  but  if,  on  alighting 
from  the  railway  -  carriage  at  the  Paris 
terminus,  she  had  been  met  by  Lady  Burcote, 
and  if  Lady  Burcote  had  said,  '  Florence, 
walk  round  to  the  opposite  platform,  take 
your  ticket  and  go  straight  home/  Florence 
would  have  obeyed  at  once.  She  would  have 
been  sorry  for  Frank  and  sorry  for  herself ; 
but  she  would  not  have  so  much  as  thought 
of  showing  fight.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been 
within  her  capacity  to  fight  her  mother,  Lord 
Galashiels  would  not  at  that  moment  have 
been  complacently  informing  his  friends  in 
Scotland  that  he  had  '  done  it  this  time  '  and 
that  he  proposed  to  be  *  worked  off '  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Of  course,  however.  Lady  Burcote  was  not 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive.  Instead 
of  her,  a  lady,  enveloped  in  sables  which  the 
Czarina  herself  might  have  envied,  stepped 
forward  as  soon  as  the  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still, the  chef  de  gave  and  other  bedizened 
officials  keeping  a  passage  clear  for  her,  and 
Lady  Florence,  after  having  been  warmly 
embraced,  was  conducted  without  delay  to  a 
comfortably  cushioned  coupe  and  whirled  off 
towards  the  Avenue  Friedland.  Her  maid 
and  her  luggage,  she  was  told,  would  follow 
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presently ;  she  would  find  all  that  she  re- 
quired for  her  immediate  necessities  on  reach- 
ing her  destination.  People  who  affect  to 
make  light  of  the  advantages  of  wealth  are 
probably  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
annoyances  of  poverty ;  while  some  of  us, 
who  are  poor  and  don't  pretend  to  like  being 
poor,  might  perhaps  convince  them  of  ingrati- 
tude to  Providence  if  we  could  keep  them 
kicking  their  heels  for  a  good  solid  half-hour 
in  that  draughty  waiting-room  of  the  Paris 
Gave  clu  Nord,  with  the  charms  of  which  we 
are  only  too  well  acquainted.  But  that  was 
far  from  being  the  lesson  which  the  opulent 
Countess  Ptadna  desired  to  impress  upon  her 
companion.  On  the  contrary,  she  wished 
Lady  Florence  to  believe  what,  after  all,  is 
true  enough,  that  there  are  many  possessions 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  money, 
and  that  the  love  of  a  beloved  fellow-being  is 
unquestionably  one  of  them. 

'  You  are  very  fortunate,'  she  said,  as  they 
drove  through  the  brightly-lighted  streets  ; 
{ I  wish  I  were  you  !  Xot  that  you  won't 
have  to  put  up  with  some  troubles  and  incon- 
veniences ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  had 
without  trouble  and  inconvenience  is  worth 
having  at  all.     I  am  so  glad  you  think  Mr. 
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Innes  worth  having  ;  because  you  really  make 
no  mistake  in  thinking  that  he  is.' 

The  girl  murmured  assent. 

■  I'm  not  afraid  of  trouble  or  inconvenience,' 
she  remarked  after  a  pause ;  '  only  I'm 
horribly  afraid  of  being  caught  and  dragged 
home  ignominiously.  If  only  the  whole  thing 
could  be  got  through  and  done  with  to- 
morrow !' 

'  Ah,  that's  impossible  :  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  need  for  you  to  be  alarmed.  All 
precautions  have  been  taken.  Besides,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  accomplish  this 
marriage,  and  everybody  who  knows  me 
would  tell  you  that  when  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  accomplish  a  thing  I  generally  manage  to 
be  successful.' 

Now,  this  was  quite  true,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Countess,  who  was  really 
entitled  to  consider  herself  a  very  powerful 
personage,  should  have  imagined  that  she 
could  override  certain  legal  provisions  relating 
to  the  marriage  of  British  subjects  abroad. 
She  had  partially  informed  herself  of  these, 
had  found  them  to  be  vexatious,  and  had 
airily  resolved  that  they  must  be  dispensed 
with  on  the  present  occasion.  Dispensations, 
she   assumed,  were    always   obtainable   when 
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asked  for  by  sufficiently  exalted  individuals  ; 
if  any  fuss  was  made  she  would  write  a  few 
lines  to  the  English  ambassador,  who  was 
temporarily  absent  from  his  post.  That  the 
English  ambassador  might  not  see  his  way 
to  aiding  and  abetting  a  breach  of  the 
law  did  not  strike  her  as  a  probable  con- 
tiugency.  Does  not  an  ambassador  represent 
the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  are  not 
even  constitutional  sovereigns  above  the 
law  ? 

Lady  Florence,  fortunately,  did  not  require 
to  be  reassured  upon  points  which  had 
scarcely  troubled  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  could  not  help  wondering  very  much  why 
her  kind  hostess  should  be  taking  such  pains 
on  her  behalf ;  and  after  an  extremely  artistic 
little  tete-a-tete  dinner  (for  it  was  not  every 
day  that  Bickenbach  and  Dr.  Schott  were 
invited  to  dine  at  their  patroness's  table), 
she  somewhat  brusquel}7  avowed  her  per- 
plexity. 

1  I'm  afraid  it  sounds  awfully  ungrateful,' 
said  she  ;  '  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  mind 
telling  me  what  it  all  means.  It  seems  so 
funny  that  you  should  care,  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  your  thinking  it  funny,' 
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answered  the  Countess,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile  ;  '  but  in  reality  I  have  several  motives, 
not  one  of  which  has  the  smallest  claim  upon 
your  gratitude.  To  begin  with,  I  am  honestly 
fond  of  Frank  Innes,  who  has  always  struck 
me  as  the  best  specimen  of  an  English  gentle- 
man that  I  have  had  the  luck  to  encounter. 
Then  I  have  a  desire — a  superstitious  desire, 
if  you  like — to  feel  that  I  have  done  at  least 
one  good  deed  before  I  die.' 

Here  she  came  to  such  a  protracted  pause 
that  Lady  Florence  remarked  at  length  : 

*  You  will  have  time  to  perform  several 
thousands  of  good  deeds  before  then,  I  should 
think.' 

'  I  am  afraid  not.  Everything  leads  me  to 
believe  that  I  have  a  mortal  disease  which 
may  carry  me  off  in  a  couple  of  months,  and 
which  certainly  won't  spare  me  for  another 
couple  of  years.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that,  though,  because  it  is  a  disagreeable 
subject.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  a 
third  motive — an  ignoble,  but  perhaps  not  an 
unnatural  one.  My  husband,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  professes  also  to  have  a  great  affection 
for  his  cousin  ;  he  patronizes  the  young  man 
in  his  sensible,  immaculate  way  ;  he   means 
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to  do  all  sorts  of  fine  things  for  him  even- 
tually, if  he  behaves  himself;  but  he  wouldn't 
raise  his  little  finger  to  help  him  to  the  one 
thing  that  he  wants,  because  young  men  never 
know  what  is  good  for  them.  Well,  such  is 
my  malignity  that  I  look  forward  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  shock  that  my  sensible, 
immaculate  husband  will  receive  when  he 
hears  of  Frank's  marriage.' 

Lady  Florence  stared.  '  But  do  you 
really  think,'  she  asked  wonderingly,  '  that  it 
will  make  so  very  much  difference  to  Mr. 
Colborne  ?' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  try  to  persuade 
me  that  it  won't  !  Would  you  deprive  me 
of  my  strongest  incentive  to  benevolence  ? 
You  would  have  shown  more  tact  if,  instead 
of  saying  that,  you  had  pointed  out  that 
it  can't  make  very  much  difference  to  me 
whether  Mr.  Colborne  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased.' 

1  Ah,  but  I  have  no  tact,'  answered  the 
girl ;  '  I'm  utterly  devoid  of  it.  Mamma 
and  my  sisters  and  my  governesses  have 
always  told  me  so.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  you  are  better  off,  perhaps, 
with     honesty    and    that    kind    of    bluntness 
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which  nobody  objects  to  when  it  is  practised 
by  a  woman  whose  face  is  as  pretty  as  yours. 
Now  I  am  going  to  send  you  off  to  bed ;  for 
my  doctor  makes  me  keep  early  hours,  and 
you  must  be  dead  tired  after  your  journey.' 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

PATERNAL      AUTHORITY. 

Leonforte,  after  he  had  witnessed  Lady 
Florence's  departure  for  France,  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  act  upon  her  thoughtful 
suggestion  that  he  should  call  at  Stoke 
Leighton,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  informa- 
tion at  first  hand  as  to  Frank  Innes's 
intentions.  All  things  considered,  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  already  received 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  precise  enough 
for  practical  purposes  ;  besides  which,  he  had 
a  strong  disinclination  to  hold  any  further 
parley  with  Mr.  Colborne.  He  wanted, 
however,  to  see  Frank,  and  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  time-tables  led  him  to  conclude  that 
that  young  man  would  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  3.20  p.m.  train  for  London,  so 
as  to  dine  comfortably  at  his  club  before 
taking  the   night  mail  to  Paris.      People  who 
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are  flying  from  the  country  with  surreptitious 
matrimonial  designs  do  not,  he  reasoned, 
commit  the  imprudence  of  travelling  together, 
while  neither  is  likely  to  he  guilty  of  the 
discourtesy  of  keeping  the  other  waiting 
longer  than  is  necessary  ;  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  been  loitering  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  adjoining 
Stoke  Leighton,  that  afternoon,  when  the 
man  for  whom  he  was  waiting  drove  up  in  a 
dogcart,  jumped  down,  tipped  the  groom,  and 
handed  his  belongings  over  to  a  porter. 

Leonforte  hastened  to  step  forward,  and 
was  received,  as  he  had  expected  to  be,  with 
feigned  surprise  and  ill-disguised  annoyance. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  be  lost,  so  he 
disposed  in  a  few  words  of  Frank's  per- 
functory queries,  and  said  boldly  : 

'  I  trust  you  have  not  told  anyone  about 
this  scheme  of  the  Countess  Raclna's.  It  is 
a  dangerous  and  difficult  scheme,  Mr.  Innes, 
and  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  it  a 
secret.' 

Frank  started,  but  fell  into  the  trap 
instantly  and  unsuspectingly.  '  Oh,  you've 
heard  of  it  from  her,  then  ?'  said  he.  *  Yes, 
it's  a  bit  risky,  of  course  ;  but  it  was  our  only 
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chance,  and  I  believe  we  shall  pull  through 
now.  I  haven't  told  Douglas,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,  nor  anybody  else,  either.  How 
could  you  think  I  should  be  such  an  ass  ! 
Did  the  Countess  tell  you  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  me  ?' 

Leonforte  smiled.  'You  are  sometimes  a 
little  imprudent,'  he  answered,  with  judicious 
evasion  ;  '  the  Countess  may  be  pardoned  if 
she  has  felt  some  natural  anxiety.  The 
marriage,  I  presume,  will  take  place  as  soon 
as  you  reach  Paris  ?' 

'  Oh  dear  no  !  there  are  lots  of  bothering 
formalities  to  go  through.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  we  shall  have  to  wait  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  But  that  will  be  all  right; 
because  Lady  Florence  will  be  staying  with 
the  Countess,  you  know,  and  her  people 
aren't  so  fond  of  her  that  they  w-ould  mind  if 
she  remained  away  for  a  couple  of  months. 
Hullo !  here  comes  the  train.  Well,  good- 
bye, old  chap.  See  you  again  some  day, 
I  hope.' 

Leonforte,  as  he  turned  away,  after  bidding 
adieu  to  this  singularly  ingenuous  youth, 
thought  to  himself,  with  a  grim  smile,  that 
they  would  probably  meet  again  rather  sooner 
than  one  of  them   expected  or   desired.      He 
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meant  to  betray  the  ingenuous  youth,  and  he 
had  no  scruples  of  conscience  whatsoever 
about  so  doing.  Different  nations  have 
different  codes  respecting  honour  and  morality. 
Had  Frank  spontaneously  confided  his  secret 
to  his  Italian  friend,  the  latter  would  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  cut  in  pieces  before  he 
would  have  revealed  it  to  any  human  being  : 
as  it  was,  he  considered  himself  perfectly  free 
to  make  any  use  he  pleased  of  facts  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  through  his  own 
dexterity ;  and  he  proposed  to  utilize  them 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  Countess  Eadna. 
The  scheme  was  her  scheme,  and  that  was  a 
more  than  sufficient  reason  for  wrecking  it. 
When  it  should  have  been  wrecked,  he  and 
she  would  still  not  be  quits — far  from  it  !  — 
yet  he  would  have  done  something,  however 
little,  towards  paying  off*  the  heavy  debt  that 
he  owed  her.  As  for  Frank  Innes  and  Lady 
Florence  Carey,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  did 
not  trouble  his  head  much  about  them. 
When  all  was  said,  they  were  subordinate 
personages.  Insubordinate,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  and  upon  general  grounds 
deserving  of  any  chastisement  that  might 
befall  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an 
illogical    Sicilian  in   order  to    appreciate  the 
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immense  distinction  which  exists  between 
one's  own  love  affairs  and  those  of  one's 
neighbours. 

Congratulating  himself,  therefore,  upon  the 
prospect  that  his  long  period  of  inaction  was 
at  last  about  to  be  broken,  the  Marchese  re- 
turned to  Burcote  Hall,  and,  meeting  his  host 
upon  the  staircase  shortly  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  took  that  opportunity  to  request  a  few 
minutes  of  private  conversation. 

'  Upon  my  word  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Burcote, 
after  he  had  conducted  the  informer  into  his 
study,  and  had  listened  to  a  statement  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  which  seemed  to  be 
beyond  question.  He  added  a  few  ejacula- 
tions of  a  somewhat  more  forcible  description, 
and  then  observed  briefly  :  '  I  must  put  a 
stop  to  this.  I  shall  run  across  to  Paris  to- 
morrow and  bring  my  daughter  back  with 
me.' 

Leonforte  intimated  by  a  grave  bow  that 
that  measure  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  wise 
one  to  adopt ;  after  which  he  took  the  liberty 
to  propose  himself  as  a  travelling  companion. 
'  For  I  also,'  said  he,  '  intend  to  leave  for 
Paris  to-morrow.' 

1  Indeed  V  returned  Lord  Burcote,  glancing 
sharply    and    somewhat    suspiciously    at    the 
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other  for  a  moment.  '  I  don't  quite  see  the 
necessity  for  that.' 

'  Private  and  personal  affairs,  which  require 
my  attention ' 

'  Of  course — of  course,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure  ;  one  is  apt  to 
forget,  when  such  confounded  things  as  this 
happen,  that  other  people  may  have  private 
and  personal  affairs.  And  really  I'm  very 
much  indebted  to  you  for  your  prompt  infor- 
mation. Not  that  such  a  crack-brained  plot 
could  possibly  have  succeeded  or  have  been 
kept  secret  from  us  ;  but  one  naturally  wishes 
to  put  the  extinguisher  upon  it  before  the 
Embassy  people  and  the  parson  and  half  a 
dozen  others  are  let  into  the  secret.  You 
can  understand  how  very  important  it  is 
that  the  secret  should  be  kept,  and  you  will 
add  infinitely  to  the  obligation  under  which 
you  have  already  placed  me  if  you  will 
keep  it.' 

Leonforte  hastened  to  assure  the  anxious 
parent  that  Lady  Florence's  escapade  should 
never  be  mentioned  by  him  to  anyone,  save 
to  those  who  were  concerned  in  it. 

1  Thank  you  very  much.  And  perhaps 
you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  say  nothing  even  to 
Lady  Burcote.      It's  quite  a   case  of   "  least 
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said,  soonest  mended,"  you  see  ;  and  no 
questions  will  be  asked  about  my  going  over 
to  France,  because  I  often  do  go  there  for  a 
day  or  two  to  look  at  horses  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  You're  not  a  family  man,  or  you 
would  know  what  a  nuisance  domestic  rows 
are  ;  and  although  Florry  has  behaved  like  a 
perfect  idiot,  I  don't  want  to  be  harder  upon 
her  than  I  can  help.  That  singing  fellow 
must  be  an  average  fool,  too  ;  but,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  your  friend  the 
Countess  Eadna  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far 
the  biggest  fool  of  the  lot.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  the  Countess  is  a 
fool,'  said  Leonforte,  who,  for  some  reason 
which  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  explain, 
resented  that  description  of  his  enemy. 

*  "Well,  well !  She's  a  woman,  at  all 
events,  and  that's  why  I  shall  take  devilish 
good  care  not  to  tell  her  what  I  think  of  her. 
In  the  course  of  my  life/  added  Lord  Burcote, 
with  a  retrospective  smile,  '  I  have  had  some 
little  experience  of  women,  and  I  will  make 
so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  you  ought  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  let  them  know 
what  you  really  think  of  them.  You  may 
flatter  them  outrageously,  or  you  may  abuse 
them  outrageously,  but  if  you  let  them  have 
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the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  by  George  ! 
they'll  make  you  wish  you  had  held  your 
tongue  before  they've  done  with  you  !' 

Lord    Burcote    was    so    pleased   with   this 
astute  and    concise    appreciation    of  feminine 
characteristics  that  he  went  upstairs  to  dress 
for  dinner  chuckling  cheerfully,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  good  reasons  that  he  had  for  being 
seriously   angry.       He    did     not    ignore   the 
gravity  of  the  contretemps  which  had  occurred; 
he    knew   as  well   as   anybody  that   a   secret 
which  is  already  shared  by  at  least  five  in- 
dividuals must  become  public  property  in  the 
long-run,  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
Lord  Galashiels  was  the  man  to  marry  a  girl 
who  had  attempted  to  run  away  and   marry 
someone   else  ;    but  he  was   naturally    good- 
humoured  and  courageous,  while  observation 
of  life  and  humanity  had  rendered  him  a  trifle 
cynical.      It   was   certain   that  Florry  would 
have  to  return  home  with  him  ;  it  was  equally 
certain  that  she  would  thankfully  second  his 
efforts  to  keep  her  mother  in  the  dark  ;  and, 
for   the    res+,    one    could    but    trust    to   luck. 
Luck    had    sometimes    favoured    Lord    Bur- 
cote,    and     sometimes     deserted    him  :     like 
Napoleon  III.  after  Pieichshoffen,  and  perhaps 
with  rather  more  justification  than  that  hap- 
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less     potentate,     he    murmured     to    himself, 
'  Tout  peut  se  reparer.' 

As  he  had  anticipated,  his  announcement 
that  he  had  '  heard  something  '  which  would 
necessitate  his  crossing  the  Channel  aroused 
no  comment  in  the  family  circle  ;  for  he  was 
constantly  hearing  of  something  connected 
with  turf  matters  which  entailed  sudden 
journeys.  As  for  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte, 
nobody  in  the  house  cared  a  straw  whether  he 
went  or  stayed  ;  and,  in  truth,  his  visit  had 
been  quite  as  long  as  his  hostess  had  intended 
it  to  be. 

Without  let  or  hindrance,  therefore,  these 
two  ministers  of  destiny  set  forth  to   accom- 
plish their  task,  and,  on  reaching  the  French 
capital,  took  up   their  quarters  at    the  Hotel 
Bristol ;  for  Lord  Burcote,  like  the  generality 
of  men  who  have  no   money  to  throw   away, 
scorned  petty  economies.    His  lordship,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  hurry,  rose  late  on  the 
following  morning,  looked  in   at  two  clubs  of 
which    he    was    a    member,   lunched   with    a 
French    fellow-sportsman  whom    he   encoun- 
tered at  one  of  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  had 
himself  driven  to  the  Countess  Kadna's  resi- 
dence, where,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  he  was 
refused    admittance.       For    this    preliminary 
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rebuff,  however,  he  had  been  prepared  ;  so  he 
merely  sent  in  his  card  a  second  time,  with  a 
thousand  apologies  for  his  importunity,  which, 
he  said,  would  have  been  inexcusable,  had  it 
not  been  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  that  he 
should  see  the  Countess  for  five  minutes.  He 
would  endeavour  not  to  intrude  upon  her  for 
more  than  five  minutes. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  was  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  his  fair  antagonist,  whose 
reception  of  him  was  gracious  and  amiable  in 
the  extreme. 

'My  dear  Lord  Burcote,'  she  cried,  'I  am 
horrified  to  hear  that  you  were  nearly  turned 
awa}^  from  the  door  !  The  truth  is  that  I  am 
not  very  well  and  that  I  am  not  receiving 
visitors.  I  could  not  divine  that  you  were  in 
Paris,  could  I  ?  And  Lady  Burcote — is  she 
with  you  V 

Lord  Burcote  laughed.  As  has  been  said 
before,  he  was  a  good-humoured  man,  and  he 
was  tickled  by  an  underlying  inflection  of 
anxiety  which  he  detected  in  the  Countess's 
tone. 

*  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  she  is  not/  he 
replied.  '  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  assume 
that  you  also  are  thankful  for  that  mercy  ? 
Because,  although  you  could  not  have  divined 
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that  I  was  in  Paris,  I  am  sure  you  must 
divine  now  what  has  brought  me  here,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  agree  with  me  in  dis- 
liking noisy  and  unnecessary  scenes.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  load  you  with  reproaches, 
Madame  la  Comtesse  ;  I  will  only  beg  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  my  daughter  know  that  I 
have  come  for  her  and  that  she  will  accom- 
pany me  presently  to  the  Hotel  Bristol/ 

The  Countess,  as  soon  as  her  visitor's  card 
had  been  brought  to  her,  had  of  course  pre- 
pared herself  to  do  battle  ;  but  she  had  not 
expected  a  mode  of  attack  at  once  so  cour- 
teous and  so  peremptory,  and  she  was 
momentarily  disconcerted.  'I  suppose  I  may 
thank  Mr.  Colborne  for  this ;  I  might  have 
known  that  that  silly  boy  would  betray  him- 
self to  his  cousin  l'  she  exclaimed. 

'  I  am  not  aware  of  his  having  done  so, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  he  hasn't ;  though 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  he  is  silly  enough 
for  anything.  To  be  sure,  he  seems  to  have 
had  advisers  who  were — well,  let  us  say,  not 
remarkable  for  excessive  wisdom.  Fortunately 
one  of  them — your  Italian  protege,  Leon  forte — 
was  sane  enough  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me 
what  was  up.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I 
shall  keep  my  own  counsel  about  this  ridicu- 
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lous  affair,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  and 
young  Innes  will  be  equally  discreet.  Be- 
cause really,  you  know,  it  reflects  little  credit 
upon  the  intelligence  of  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  it.  Now,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  send  for  Florry,  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
you  much  longer/ 

'  And  suppose  I  decline  to  obey  your 
orders,  Lord  Burcote  ?' 

'  My  dear  lady,  you  can't  !  I  have  an 
absolute  right  to  the  custody  of  my  daughter, 
and  you  must  be  aware  that  I  shall  insist  upon 
my  right.  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  cover 
yourself  and  me  with  ridicule  by  compelling 
me  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  police  !' 

The  Countess  set  her  teeth  and  tapped  the 
floor  angrily  with  her  foot.  '  That  cowardly, 
treacherous  Sicilian  !'  she  exclaimed. 

'  I  am  not  here  to  defend  him,'  observed 
Lord  Burcote,  with  a  smile  ;  '  you  may  wring 
his  neck,  for  anything  that  I  care.  Only  I 
wouldn't  be  too  hard  upon  him  if  I  were  you, 
because  he  has  really  rendered  you  as  well 
as  us  a  service.  Your  plan  of  marrying  off 
my  daughter  without  my  consent  was  pre- 
posterously impracticable,  and  I  am  glad  you 
don't  know  it,  because  that  shows  that  you 
haven't  yet  taken  the  preliminary  steps.    Had 
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you  done  so,  Royston  would  at  once  have 
telegraphed  to  me,  the  whole  story  would 
have  been  sure  to  get  into  the  newspapers,  and 
for  the  next  month  or  more  we  should  have 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  all  England.  No  ! 
I  think  you  must  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
quarrel  with  your  Sicilian.' 

'  I  am  not  convinced,'  returned  the  Coun- 
tess, c  that  things  would  have  fallen  out  in  the 
manner  that  you  describe  ;  but  we  will  not 
waste  time  in  discussing  what  might  have 
been.  What  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
been  betrayed,  and  that  you  are  here  to  claim 
your  daughter.  Lord  Burcote,  neither  you 
nor  I  are  religious  people.  I  cannot  believe 
in  Christianity,  and  you,  I  should  imagine, 
are  postponing  the  consideration  of  theological 
creeds  until  your  death-bed,  when  they  will 
cease  to  be  inconvenient.  Still,  I  suppose 
we  both  have  principles  of  a  kind  ;  right  and 
wrong  are  not  absolutely  meaningless  words 
to  us  ;  we  admit  that  certain  proceedings  are 
disgraceful.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  a  dis- 
graceful proceeding  to  force  a  daughter  of 
yours  into  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  hates 
so  much  that  she  has  run  away  from  him  and 
to  drag  her  away  by  main  force  from  a  man 
whom  you  know  that  she  loves  ?' 
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Lord  Burcote  widened  out  his  mouth  and 
thrust  his  chin  forward,  as  his  habit  was  when 
any  man  or  woman  tried  to  steal  a  march  upon 
him.  '  You  must  excuse  me,'  he  replied,  'if 
I  remind  you  that  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting my  family  affairs  rests  solely  upon  my 
own  shoulders,  which  are,  I  believe,  broad 
enough  to  sustain  the  burden.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  do  just  exactly  what  I 
think  fit  to  do.' 

The  Countess  cast  a  scornful  glance  at  him, 
and,  without  making  any  rejoinder,  rang  the 
bell.  The  servant  who  appeared  in  answer 
to  her  summons  took  a  message  from  her  to 
Lady  Florence,  and  presently  the  girl  entered 
the  room,  looking  very  pale  and  frightened. 
Her  protectress  stepped  up  to  her  side,  before 
Lord  Burcote  could  utter  a  word,  and  said  : 

'  My  dear,  your  father  has  heard  every- 
thing, and  has  come  here  to  take  you  home. 
He  asserts  that  the  law  gives  him  power  and 
authority  over  you — which  is  true,  I  believe. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  surrender, 
provided  that  you  have  the  courage  to  tell 
him  that  }7ou  will  not  leave  me,  and  that  you 
will  marry  the  man  whom  you  have  chosen. 
He  talks  of  calling  in  the  police  ;  but  he  is 
far  too  much  afraid  of  ridicule  to  have  recourse 
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to  such  methods.  I  promise  you,  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  pro- 
vide you  and  your  husband  with  an  income 
which  will  at  least  free  him  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  settling  a  single  centime  upon  you. 
All  you  have  to  say  is  that  you  refuse  to 
stir :  then  we  shall  see  what  will  happen 
next/ 

But,  alas  !  poor  Lady  Florence's  valour  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it.  She 
thought  of  Frank,  whom  she  had  seen  that 
morning,  and  whose  sanguine  spirits  had 
buoyed  up  her  own  for  the  time  being ;  she 
thought  of  the  odious  Galashiels,  whose  wife 
she  inwardly  vowed  she  never  could  and  never 
would  become  ;  she  tried  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Countess  was  right  and  that  she  had  but 
to  assert  herself  in  order  to  conquer ;  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  say  what  she  wished  to  say  ;  and 
when,  after  a  helpless  and  appealing  glance 
at  her  father,  whose  countenance  remained 
impassive,  she  opened  her  lips  at  length,  it 
wras  only  to  gasp  out  feebly  : 

'  Does  mamma  know  ?' 

Lord  Burcote  rose  and  advanced.  '  Heaven 
be  praised  !'  he  replied,  '  your  dear  mother  is 
still  in  blissful  ignorance  of  all  this ;   and  in 
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ignorance  she  shall  remain.  I  promise  you 
that ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  my  promise  is 
a  rather  more  practical  one  than  the  Countess 
Radna's.  Come,  my  dear  girl,  you  know  very 
well  that  I  don't  enjoy  bullying  you ;  but — 
what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  If  I 
were  to  talk  from  now  till  midnight  I  could 
not  put  the  case  more  truthfully  or  more  con- 
vincingly. Come  with  me  you  must ;  and  I 
do  hope  you  will  have  the  sense  to  come  with- 
out making  a  fuss  about  it.' 

'  I  cannot  marry  Lord  Galashiels,'  said 
Lady  Florence,  with  tremulous  firmness. 

'  Very  well,  my  dear  ;  you  and  your  mother 
and  Galashiels  must  settle  that  question  among 
you.  I  never  insisted  upon  your  marrying 
the  man.  But  I  do  forbid  you  to  marry  young 
Innes,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  you 
will  live  to  thank  me  for  having  exercised  my 
right  of  veto  as  regards  him.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

'  Well,  at  all  events,  you  will  live  to  thank 
me  for  having  shown  some  discrimination  in 
getting  you  out  of  an  uncommonly  awkward 
hole.  It  will  be  all  right  at  home  :  we  will 
say  that  you  didn't  like  Paris,  or  that  your 
hospitable  entertainer  was  unwell — I  very 
much   regret    to  hear   from   her  that    she   is 
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unwell — or  this,  or  that,  or  t'other.  But  we 
won't  tell  the  truth.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Lady  Florence  had 
quitted  the  Avenue  Friedland  with  her  father. 
Her  boxes  were  to  be  sent  after  her  to  the 
Hotel  Bristol  and  she  would  start  for  England 
either  that  night  or  on  the  following  morning, 
Lord  Burcote  announced.  The  Countess  was 
very  angry  ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  being 
angry?  She  was  not  even  sure  that  there 
would  be  any  great  use  in  delivering  a  mes- 
sage with  which  she  had  been  entrusted  at 
the  last  moment. 

'  Tell  Frank,'  Lady  Florence  had  whispered, 
*  that  I  can't  help  deserting  him  now,  but  that 
I  will  never  marry  anybody  else.  Perhaps  he 
won't  believe  me  after  my  having  accepted 
Lord  Galashiels  once ;  but  he  may  safely 
believe  me,  all  the  same.' 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

SANITY     AND     LUNACY. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Frank  Innes 
should  dine  that  evening  with  the  Countess 
and  his  betrothed  ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
he  arrived,  to  find  only  one  of  these  ladies 
seated  beside  the  crackling  wood-fire,  into 
which  she  was  gazing,  while  she  held  a  thin 
white  hand  up  to  the  blaze.  She  did  not  turn 
her  head  as  he  drew  near,  or  she  would  have 
noticed  that  he  was  looking  somewhat  per- 
turbed ;  he  also  might  have  been  struck  by 
the  despondency  expressed  in  her  attitude, 
had  not  his  attention  been  otherwise  engaged. 
'  I  say/  he  began,  before  she  could  speak, 
'  I'm  afraid  there's  going  to  be  more  bother 
about  this  business  than  we  thought  for.  I've 
been  to  the  Chancery  and  seen  Lindsay,  who 
is  left  in  charge  just  now,  and  he  scouts  the 
idea  of    a    marriage   without    full     publicity. 
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He  says  we  couldn't  possibly  carry  such  a 
thing  through  unless  we  perjured  ourselves — 
and  most  likely  not  then.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?' 

The  Countess  shrugged  her  shoulders 
slightly.  i  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer,' 
she  replied ;  '  the  control  of  events  has  been 
taken  out  of  my  hands,  as  I  will  explain  to 
you  presently,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what  to  do. 
But  if  it  will  give  you  any  satisfaction  to  hear 
what  you  ought  not  to  have  done,  I  can  easily 
tell  you  that.  In  the  first  place,  you  ought 
not  to  have  taken  Mr.  Lindsay  into  your 
confidence.' 

'  But  I  didn't.  I  had  to  make  inquiries  of 
somebody,  you  know,  and  I  mentioned  no 
names.  Of  course  I  had  to  tell  him  that  the 
lady  was  a  minor,  because  that  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  he  asked.' 

*  Mr.  Lindsay  is  an  inquisitive  young  man. 
With  the  clue  that  you  have  given  him  lie 
will  soon  find  out  all  that  he  wants  to  know, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  keep 
such  a  good  story  to  himself.  That,  how- 
ever, concerns  Lord  and  Lady  Burcote  more 
than  it  does  you  or  me,  and  perhaps,  as  you 
say,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  somebody. 
But  it  certainly  was   not  necessary  that  you 

vol.  in.  50 
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should  reveal  your  plans  to  the  Marchese  di 
Leonforte — of  all  people  in  the  world  !' 

'  Leonforte  ?      Why  I  thought  it  was  you 

who  had   told    him  !      I  onlv  saw  him  for  a 

«/ 

minute  or  two  at  the  railway- station,  and  I 
can't  remember  exactly  what  passed  ;  but  I 
am  sure  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had 
heard  all  about  it  from  you.' 

*  He  deceived  you,  then  ;  and  I  think,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  a 
score  to  settle  with  that  man ;  for  he  has 
played  you  a  shabby  trick.  He  must  have 
gone  and  given  information  immediately  after 
you  left ;  because  Lord  Burcote  called  here 
this  afternoon  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
his  daughter,  and  his  daughter  appears  to 
have  felt  that  the  legal  position  of  the  peti- 
tioner was  unassailable.  At  all  events,  she 
made  no  resistance.' 

Frank  dropped  down  upon  a  chair,  opening 
his  eyes  wide  in  consternation.  '  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Florry  has  gone  ?'  he 
ejaculated. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  she  has  gone.  Her  father 
insisted,  and.  as  I  tell  you,  she  didn't  resist.' 

'  And  you  let  her  go  !' 

'  Am  I  a  female  brigand  or  a  sorceress,  to 
detain    people  under   my  roof,    whether  they 
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will  or  no  ?  I  used  such  poor  powers  of  per- 
suasion as  I  possess ;  I  tried  to  make  the  girl 
see  that  she  might  exact  rather  better  terms 
from  her  father  than  he  chose  to  offer  her ; 
but  I  might  as  well  have  held  my  tongue. 
She  left  a  message  for  you  :  I  was  to  say  that 
she  couldn't  help  abandoning  you  this  time, 
but  that  she  would  never  marry  anybody  else. 
No  doubt  she  spoke  sincerely.' 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  ;  after 
which  Frank  sighed  and  remarked,  '  Ah,  well ! 
I  never  did  feel  much  confidence  in  the  success 
of  this  scheme  of  yours,  you  know.  You 
meant  kindly,  and  I'm  awfully  obliged  to 
you  for — for  all  that  you've  done  for  me  ; 
but ' 

'  But  you  would  have  been  still  more 
obliged  if  I  had  had  sense  enough  to  mine) 
my  own  business  ?' 

1  Oh  no ;  I  don't  say  that.  Of  course. 
I'm  sorry,  and,  of  course,  I  wish  we  hadn't 
attempted  impossibilities ;  because,  for  one 
thing,  I'm  afraid  poor  Florry  will  have  a  bad 
time  of  it  with  her  mother.' 

'  Her  mother,'  interrupted  the  Countess, 
*  is  not  to  be  told.  That  is,  she  will  not  be 
told  by  her  husband  or  her  daughter,  who 
seem  to  be  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  woman 
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as  you  are.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lindsay  or 
some  of  bis  friends  may  see  fit  to  enlighten 
her.' 

*  Oh,  Lindsay  is  a  good  chap  ;  he  won't 
split,'  answered  Frank  confidently.  '  Well, 
it's  a  great  relief  to  hear  that  old  Burcote 
doesn't  mean  to  betray  us.  And,  after  all/ 
be  added  presently,  '  it's  only  a  case  of  "As 
you  were  !"  Indeed,  it's  better  than  that ; 
for  I'm  sure  Florry  will  break  off  her  engage- 
ment to  Galashiels  now/ 

'  So  that  a  sensation  of  relief,  everything 
considered,  is  what  you  actually  experience,' 
observed  the  Countess.  '  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  philosophy,  though  I  can't  pretend 
to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  admiring  it. 
You  English  have  no  blood  in  your  veins  ; 
you  talk  about  being  in  love,  but  you  don't 
really  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Courage  you  may  have — one  can't  deny  you 
that,  because  you  have  so  often  shown  that 
you  know  how  to  fight — only  it  isn't  the 
sort  of  courage  to  make  anyone  enthusiastic 
about  you.  Wasn't  it  Napoleon  who  said 
that  you  didn't  know  when  you  were  beaten  ? 
He  never  could  have  said  that  if  he  had  had 
to  deal  with  you  in  a  social,  instead  of  a 
military,  capacity  !     As  for  me,  I  have  done 
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with  you.  I  can't  help  people  who  won't 
help  themselves,  and  it  is  some  comfort  to 
know  that  neither  your  appetite  nor  your 
sleep  will  be  interfered  with  by  any  mishaps 
that  may  fall  to  your  lot.' 

'  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?'  asked 
Frank,  reasonably  enough. 

1 1  have  told  you  already  that  I  have  no 
suggestion  to  offer.  You  recognise  the  force 
of  facts,  and  so  does  Lady  Florence — je  vous 
enfais  mon  compliment !  Personally,  I  should 
have  liked  you  better  if  you  had  been  a  little 
more  agitated  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  question  of 
personal  taste.  Shall  we  go  and  eat  our 
dinner  now  ?  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I 
may  offer  that  humble  suggestion  without  any 
fear  of  scandalizing  you.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Frank's  agitation 
did  not  deprive  him  of  all  capacity  for 
swallowing  food ;  yet  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  hours  he  did  manage  to  convince  the 
irate  Countess  that  he  was  less  insensible 
than  she  had  accused  him  of  being.  Her 
anger,  indeed,  wTas  to  some  extent  a  cloak  for 
self-censure  ;  she  could  not  but  be  conscious 
of  his  magnanimity  in  abstaining  from  the 
utterance  of  a  word  of  reproach  against  her, 
and     she    had     to     acknowledge     a     certain 
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grandeur  in  his  quiet  determination  to  go  on 
hoping  while  he  worked  for  his  living. 

1  All  that  is  very  pretty  and  very  praise- 
worthy,'  she  said  at  length ;  '  but  I  can't 
sympathize  with  you,  because  you  are  patient 
and  because  I  am  impatient.  When  all  is 
said,  you  are  not  to  blame  for  having  been 
born  an  inhabitant  of  a  very  chilly  island. 
So,  then,  you  propose  to  go  quietly  off  to 
Milan,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to 
cultivate  your  voice,  and  to  trust  to  the 
powers  above  to  befriend  you  at  the  proper 
moment  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,'  answered  Frank.  '  You 
see,  I  could  do  no  good  by  returning  to 
England,  and  Douglas  would  want  to  know 
what  I  meant  by  it,  if  I  did.  In  spite  of 
what  you  say  and  hint,  I  believe  Florry  will 
remain  true  to  me  :  I  shouldn't  help  her, 
and  I  might  get  her  into  trouble,  by  attempt- 
ing to  see  her  again  just  now.' 

'  You  speak  like  the  juvenile  Solomon  that 
you  are  :  may  you  reap  the  just  reward  of 
your  moderation  in  due  season  !  One  doesn't 
quite  understand  you  ;  but  one  is  able,  with  a 
slight  effort,  to  esteem  you.' 

After  he  had  bidden  her  farewell  she  said 
to  herself,  '  I  shall  leave  him  a  fortune  :  that 
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will  be  his  only  chance  ;  and  if  the  girl  is 
worth  anything  and  keeps  her  word,  he  ought 
to  win  with  it.  Because,  even  supposing 
that  this  story  doesn't  leak  out,  her  value  in 
the  marriage-market  will  be  a  good  deal 
depreciated  by  her  rupture  with  the  manu- 
facturing lord,  and  Lady  Burcote  will  think 
twice  before  turning  her  back  upon  a 
commoner  as  rich  as  Frank  will  be.  So  I 
shall  accomplish  my  unique  good  deed,  in 
spite  of  all,  though  I  shall  not  witness  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  The  misfortune  is 
that  Schott  may  keep  me  alive  for  several 
years  yet.' 

But  that  was  not  Dr.  Schott's  belief  or 
expectation.  Excitement  and  disappointment 
had  made  his  patient  feverish,  and  she  passed 
such  a  bad  night  that  he  would  not  let  her 
leave  her  bed  on  the  following  morning. 
Although  no  explanation  of  Lady  Florence 
Carey's  sudden  arrival  and  equally  sudden 
departure  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  he 
was  not  in  much  doubt  as  to  what  had 
occurred  ;  but,  true  to  his  recently  adopted 
system,  he  abstained  from  remonstrance  or 
dictation,  merely  remarking  that  he  supposed 
the  Countess  had  now  no  special  reason  for 
lingering  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
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'  I  have  no  special  reason  for  hurrying  to 
the  South,'  she  answered  rather  pettishly. 
'  That  is,  unless  it  is  true,  as  I  think  I  have 
heard,  that  consumptive  people  die  more  easily 
in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  Is  that  the 
case  ?' 

The  Doctor's  guttural  responsive  laugh  and 
gruff  assertion  that  when  he  took  people  to 
the  South  it  was  to  cure  them,  not  to  kill 
them,  did  not  deceive  her.  The  worthy, 
heavy-handed  man  meant  well,  but  he  was 
no  adept  in  the  art  of  deception.  So,  then, 
she  was  to  die,  and  to  die  soon.  Dr.  Schott 
knew  it,  and  she  herself  knew  it,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  grumble  about,  since  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  this  world  had  no 
attractions  left  for  her.  Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  hard.  Probably  it  always  does  seem 
hard ;  although  statistics  show  that  suicides 
are  upon  the  increase.  The  Countess,  as  she 
lay  in  bed  thinking  of  many  things,  was 
conscious  of  a  clinging  to  existence  which 
distressed  and  irritated  her.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  death,  which  is  the  universal  destiny, 
and  which  no  one,  except  a  superstitious 
coward,  ought  to  dread ;  her  disappearance 
from  earthly  scenes  would,  she  presumed, 
entail  no   suffering  upon  her,  while  it  would 
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be  productive  of  substantial  advantages  to 
others.  Consequently,  her  reluctance  to  dis- 
appear must  be  due  to  some  lingering  and 
perfectly  absurd  hope  of  earthly  happiness. 
It  was  when  she  arrived  at  that  logical  con- 
clusion that  she  found  it  impossible  to  lie  in 
bed  any  longer  and  rang  for  her  maid. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir  a  few  hours 
later,  doing  nothing  at  all  and  wishing  that 
somebody — no  matter  who — would  come  and 
talk  to  her,  when  her  major-domo  brought 
her  a  card  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte.  The  gentle- 
man, she  was  told,  had  been  informed  that 
the  Countess  was  unwell,  but  had  persisted, 
notwithstanding  that  intimation,  in  requesting 
admittance,  and  she  granted  his  request  with 
alacrity. 

1  By  all  means  bring  him  in,'  said  she  ; 
and  she  added  under  her  breath  :  '  Perhaps 
he  will  wish  before  he  goes  away  that  I  had 
not  been  so  complaisant.' 

Leonforte  stalked  into  the  room  with  a 
gloomy,  tragic  air  at  which  she  did  not  refuse 
herself  the  satisfaction  of  laughing  aloud. 

'  I  thought,'  said  she,  'that  I  was  never  to 
see  your  face  again.  Wasn't  that  the  punish- 
ment with  which    you  threatened    me   when 
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you  made  your  last  impressive  exit  ?  But 
perhaps  you  feel  capable  of  pardoning  me  now 
that  you  have  achieved  such  a  chivalrous 
victory  over  me,  and  perhaps  you  have  come 
to  enjoy  your  triumph.     Is  that  it  ?' 

'  Madame,'  replied  Leonforte,  '  the  last  time 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  you  you 
called  me  an  uncivilized  Italian  bully.' 

'  Parfaitemcnt  f  I  remember  using  the 
words,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  nothing  has 
occurred  since  then  to  make  me  alter  my 
opinion.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  I  haven't 
altered  my  opinion ;  still,  I  confess  that  your 
recent  conduct  has  revealed  you  to  me  in  a 
rather  new  light.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  all  bullies  are  mean  ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  I  did  not  imagine  that  you 
were  mean  eDough  to  stab  a  man  who  had 
never  injured  you  in  the  back,  in  order  to 
avenge  yourself  upon  a  woman  whom  you  had 
insulted.  All  this,  however,  helps  to  make 
you  a  fascinating  study.  What  more  can  I 
do  to  draw  you  out,  I  wonder  ?  Would  it 
please  you  to  hear  that  you  have  enraged  me 
by  foiling  me  ?  I  make  you  welcome  to  that 
information.' 

The  Marchese  was  white  with  anger ;  but 
he  controlled  his  wrath  and  his  voice. 
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'  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  that  I  ever  in- 
sulted you,  Madame  la  Corutesse/  he  replied. 
'  It  is  certainly  true  that  you  insulted  me,  and 
if  I  have  enraged  you  by  defeating  your  plans 
I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  That,  in  truth,  was 
what  I  hoped  to  do.  But  you  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  I  have  come  to  Paris  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  your  discomfiture/ 

'  Am  I  ?  Well,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  enjoying 
yourself.  What  has  procured  me  this  unex- 
pected pleasure,  then  ?  Couldn't  you  live 
without  seeing  me  ?' 

'Ah,'  exclaimed  the  Italian,  wincing,  as  if 
he  had  received  a  physical  wound,  '  you  are 
brutal  V  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued  :  '  Listen,  Madame  la  Comtesse  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  love  you  or  whether 
I  hate  you  ;  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  you  think 
I  love  you  still,  and  it  may  be  that  you  are 
right — I  do  not  know  !  But  this  I  know, 
that  if  I  can  inflict  any  pain  upon  you  in 
return  for  all  the  pain  that  you  have  given 
me  I  will  inflict  it  joyfully.  All  through 
these  long  months  I  have  been  thinking  and 
thinking — it  is  possible  that  I  am  quite  wrong; 
for  you  have  been  false  with  me  from  the  very 
beginning — but  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
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come  at  last  is  that  if  you  love  anybody  in 
the  world  you  love  your  husband.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  you 
have  come  ?'  said  the  Countess  composedly. 
'  Apres  ?' 

He  scrutinized  her  pale  face  keenly,  but 
could  detect  no  symptom  of  emotion  there. 

1  Your  husband,'  he  resumed,  '  does  not 
love  you,  and  he  does  love  that  Miss 
Bowley,  of  whom,  I  think,  you  used  only  to 
pretend  to  be  jealous.  I  know  that  he  loves 
her,  because  I  surprised  them  together  one 
evening  in  England  not  long  ago,  and  what  I 
saw  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Ah,'  he  cried 
exultantly,  as  a  sudden  flush  overspread  the 
Countess's  cheeks,  '  I  was  not  wrong,  then  ! 
You  do  love  him,  and  I  am  avenged  !' 

'  We  are  not  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,' 
remarked  the  Countess,  whose  discomposure 
had  been  only  momentary.  '  That  speech 
might  have  been  effective  if  it  had  been 
addressed  to  an  audience  of  several  hundreds; 
but  upon  the  ears  of  a  single  listener  it  fails 
a  little  flat.  For  the  rest,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  grudge  you  your  revenge — such  as  it  is. 
It  would  be  more  complete  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  you,  no  doubt,  if  I  did  not  happen  to 
be   dying ;    but,    if  you   care   to   consult    my 
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doctor,  he  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  far  off 
death;  and,  since  that  is  so,  my  husband's 
affaires  de  cceur  cannot  affect  me  very  pro- 
foundly. Let  it  be  admitted  that  I  love  him, 
and  that,  as  you  say,  I  only  pretended  to  be 
jealous  of  Miss  Rowley  :  what  does  all  that 
matter  now  ?' 

Leonforte  was  horrorstruck. 

'  Dying  !'  he  exclaimed —  *  oh  no,  not 
dying  !  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say ! — 
it  is  impossible  !' 

1  It  is  the  truth.  I  have  no  longer  any 
illusion  upon  the  subject,  and  what  you  have 
just  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me  has  helped 
to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate.  So,  if  you  con- 
sider that  you  have  paid  me  out,  we  may  part 
friends,  after  all.' 

It  is  always  a  hard  matter  to  tell  what 
influence  any  given  incident  or  announcement 
may  exercise  upon  so  curiously  complex  a 
being  as  an  educated  Italian  of  the  present 
day.  Leonforte,  one  would  have  thought, 
ought  not  to  have  cared  very  much  whether  a 
woman  who  had  treated  him  as  the  Countess 
Radna  had  done  lived  or  died  ;  but  he  did 
care.  Gazing  earuestly  at  her,  he  saw  in  her 
clear,  transparent  complexion,  her  wasted 
fingers  and  her  sunken  eyes,  with  the  dark 
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semicircles  beneath  them,  the  confirmation  of 
what  she  had  stated  to  be  the  truth,  and, 
seeing  this,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of 
sorrow  and  remorse.  He  fell  upon  his  knees 
beside  her,  and  poured  forth  incoherent 
entreaties  for  pardon,  accompanied  by  pro- 
posals which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  extrava- 
gant enough  to  justify  the  smile  with  which 
she  listened  to  them.  He  had  been  mad — so 
he  averred — to  imagine  that  he  could  hate 
her  ;  he  adored  her,  and  his  adoration  was  so 
disinterested  that  he  was  ready  to  do  anything 
on  earth  that  she  might  command  him  to  do, 
rather  than  let  her  succumb  to  a  broken 
heart.  He  would  hurry  back  to  England  ; 
he  would  see  Mr.  Colborne  ;  he  would  explain 
to  the  man  how  matters  stood ;  he  would 
drag  him  over  to  Paris,  and  all  would  yet  be 
well.  Because  it  was  inconceivable  that  any 
human  being  could  really  prize  Miss  Rowley's 
affection  above  that  of  one  so  immeasurably 
her  superior. 

When  he  had  calmed  down  a  little  the 
Countess  said  : 

1 1  won't  laugh  at  you ;  I  have  had  an 
overdose  of  sanity  lately,  and  my  heart  goes 
out  to  anyone  who  is  emotional  enough  to  talk 
like  a  lunatic.      Still,  it    remains    true    that 
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lunacy  can  accomplish  nothing,  and  that  all 
the  emotion  in  the  world  will  not  soften  hard 
facts.  One  hard  fact  is  that  my  husband  will 
hear  of  my  death  with  some  decent  regret  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  inward  relief :  another  is 
that  by  this  time  next  year — or  shall  we  say 
two  years  hence  ? — I  shall  have  become  a 
somewhat  painful  memory  to  you.  AUons  ! 
Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  Creator  of  our 
race,  who  it  must  be  assumed,  had  reasons 
for  making  us  what  we  are.  A  pretty  sort  of 
existence  we  should  lead  if  love  were  eternal, 
or  if  we  were  in  sober  reality  as  unselfish  as 
we  affect  to  be.  All  is  for  the  best  in  the 
best  sort  of  world  that  could  have  been  con- 
structed to  hold  us,  and  nothing  that  happens 
upon  the  surface  of  it  is  of  supreme  conse- 
quence. Nevertheless,  I  offer  you  my  apolo- 
gies. I  have  had  little  consideration  for  you, 
and  I  have  goaded  you  into  exhibiting  your- 
self as  —  well,  as  not  precisely  a  preux 
chevalier.  We  will  shake  hands  and  forgive 
one  another  before  we  say  farewell  for  ever, 
n'est-ce  pas?' 

After  a  time  he  complied  with  her  request ; 
perhaps  also  by  this  time  he  has  fulfilled  her 
prediction  respecting  him  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more    sadly    certain    than    that   love    is   not 
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eternal,  and  that  bygone  sufferings  are  un- 
pleasant to  look  back  upon.  He  remained  in 
Paris  and  called  repeatedly  to  inquire  after 
the  Countess's  health  at  her  door ;  but  he 
was  never  again  admitted  into  her  presence, 
nor  was  any  prominent  place  assigned  to  him 
in  her  thoughts.  There  had  been  so  many 
like  him,  or  almost  like  him  !  And  none  of 
them  had  come  to  a  tragic  end. 


OHAPTEE  XLVI. 

loo  colborne's  letter. 

1  Well,  ray  dear  girl,'  remarked  Lord  Burcote 
to  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  been 
temperately  but  fruitlessly  reasoning  during 
their  railway -journey  from  Dover  to  London, 
'  all  I  can  say  is  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  in 
your  shoes !  I've  done  the  best  I  could  for 
you  ;  I  don't  want  to  bully  you,  and  if  you 
insist  upon  breaking  off  your  engagement, 
I  shan't  scold  you — though  I  think  it  is 
a  thousand  pities.  But  don't  you  flatter 
yourself  that  your  mother  will  let  you  off  so 
easily  as  that !' 

(Oh,  I  know  I  shall  catch  it,'  answered 
poor  Lady  Florence  dolefully ;  *  there's  no 
help  for  that.  But  she  need  never  hear  why 
I  went  to  Paris,  need  she  ?' 

1  She  won't  hear  it  from  me ;  but  I'm 
afraid    she  will  from  you,  unless    you    keep 
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a  pretty  careful  watch  over  your  lips.  The 
whole  thing  looks  so  confoundedly  suspicious,, 
don't  you  see  !  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  trump  up  some  explanation  of  your  having 
cut  short  your  visit ;  but  why  the  deuce  you 
should  have  changed  your  mind  about 
Galashiels  all  of  a  sudden — that's  what  your 
mother  will  want  to  know  ;  and  unless  she 
gets  some  sort  of  a  satisfactory  reply ' 

'  But  no  sort  of  reply  could  be  satisfactory 
to  her,'  observed  Lady  Florence  pertinently. 

'  H'm  ! — well,  no  ;  I  suppose  not/ 

For  some  moments  Lord  Burcote  pensively 
studied  the  pages  of  the  Field,  which  he 
had  just  purchased  ;  but  probably  it  was  not 
the  perusal  of  the  sporting  intelligence  that 
caused  him  to  look  up  presently  and  say, 
with  an  air  of  calm  decision,  '  I  shall  go  to 
Newmarket.' 

'  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would  take  me  with 
you  !'   sighed  the  girl. 

Lord  Burcote  grunted  and  retired  behind 
his  newspaper  once  more,  so  absurd  an 
aspiration  as  that  requiring  no  articulate 
response.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  dreamt  of 
taking  a  daughter  of  his  to  Newmarket, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  some  important 
race-meeting,  and  never  had  a  daughter  of  his 
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dreamt  of  requesting  him  to  do  so.  It  has 
already  been  intimated  that  his  lordship  was 
not  a  man  of  domestic  habits.  But  now  he 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  precedent  might 
not  be  departed  from  for  this  once.  It 
seemed  rather  too  bad  to  run  away  from  the 
impending  storm  and  leave  this  poor  little 
defenceless  girl  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  it ; 
Lady  Burcote,  he  knew,  would  have  people 
staying  in  the  house  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  would  therefore  be  unable  to  leave  home ; 
angry  letters  might  be  endured  with  equa- 
ninihVv,  and  if  a  respite  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  a  reprieve,  it  is  at  least  better  than 
nothing.  The  outcome  of  these  cogitations  was 
that  he  laid  down  the  Field  at  length  and  said  : 

1  Look  here,  Florry ;  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do  with  you,  if  you  like.  We  won't  go  home 
at  all  ;  well  stop  in  London  to-night  and  run 
down  to  Newmarket  together  to-morrow ; 
and  then  you  can  fire  your  shot  from  a 
distance.  This  is  very  good  of  me,  you 
know,  Florry.' 

' 1  should  rather  think  it  was  !'  exclaimed 
his  grateful  daughter ;  and  Lord  Burcote  was 
promptly  rewarded  by  an  embrace  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  he  did  not  appreciate  quite  as 
highly  as  some  other  people  might  have  done. 
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'  Don't  choke  me,'  he  gasped  ;  '  and  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  don't  begin  to  cry  !  Now, 
Florry,  if  yon  don't  stop  crying  at  once,  I'll 
send  you  straight  home — I  will  indeed ! 
You  will  have  plenty  of  excuses  for  weeping 
later  on,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  for  the 
time  being,  we  had  better  keep  as  cheerful  as 
we  can.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  cite  an  instance 
of  genuine  kindness  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  this  anything  but  exemplary  old  nobleman. 
Having  taken  his  erring  daughter  under  his 
protection,  he  did  protect  her  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability ;  during  several  wTeeks  he 
shielded  her  from  the  just  and  dire  wrath 
of  a  lady  who  clamoured  daily,  through 
the  post,  to  get  at  her ;  he  likewise  stood 
between  her  and  Lord  Galashiels,  who  jour- 
neyed clown  to  Newmarket  from  Scotland,  in 
a  towering  rage,  to  speak  his  mind.  But 
neither  Lord  Burcote  nor  anybody  else  could 
do  more  than  retard  the  progress  of  limping 
Nemesis,  and  Lady  Florence,  as  she  had 
anticipated,  *  caught  it  '  in  the  long-run. 

Perhaps  she  deserved  to  catch  it ;  perhaps 
her  conduct,  if  not  quite  so  infamous  as  her 
mother  averred,  had  been  of  a  nature  to  merit 
a  few  of  the  epithets  which  were  hurled  at 
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her.  For  indeed,  as  things  fell  out,  the 
affair  proved  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  published  abroad. 
Somebody — possibly  Mr.  Lindsay — must 
have  been  indiscreet ;  everything  became 
known ;  the  newrs  flew7  from  mouth  to 
mouth  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  Lord 
Galashiels,  so  far  from  accepting  his  dis- 
missal, indignantly  claimed  his  release. 

'  You  have  ruined  yourself  hopelessly  and 
irretrievably  !'  was  Lady  Burcote's  greeting 
to  her  daughter  when,  after  many  delays,  the 
delinquent  was  at  length  brought  home.  '  The 
only  thing  that  you  can  do  now  is  to  enter 
some  hospital  as  a  sick-nurse  and  never  be 
heard  of  again/ 

Lady  Florence  made  the  best  retort  that 
could  have  been  made  to  this  and  to  similar 
gibes  by  qualifying  herself  for  admission  into 
a  hospital  in  another  capacity.  She  had  no 
business  whatsoever  to  fall  ill,  when  there 
was  nothing  except  fright  and  vexation  the 
matter  with  her ;  but  ill  she  became,  and  the 
doctor  had  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  wretched 
man  prescribed  tonics  and  rest  and  change  of 
air.  As  if  she  had  not  had  more  change  of 
air  than  was  good  for  her  already  !  Lord 
Burcote,  however,  felt  strong  enough  to  insist 
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upon  obedience  to  medical  orders ;  so  the 
culprit  was  packed  off  on  a  visit  to  an  invalid 
aunt  of  hers  who  dwelt  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thus,  through  no 
merit  of  her  own,  being  delivered  from  purga- 
tory. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  county,  not  to  say 
the  whole  country,  was  discussing  her  ad- 
venture with  the  keenest  interest ;  and, 
amongst  others,  Mrs.  Colborne,  who  had 
returned  to  Stoke  Leighton  to  take  care  of 
her  son,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Colborne  was  of  opinion  that 
Helene's  behaviour  had  been  simply  out- 
rageous, and  she  did  not  refuse  herself  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  her  opinion. 

'  One  wouldn't  so  much  mind,'  she  said, 
'  if  one  didn't  feel  that  it  has  all  been  done  on 
purpose.' 

1  Has  anyone  suggested  that  it  w7as  done  by 
mistake  ?'  asked  Douglas. 

'  You  know  what  I  mean  :  it  has  been  clone 
on  purpose  to  vex  and  embarrass  you.  She 
couldn't  have  had  any  other  motive.' 

*  Bat  why  should  I  be  vexed  and  em- 
barrassed ?  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  I  remember  that  there  was  a  time, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  you  couldn't  find 
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words  strong  enough  to  express  your  admira- 
tion for  Helene's  disinterested  kindness  to 
Frank.' 

'  That  was  before  all  these  distressing  com- 
plications had  arisen.  Naturally,  I  wanted 
to  think  as  well  as  I  possibly  could  of  my 
son's  wife ;  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
reproach  me  for  that.  I  never  liked  your 
marriage,  and  never  wished  for  it,  Heaven 
knows  !' 

The  marriage  for  which  Mrs.  Colborne  had 
avowedly  wished  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  more  suitable  one,  and  she  was  perhaps 
entitled  to  grumble  a  little  over  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  At  all  events, 
Douglas  did  not  grudge  her  that  solace,  nor 
was  he  so  unkind  as  to  remind  her  that 
another  marriage  upon  which  she  had  set  her 
heart  had  been  rendered  possible  only  through 
the  very  substantial  aid  contributed  thereto 
by  her  daughter-in-law.  Mrs.  Colborne  was, 
and  knew  herself  to  be,  such  a  thoroughly 
good  and  well-meaning  woman  that  her  con- 
science seldom  gave  her  any  trouble. 

Probably  she  meant  well  (though  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  what  good  object  she 
can  have  had  in  view)  by  blowing  Peggy 
Rowley's  trumpet  as  loudly  and  persistently 
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as  she  did  at  this  time.  Peggy  was  enter- 
taining a  large  circle  of  guests — important 
and  influential  guests,  including  a  bachelor 
baronet,  well  known  in  the  political  world, 
and  a  widowed  viscount  of  the  highest 
personal  character  and  social  standing.  Both 
of  them,  it  was  rumoured,  were  paying  their 
addresses  to  her,  and  it  was  extremely  likely, 
Mrs.  Colborne  said,  that  she  would  end  by 
accepting  one  or  other  of  them.  There  was 
no  reason  why  she  shouldn't ;  indeed,  there 
was  every  reason  why  she  should,  except — 
and  here  Mrs.  Colborne  would  interrupt  her- 
self with  a  deep  sigh. 

From  motives  which  will  be  understood, 
Douglas  excused  himself  from  accompanying 
his  mother  and  his  sister  in  their  frequent 
visits  to  Swinford  Manor,  declining  also  two 
invitations  to  dine  at  that  hospitable  mansion. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  thought  Peggy 
might  have  spared  him  those  invitations. 
She  had  told  him  frankly  that  she  had  been 
more  or  less  compromised  by  his  society  : 
did  she  want  to  convince  him  now  that  that 
inconvenience  was  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Or 
was  it  her  viscount  or  her  baronet  whom  she 
desired  to  convince  ?  In  either  case,  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  home,  and  we  may  be  sure 
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that  he  received  a  full  and  particular  account 
of  all  Peggy's  sayings  and  doings  from  Loo, 
whose  indiscretion  knew  no  bounds. 

'  My  dear  girl/  Douglas  said  to  her  at 
length  (for  in  speaking  to  Loo  it  was  per- 
missible to  make  use  of  plainer  language  than 
could  have  been  safely  addressed  to  his 
mother),  '  there  really  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity to  keep  on  telling  me  what  an  idiot  I 
have  been.  If  I  could  begin  my  life  over 
again  I  shouldn't  be  situated  as  I  am ;  but 
Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  usually 
refuses  to  let  us  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
experience.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  wishing 
that  1  had  married  Peggy  Rowley  ;  but,  as  I 
didn't,  and  as  I  can't,  the  only  thing  left  for 
me  to  do  is  to  look  pleasant  and  buy  her  the 
prettiest  wedding-present  that  I  can  afford.' 

'  You  would  if  you  could,  then  ?'  asked  Loo 
eagerly. 

'  I  didn't  say  so  ;  it  would  have  been  very 
silly  and  slightly  immoral  of  me  to  say  so.  I 
only  want  you  to  realize  that  all  these  tacit 
rebukes  of  yours  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
superfluous. ' 

Loo,  being  a  good  deal  more  in  awe  of  her 
brother  than  she  was  of  Peggy  Rowley,  held 
her  peace  in  the  presence  of  the  former,  but 
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faithfully  reported  his  observations  to  the 
latter,  who  did  not  forbid  her  to  take  such 
liberties,  Peggy,  of  course,  only  laughed ; 
still,  it  seemed  possible  that  something  so 
nearly  resembling  an  avowal  might  lead  her 
to  pause  before  accepting  either  of  the  eligible 
candidates  for  her  hand,  and  to  produce  that 
effect  upon  her  was  her  informant's  object. 
Loo  Colborne  was  one  of  those  perfectly 
unselfish  beings  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  whose  virtue  must  be  its  own  reward, 
since  it  is  never  by  any  chance  recognised  ; 
yet  so  queer  is  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
which  constitutes  our  moral  nature  that  she 
actually  exclaimed  to  herself,  one  evening 
after  she  had  said  her  prayers  and  was  about 
to  get  into  bed,  '  If  only  Helene  would  die  !' 

The  very  next  morning  a  letter  was  brought 
to  her  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  filled  her 
with  the  most  poignant  grief  and  remorse.  If 
all  our  hastily-muttered  wishes  could  be 
gratified,  some,  though  perhaps  not  all,  of  us 
might  feel  as  sorry  and  as  ashamed  as  Loo 
did  when  she  read  the  following  lines,  written 
in  a  trembling  hand  which  she  did  not  at  first 
recognise  as  that  of  one  from  whom  she  had 
had  many  previous  epistles. 

'I  am  so  ill,'  the  Countess  Radna  wrote, 
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1  that  I  can  never  be  well  again,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  ever  leave  my  bed 
again.  I  wish  to  see  Douglas  once  more 
before  I  die.  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  to 
me  ?  And  will  you  tell  him  that,  if  he 
comes,  he  will  find  me  a  much  more  reason- 
able and  much  less  disagreeable  person  than 
I  was  when  he  saw  me  last  ?  There  are  a 
few  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  him  ; 
but  they  are  not  unpleasant  things,  and  I  will 
make  no  scene.  Tell  him  that  I  was  angry 
once  and  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry 
now.  When  one  is  at  the  point  of  death 
everything  looks  different.  I  am  too  tired  to 
explain,  and  you  would  not  understand  if  I 
did  ;  only  you  will  understand  quite  well 
when  your  own  time  comes.  I  wonder 
whether  vou  will  cry  or  whether  vou  will 
jump  for  joy  when  this  news  reaches  you  ! 
Most  likely  you  will  do  both ;  for  you  are  a 
dear,  good  little  girl,  and  you  deserve  the 
best  of  husbands.  Whoever  or  whatever  he 
may  be,  you  are  sure  to  think  him  the  best  of 
husbands,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  most 
sensible  clause  in  the  long  will  which  I 
executed  the  other  day  is  that  which  will 
give  you  a  little  money  to  start  housekeeping 
upon.' 
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Neither  the  conclusion  nor  the  preceding 
portion  of  the  Countess's  letter  caused  Loo  to 
jump  for  joy ;  but  she  did  weep  copiously, 
and  she  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  her 
correspondent's  request. 

' Oh,  Douglas,'  she  sobbed,  after  her  brother 
had  rapidly  run  his  eye  over  the  sheet  of  note- 
paper  which  she  handed  to  him,  '  how  dread- 
ful it  is  !  If  I  had  only  known  that  she  was 
ill  I  would  never  have  been  such  a  brute  ! 
You  ivill  go  to  her,  won't  you  ?' 

1  Of  course  I  shall  go,'  answered  Douglas 
rather  brusquely.  '  There's  an  up  train  at 
eleven  o'clock.  If  you  will  tell  my  mother 
and  beg  her  to  excuse  me  for  not  saying 
good-bye  to  her,  you  will  do  me  a  real 
kindness.  I  may  be  absent  for  some  time, 
and  there  are  matters  of  business  which 
must  be  attended  to  before  I  start.  Do  you 
see  ¥ 

1  Yes,  I  see,  and  I'll  manage  so  that  you 
shall  not  be  bothered/  answered  Loo,  who  in 
truth  was  not  so  dull  but  that  she  could 
understand  his  meaning  and  his  feelings. 
Her  mother,  she  knew,  would  catechise  him, 
sympathize  with  him,  perhaps  even  offer  to 
go  to  Paris  with  him  ;  whereas  it  was  evident 
that  he  wished  to   be  left  alone  and  that  to 
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leave  him  alone  was  the  one  and  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  him. 

So  Mrs.  Colborne  was  provisionally  in- 
formed of  nothing  more  than  that  the  Eight 
Honourable  gentleman  would  have  to  go  up 
to  town  that  morning  to  transact  public  busi- 
ness— which  was  strictly  true.  It  would  be 
time  enough  to  make  further  revelations  later 
in  the  clay,  Loo  thought. 

Well  was  it  for  Douglas  that  public  affairs 
really  did  claim  all  the  attention  that  he  could 
give  to  them  until  the  hour  of  his  departure 
from  Charing  Cross ;  but  when  once  he  had 
seated  himself  in  the  train,  the  consideration 
of  private  affairs  could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
and  the  more  he  considered  them  the  more 
sad  and  despondent  he  became.  All  clay  long 
he  had  been  cherishing  a  half-acknowledged 
hope  that  matters  were  less  serious  than  they 
had  been  represented,  and  that  he  would  reach 
his  journey's  end  only  to  be  laughed  at  by 
Dr.  Schott ;  but  now,  while  the  express 
rushed  southwards  through  the  night,  and 
while  by  the  light  of  his  reading-lamp  he 
perused  again  and  again  the  ill-written  lines 
which  his  sister  had  handed  over  to  him,  his 
heart  sank.  It  might  not  be  true — he  trusted 
it  was  not — that  Helene  was  dying ;   but  it 
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was  certain  that  she  thought  so,  and  certain 
also  that  she  must  be  dangerously  ill.  Nothing 
else  would  ever  have  induced  her  to  make  that 
appeal. 

Now,  Douglas  Colborne  was  a  straight- 
forward, clear-headed  man,  and  the  gnawing 
remorse  which  kept  him  broad  awake  all  that 
long  night  through  was  not  due  to  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  his  wife  since  she  had  declared 
her  independence  of  him.  He  did  not  see 
how  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  he 
had  done ;  he  had  simply  complied  with  her 
wish,  after  making  overtures  which  she  had 
deliberately,  and  even  scornfully,  rejected  ;  no 
reasonable  being  could  assert  that  he  had 
treated  her  badly  or  that  she  had  treated  him 
well.  Nevertheless,  hard  facts,  unanswerable 
though  they  are,  will  not  explain  everything  ; 
he  had  loved  her  once,  and  she  had  once 
loved  him :  whose  fault  was  it  that  that 
mutual  love  had  been  extinguished  ?  Just 
because  he  was  straightforward  and  clear- 
headed, he  was  unable  to  grant  himself  a 
clean  bill  of  indemnit}7.  Extinguished  their 
bygone  love  undoubtedly  was  :  he  had  no 
illusion  upon  that  point.  She  might  have 
sent  for  him  in  order  to  forgive  him  ;  but  she 
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assuredly  had  not  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
tell  him  that  there  had  been  any  misunder- 
standing ;  while  he,  on  his  side,  could  only 
confess  that  he  repented  of  a  marriage  which 
she  had  forewarned  him  that  he  would  regret. 
But  would  he  have  repented,  and  would  she 
ever  have  ceased  to  love  him,  if  he  had  been 
less  cold  and  hard  with  her  ?  That  was  the 
question  that  troubled  him.  He  did  not, 
because  he  could  not,  formally  ask  himself 
another  and  a  more  pertinent  question.  Her 
jealousy  of  Peggy  Rowley — if,  indeed,  she  had 
been  jealous  —  had  been  utterly  devoid  of 
excuse  or  foundation.  Besides,  he  did  not 
want  to  think  about  Peggy,  who  was  going 
to  marry  Lord  This  or  Sir  Somebody  That, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  and  might 
possibly  continue  to  be  his  friend,  but  who 
had  evidently  never  dreamt  of  being  anything 
more.  He  was  so  determined  to  banish 
Peggy  from  his  mind  that  he  thought  of  her 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  of  his  wife  during 
the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris. 

But  when  he  betook  himself  to  the  Avenue 
Friedland  the  next  morning,  and  when  the 
Baroness  von  Bickenbach,  weeping  noisily, 
came  into  the  deserted  drawing-room  to  receive 
him,  he  forgot  Peggy  Piowley,  forgot  his  wrongs, 
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his  doubts  and  his  regrets,  and  realized  only 
that  his  first  love  lay  dying  and  calling  for 
hirn. 

'  Alas,  yes!'  sobbed  Bickenbach,  in  answer 
to  his  first  question,  '  she  is  as  ill  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  The  doctors  all  say  so — we 
have  had  four  of  them,  and  they  can  do 
nothing.  Dr.  Schott  told  me  long  ago  that 
there  was  no  hope  ;  but  be  did  not  think  the 
end  would  come  so  soon,  and  I  did  not  quite 
believe  what  he  said.  If  I  had,  I  should  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  write  to  you  before 
now.  And  every  hour  she  asks  whether  you 
have  arrived  yet !' 

Dr.  Schott,  who  entered  the  room  presently, 
was  less  agitated,  but  not  less  despondent. 
'  You  can  see  the  Countess  as  soon  as  you 
please,  sir,'  said  he ;  '  it  will  do  her  no  harm 
to  see  you,  because  nothing  can  do  her  harm 
now.  The  disease  has  made  unusually  rapid 
progress,  and  it  has  become  a  question  of 
weeks — perhaps  of  days.  I  have  done  my 
best ;  but  the  best  that  physicians  can  do  in 
such  cases  as  hers  amounts  to  very  little/ 

Douglas  waved  him  aside  not  over-courte- 
ously.  He  had  never  liked  the  stout  German 
doctor,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  never  been  very 
fond  of  him,  and  he  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
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a  medical  diagDosis.  He  turned  to  the 
Baroness  and  begged  her  to  let  his  wife  know 
that  he  was  there. 

'Oh,  she  has  already  been  told,'  answered 
Bickenbach,  drying  her  eyes  and  thrusting 
her  handkerchief  into  her  pocket.  '  Please  to 
follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  her.'' 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

RECONCILIATION. 

Douglas's  first  impression,  when  he  saw  his 
wife  sitting  up  in  bed,  wrapped  in  an  elaborate 
and  costly  peignoir,  and  covered  up  to  her 
knees  by  an  eiderdown  quilt  of  pale  pink  satin, 
was  that  he  had  been  scared  without  sufficient 
cause.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  dying  ;  she 
did  not  even  look  very  ill.  Her  cheeks,  it 
was  true,  had  lost  roundness  of  outline,  but 
there  was  a  bright  colour  upon  them,  and  her 
eyes  also  were  bright  and  clear.  Sickness — 
especially  the  kind  of  sickness  which  had  her 
in  its  grip — admits  of  picturesque  accessories, 
if  only  the  sufferer  be  wealthy  enough  to 
indulge  in  them  ;  death  does  not  always 
present  itself  under  an  ugly  aspect,  nor  does 
it  invariably  frighten  lookers-on  by  ghastly 
signs  of  its  approach.     Moreover,  there  was 
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nothing  tragic  or  affecting  in  the  Countess's 
salutation. 

*  How  good  of  you  to  have  come  at  once !' 
she  said,  smiling  pleasantly  upon  him.  '  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  having  sent  such  an 
urgent  summons ;  but,  really,  when  I  wrote  to 
your  sister  it  looked  as  if  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Now  I  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  and  I  may  hold  on  for  a  few  more 
weeks,  or  possibly  months.  N'est-ce-pas  T 
she  added,  turning  to  a  Sister  of  Charity,  who 
was  stationed  by  her  bedside. 

'  Plait-il,  madame  T  returned  the  Sister, 
in  those  patient,  melancholy  accents  which 
belong  to  her  class  and  are  as  much  a  part  of 
their  equipment  as  their  trailing  robes,  their 
white  faces  and  their  unwearied  watchfulness. 

'  You  can  leave  us,  ma  soeur^  said  the 
Countess ;  '  if  I  want  anything  I  will  ring  for 
you.  You,  too,  my  good  Bickenbach ;  go 
away,  and  try  to  pick  up  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  to  bring  back  with  you.  To 
confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  amusing  to  die ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  people  who  are 
going  to  live  for  a  great  many  years  yet 
should  render  the  process  additionally  dismal 
by  pulling  long  faces.  While  life  lasts  let  us 
make  the  most  of  it.' 
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After  her  orders  had  been  obeyed  she 
glanced  at  Douglas,  who  had  drawn  nearer, 
and  said  : 

'  Don't  you  agree  with  rue  ?  Tears  may  be 
shed — and  perhaps  a  few  ought  to  be  shed — 
when  the  lamentable  event  has  occurred ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. That  sort  of  thing,  as  Dr.  Schott  very 
truly  says,  is  so  discouraging  for  the  patient !' 

Douglas  took  his  wife's  hand  and  looked 
clown  upon  her  with  a  pained  and  puzzled 
expression. 

'  I  can't  believe  that  your  life  is  really  in 
danger,  Helene!'   he  exclaimed  at  length. 

1  You  would  have  believed  it  if  you  had 
seen  me  yesterday  or  the  day  before.  One 
has  ups  and  downs ;  but  one's  doom  is  sealed. 
If  you  think  that  I  exaggerate,  ask  Dr.  Schott, 
who  has  abandoned  all  clumsy  attempts  at 
pretence.  Pray  don't  put  me  to  shame  by 
imagining  that  I  should  have  sent  for  you  if 
I  had  been  going  to  recover.' 

Douglas,  still  holding  her  hand,  dropped  on 
his  knees  beside  her. 

'Ah,  don't  talk  like  that!'  he  entreated. 
*  Whether  you  had  sent  for  me  or  not,  1 
should  have  come  to  you  the  moment  that  I 
heard  that  you  were  ill ;   and,  whatever  you 
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may  say,  I  won't   give   up   hope   of  your  re- 
covering yet.' 

The  Countess  laughed. 

1  You  will  always  he  conventional,'  she 
remarked.  '  After  all,  it  would  he  too  much 
to  expect  of  any  man  that  he  should  abstain 
from  uttering  conventionalities  in  such  a 
situation.  We  will  take  them  as  having  been 
uttered  and  properly  acknowledged,  though, 
and  we  will  proceed  to  business.  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  will  that  I  have 
made.  I  have  not  left  you  much.  After 
thinking  it  over,  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  not 
like  to  be  enriched  by  me.' 

Douglas  hastily  shook  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  wished  that  he  had  been  less 
precipitate  and  unfeeling. 

'Naturally  you  would  not,'  resumed  the 
Countess.  '  No  man  could  endure  to  feel  that 
he  was  under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  a 
woman  who  had  done  her  utmost  to  spoil  his 
life  for  him.  So  I  have  only  bequeathed  you 
enough  to  keep  people  from  asserting  that  we 
had  had  a  deadly  quarrel.  I  have  done  what 
seemed  to  be  the  right  thing  for  my  relatives, 
who,  as  you  know,  are  distant  relatives,  and  I 
have  distributed  some  trifling  legacies  amongst 
my  friends,  of  whom  your  sister  is  one  :   but 
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I  have  provided  rather  magnificently  for 
Frank  Innes.  I  hope  you  don't  object  to 
that  T 

'  Why  should  I  object  ?     But,  Helene ' 

1  Please  let  me  finish.  Every  now  and 
then  I  get  fits  of  coughing  which  reduce  me 
to  a  state  of  total  collapse,  and  I  want  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  while  I  can.  Of 
course  you  have  heard  of  the  fiasco  that  I 
made  of  my  attempt  to  arrange  a  runaway 
marriage  for  Frank.  I  should  like  to  repair 
it,  if  it  isn't  irreparable,  and  I  should  think 
it  might  be  repaired  by  means  of  money. 
Most  misfortunes  can  be  repaired  in  that  way. 
At  all  events,  I  am  sure  Lord  and  Lady  Bur- 
cote  think  so.' 

40h,  I  dare  say  they  do.' 

'  And  you  will  give  the  boy  your  support, 
and  do  what  you  can  to  make  two  silly  people 
happy,  will  you  ?  I  grant  you  that  it  is  silly 
to  marry  merely  because  one  chances  to  be  in 
love  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  isn't  some- 
times better  to  be  silly  than  to  be  wise.' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  promote 
Frank's  happiness,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my 
power  to  do  so  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
wants  my  support  or  whether  it  would  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  him,'  answered  Douglas. 
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The  truth  was  that  he  had  not  come  all 
the  way  to  Paris  to  talk  about  Frank  Innes, 
and  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  been 
beckoned  thither  for  that  purpose.  '  I  don't 
know  why  it  should  be  considered  silly  to 
marry  for  love,'  he  added  presently. 

1  Don't  you  ?  Yet  one  would  think  that 
you  ought  to  know,  if  anybody  ought.  But 
perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  were  mistaken 
in  imagining  that  you  married  from  that 
motive.  You  certainly  did  imagine  yourself 
in  love  at  the  time  :  the  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  there  is  no  test  by  which  one  can  dis- 
tinguish imagination  from  reality  at  such 
times.' 

1  Did  I  deceive  myself  or  did  you,  Helene?' 
asked  Douglas  sadly.  '  You  told  me  at 
Luchon  that  you  loved  me  ;  you  told  me  so 
many  times  after  that,  and  I  am  sure  you 
were  speaking  the  truth.  To  this  hour  I  am 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  it  was  that  made 
you  change.' 

'  Are  you  so  certain  that  I  ever  changed  ! 
Hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  that,  if  I  had 
changed,  I  should  have  done  as  other  people 
do,  and  said  nothing  about  it  ?  Those  who 
don't  care  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
a  fuss.      I  admit  that  it  isn't  worth  while  to 
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make  a  fuss  even  when  one  does  care,  and 
after  a  fashion  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  caused 
you  so  much  trouble  and  perplexity.  But 
that  is  because  I  am  going  to  die.  If  I  were 
going  to  live,  you  wouldn't  be  here  now,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  speaking  to  you  so  candidly.' 

'But  you  aren't  speaking  candidly,'  Douglas 
protested  ;  'or,  at  least,  if  you  are,  you  are  not 
speaking  comprehensibly.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  believe  that  you  care  for  me  still,  and  that 
you  only  left  me  because  you  fancied  that  I 
had  ceased  to  care  for  you  '?' 

The  Countess  nodded.  '  That/  she  replied, 
'  is  precisely  what  I  wish  you  to  believe,  and, 
since  it  is  the  fact,  you  can't  go  far  astray 
by  believing  it.  No  doubt  I  should  have 
shown  better  taste  if  1  had  remained  silent ; 
but  death  has  its  privileges,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  taste  doesn't  strike 
me  as  particularly  important  now. 

'  Oh,  Helene !  why  didn't  you  say  this  before? 
As  if  I  should  ever  at  any  time  have  dreamt 
of  asking  myself  whether  what  you  said  to 
me  w7as  in  good  taste  or  not  !  The  long  and 
the  short  of  it  seems  to  be  that  when  you 
cast  me  off  you  wTere  under  some  absurd  mis- 
apprehension.' 

1  No,  my  dear  Douglas,  I  was  not   under 
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any  misapprehension.  My  eyes  were  wide 
open — as  wide  open  as  they  are  now — and  I 
knew  more  about  you  then  than  you  knew 
about  yourself.  Perhaps  even  more  than  you 
know  at  the  present  moment.  I  asked  your 
sister  to  tell  you  that  I  had  been  angry  once, 
and  that  I  wasn't  angry  any  more.  That  is 
perfectly  true  ;  and  if  I  hadn't  loved  you,  I 
dare  say  I  might  have  gone  on  living  with 
you,  though  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
endured  Stoke  Leighton  for  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time.  But  as  I  did 
love  you,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  you 
— voild/  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  scene — 
I  promised  in  that  same  letter  that  I  wouldn't 
make  a  scene — but  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to 
make  this  confession  before  taking  leave  of 
you  and  of  life,  and  now  it  has  been  made. 
If  you  will  accept  it  as  an  excuse  and  try  to 
think  kindly  of  me  in  the  future,  when  you 
think  about  me  at  all,  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied.' 

What  was  an  honest  man  to  do  or  say  by  way 
of  response  ?  Douglas  Colborne  was  an  honest 
man  ;  but  in  his  sorrow  aud  self-reproach  he 
committed  himself  to  statements  which  were 
not  strictly  veracious,  and  he  was  made  to 
suffer    for    his    well  -  intentioned     and    half- 
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conscious  duplicity.  He  was  on  his  knees 
by  his  wife's  bedside,  and  she  was  gently 
stroking  his  hair,  when  she  said  : 

'  You  must  not  be  so  distressed  ;  you  have 
nothing  to  accuse  yourself  of,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  Everybody  would  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  in  the  wrong  from  first 
to  last,  and  everybody  would  be  almost  right. 
Not  quite  right,  though  ;  because,  as  I  say, 
there  is  still  this  excuse  for  me  that  I  loved 
you  and  love  you.     And  you  don't  love  me.' 

'  Why  won't  you  believe  that  I  love  you  ?' 
groaned  Douglas. 

1  I  believe  that  you  are  fond  of  me,  and 
that  is  enough  now.  Only  it  wasn't  enough 
then.  Come,  let  us  decide  this  question  once 
for  all,  and  have  done  with  protestations 
which,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  can't  really  be 
of  supreme  consequence  to  a  dying  woman. 
Can  you,  upon  your  honour  as  an  English 
gentleman,  assure  me  that  you  love  me  more 
than  you  love  Miss  Eowley  ?' 

He  might  have  answered  that  he  did  with- 
out telling  a  deliberate  lie.  At  the  moment 
he  sincerely  believed  that  he  did.  A  thou- 
sand memories  were  stirring  in  his  heart  and 
filling  his  eyes  with  tears ;  he  thought,  and 
he  was  not  mistaken  in  thinkiDg,  that  he  had 
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become  alienated  from  his  wife  by  her  treat- 
ment of  him;  he  perceived  that  her  treatment 
of  him  had  been  neither  unnatural  nor  un- 
pardonable, and  he  would  have  given  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  be  able  to  blot  out  the 
events  of  the  past  twelve-month.  Yet  he 
hesitated  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  speech 
was  not  convincing.  To  swear  that  he  had 
never  breathed  a  syllable  to  Peggy  Rowley 
which  could  have  been  construed  as  implying 
any  warmer  sentiment  than  that  of  friendship ; 
to  mention  that,  if  current  rumours  were 
correct,  she  was  likely  ere  long  to  contract  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  were  said  to  be  attentive  to 
her;  and  to  accuse  the  Marchese  di  Leonforte 
of  having  listened  to,  and  probably  repeated, 
gossip  for  which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation — all  this  scarcely  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

'  Allons !'  said  the  Countess,  when  he  had 
done  ;  '  we  will  talk  no  more  of  Miss  Rowley. 
I  do  not  think  that  she  will  marry  any  of  those 
gentlemen  ;  I  think  that  she  will  marry  you, 
and  I  hope  that  she  will.  Why  should  I  not 
hope  so,  seeing  that  I  wish  your  life  to  be  a 
pleasant  one,  and  that  mine  is  so  nearly  at  an 
end  ?     I  see  and  know  that  you  love  me  in 
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one  way,  though  not  in  the  old  way  ;  and  I 
am  contented.  Please  take  my  word  for  it 
that  I  am  contented.  Then  we  shall  be  able 
to  talk  together  comfortably  and  happily  as 
long  as  you  can  stay  here.  Only  I  can't  talk 
much  more  now.  Would  it  be  asking  too 
much  of  you,  I  wonder,  to  beg  you  to  remain 
in  Paris  for  another  week  ?  I  am  all  alone, 
you  see  ;  for  the  Sister  is  hardly  a  companion, 
and  Bickenbach  gets  on  my  nerves  with  her 
suppressed  sobs,  and  Dr.  Schott  has  a  way  of 
looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  calculating  the 
exact  number  of  days  that  his  remedies  might 
be  expected  to  keep  me  alive.' 

Even  if  Douglas  had  not  wished  to  remain 
in  Paris  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  he 
could  not  have  resisted  an  entreaty  of  which 
the  pathos  was  only  enhanced  by  the  cheerful 
accents  in  which  it  was  expressed.  But  he 
did  wish  to  remain,  and  he  hoped,  besides, 
that  it  might  come  within  his  power,  after  a 
time,  to  persuade  his  wife  that  she  was  mis- 
taken as  to  his  ulterior  intentions.  For  the 
moment,  it  seemed  best  to  take  her  at  her 
word,  to  acquiesce  in  her  banishment  of 
Peggy  Rowley  from  the  field  of  discussion, 
and  to  leave  her  to  the  repose  which  the 
Sister    of    Charity,    who     now    appeared    in 
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answer  to  the  bell,  pronounced  to  be  impera- 
tively necessary. 

He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  promising  that  he  would  return  the 
next  day  aud  every  day.  until 

'  Until  the  end  '?'   she  interrupted. 

1  Xo  ;  until  you  begin  to  get  better,  and  tell 
me  that  you  want  to  be  rid  of  me.' 

Was  there  really  a  chance  that  she  might 
get  better  ?  Dr.  Schott  declared  that  there 
was  none — not  the  faintest.  Yet  even  Dr. 
Schott  had  become  less  positive  and  less  pessi- 
mistic at  the  end  of  a  week,  during  which  his 
patient  certainly  made  a  wonderful  rally,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  her  husband  spent 
several  hours  with  her  daily. 

'  Phthisis  is  a  lingering  disease/  he  told 
Douglas  on  the  expiration  of  the  above- 
named  period ;  '  nothing  can  be  called  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  it.  except  complete  restoration  to 
health,  and  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  that  you  have 
accomplished  something  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  science.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  you  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
your  work.' 

Douglas  was  determined  that  he  could  and 
would.    So  far,  he  had  not  only  been  successful, 
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but  had  deserved  success  ;  for  he  had  been  as 
patient,  as  considerate,  and  as  unselfish  as  a 
man  could  be.  Kecognising — rather  dimly,  it 
may  be,  yet  recognising — the  errors  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  in  the  past,  he  had 
accepted  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  Helene  ; 
he  had  refrained  from  agitating  her  by 
explanations  in  which  she  probably  would  not 
have  believed  ;  he  had  merely  striven  to  show 
her,  through  those  trifling  attentions  which 
women  love,  that  she  was  dear  to  him,  and  he 
had  made  no  reference  to  their  reconciliation, 
beyond  announcing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
travel  they  would  move  Southwards  together. 
If  his  heart  was  aching  all  the  time,  if  he 
longed  to  confess  that  he  had  been  blind  and 
stupid,  and  if  he  had  managed  to  convince 
himself  that  his  first  love  was  still  his  only 
love,  he  had  the  good  sense  and  the  forbear- 
ance to  hold  his  peace  upon  such  subjects. 
Perhaps  she  understood  and  was  satisfied ; 
she  was,  at  all  events,  grateful  to  him,  and 
told  him  so. 

Bickenbach,  for  her  part,  was  both  grateful 
and  jubilant. 

'  Ah  !  dear  sir/  the  worthy  woman  ex- 
claimed one  day,   '  you  have   saved  her  life ; 
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and  from  the  beginning  I  have  felt  sure  that 
you  could  save  her  life,  if  you  would  !  I  do 
not  think  that  she  will  die  now  ;  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  you  have  many  years  of  happi- 
ness before  you  ;  yet,  if  a  misfortune  were  to 
happen ' 

'  The  misfortune  isn't  going  to  happen,' 
Douglas  declared. 

'  I    trust   not ;    yet,   if    it    did Most 

likely  you  do  not  feel  as  I  do  ;  but  to  me  it  is 
terrible  to  think  that  my  dear  Countess  might 
die  without  the  consolations  of  religion.  If 
you  could  but  persuade  her — you  who  have 
already  accomplished  a  miracle — if  you  could 
but  persuade  her  to  see  a  priest !' 

Oddly  enough,  that  concession  was  obtained 
from  the  invalid  without  any  difficulty,  when 
her  husband  asked  it  of  her  as  a  personal 
favour. 

'I  am  only  an  ignorant  sceptic,'  she 
answered,  '  and  the  Holy  Eoman  Church 
knows  how  to  deal  leniently  with  sceptics 
who  have  not  learning  to  argue  and  would 
gladly  believe,  if  they  could.  Select  a  priest 
of  the  right  kind  and  he  will  not  find  me 
troublesome.  When  all  is  said,  Christianity 
has  no  rival ;  a  compromise  hasn't  yet  been 
discovered  between  its  incredible  dogmas  and 
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the  agnosticism  which  is  only  a  mild  synonym 
for  atheism/ 

So  the  priest  was  found,  and  did  his  work 
after  a  fashion  which  was  satisfactory  to 
Bickenbach,  and,  let  us  hope,  satisfactory  also 
to  one  who  may  have  been  a  Christian  with- 
out knowing  it.  For  the  rest,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  ample  time  would  still  be  allowed 
to  him  to  inculcate  any  teaching  that  he  may 
have  deemed  requisite  ;  because  the  Countess 
was  now  able  to  leave  her  bed  for  several 
hours  every  day,  and,  though  desperately 
weak,  was  in  good  spirits  and  free  from 
pain. 

Yet  neither  priest  nor  husband  nor  any 
other  mortal  could  really  accomplish  the 
miracle  which  poor  Bickenbach  had  hastily 
ascribed  to  one  of  them,  and  the  calamity — 
if  it  was  in  truth  a  calamity — which  by- 
standers had  almost  ceased  to  fear  occurred  at 
last  quite  suddenly  and  quietly.  One  after- 
noon the  Countess  had  lain  down  upon  the 
sofa  to  rest  for  awhile,  as  it  had  become  her 
custom  to  do,  and  had  fallen  asleep,  when  her 
laboured  breathing  ceased.  The  Sister  of 
Charity  thought  at  first  that  she  had  fainted  ; 
but  Dr.  Schott,  who  was  hastily  summoned, 
pronounced   life  to   be  extinct,  and   Douglas 
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Colborne,  on  reaching  the  house  at  his  usual 
time,  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
a  widower. 

The  shock  was  a  terrible  one  to  him  ;  he 
did  not  get  over  it  for  many  months  ;  per- 
haps he  has  not  quite  got  over  it  even  now, 
and  never  will  quite  get  over  it,  although  he 
has  long  since  recovered  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  must  all  recover  of  our  sorrows  unless  we 
are  to  be  killed  by  them.  Whether  Douglas 
had  ceased  to  love  his  wife  at  the  time  of  her 
death  or  not,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
ceased  to  love  her,  and  assuredly  he  was — to 
borrow  the  phrase  which  she  herself  had  used 
— very  fond  of  her.  He  had  not  said  this  to 
her  in  so  many  words,  nor  had  he  told  her  a 
hundred  things  which  he  had  wanted  to  tell 
her ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  could 
neither  console  nor  forgive  himself. 

Being,  however,  of  a  reserved  tempera- 
ment, and  having  learnt  to  control  his 
emotions,  he  disappointed  Bickenbach  by  his 
abstinence  from  any  loud  demonstration  of 
grief.  The  good  Baroness  thought  him  cold 
and  heartless,  as  did  also  the  various  dis- 
tinguished personages  with  whom  his  wife's 
death  brought  him  into  temporary  contact. 
A   lady  of   such   vast   possessions    and   such 

vol.  in.  53 
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exalted  rank  as  the  Countess  Eadna  cannot 
die  without  causing  numerous  disturbances 
and  complications,  and  with  these  it  became 
Douglas's  immediate  duty  to  deal.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  was  thus 
forced  to  bestir  himself;  no  doubt,  too,  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  his  be- 
reavement which  rendered  it  less  hard  to  bear 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  befallen  him 
a  year  earlier ;  yet  he  could  not  quite  agree 
with  his  mother,  who  wrrote  to  him  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  ended  by  ex- 
pressing a  pious  conviction  that  Heaven  had 
ordered  all  for  the  best.  He  knew  very  well 
what  Mrs.  Colborne  meant  by  that,  and  he 
winced  as  he  read  the  words.  Unfortunately, 
he  could  not  resent  them ;  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  given  her  some  right  to  hint  at  comfort 
of  a  nature  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  contemplate. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

MRS.  C0LB0RNE  FEELS  NO  ANXIETY. 

One  afternoon  in  mid-winter  Frank  Innes 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  Lord  Burcote's 
London  residence  in  Eaton  Square,  the 
family  having  come  up  to  town,  as  everybody 
must  at  some  time  between  the  first  of 
November  and  the  first  of  January,  in  order 
to  purchase  clothes  and  Christmas  presents. 
Lady  Burcote,  who  was  toasting  her  toes 
before  the  fire,  while  she  critically  studied  a 
collection  of  fashion-plates,  rose  as  the  young 
man  advanced,  and  greeted  him  with  much 
friendliness. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Innes  ?'  said  she. 
'  Well,  \ou  have  seen  Florry,  I  suppose  ?' 

'Yes;  I  have  seen  her,  thank  you,' 
answered  Frank ;  '  and,  from  what  she  tells 
me,  perhaps  I  may  take  it  that — in  short, 
that  it's  all  right/ 
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1  Of  course  it  is  all  right ;  and  I  don't  mind 
confessing  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  all 
light  even  if  you  hadn't  come  into  a  fortune. 
You  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  girl  to 
marry  anyone  but  you  by  your  behaviour  in 
the  autumn — which  was  all  wrong.  I  dare 
say  you  will  acknowledge  now  that  your  be- 
haviour was  about  as  infamous  as  it  could  be.' 

1  I  will  acknowledge  anything  you  like, 
Lady  Burcote,'  answered  Frank,  laughing. 

1  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,  since  that  poor, 
dear  woman  has  made  every  reparation  in  her 
power  by  dying  and  leaving  you  rich  ;  only 
you  couldn't  have  known  that  she  was  going 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  you 
don't  seem  to  have  troubled  yourself  much  to 
think  about  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
your  actions.  A  nice  position  you  would 
have  landed  us  in  if  we  had  had  to  marry  our 
daughter  to  a  professional  singer  who  had  no 
more  chance  of  making  money  professionally 
than  any  other  clever  amateur !  And,  as  I 
told  Lord  Barcote  at  the  time,  that  is  just 
what  we  should  have  had  to  do,  if  you  had 
insisted  ;  because  nobody  else  would  have 
looked  at  the  girl  after  such  an  esclandre.  By 
the  way,  I  trust  that  you  have  given  up  all 
idea  of  singing  in  public' 
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'  Oh  yes ;  I'll  undertake  never  to  sing  in 
public,  if  you  had  rather  I  didn't :  under  the 
circumstances  it  isn't  necessary.  All  the 
same,  I  believe  I  should  have  succeeded.' 

'  You  are  most  welcome  to  cherish  that 
belief,  I'm  sure  ;  and  you  are  welcome,  into 
the  bargain,  to  other  successes  which  you 
haven't  exactly  earned.  Of  course  you  set 
me  down  as  a  worldly  and  unnatural 
mother.' 

1  If  I  did,  I  shouldn't  be  rude  enough  to 
say  so,'  Frank  declared. 

1  Not  to  my  face,  you  mean  ;  you  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  say  so  behind  my  back,  and  no 
doubt  you  have  said  so  scores  of  times.  But 
if,  by  an  impossibility,  you  were  a  mother, 
and  if  you  hadn't  too  much  money,  and  if 
you  had  a  troop  of  daughters,  and  if  it  were 
your  duty — as  it  certainly  would  be — to  find 
husbands  for  them,  you  would  understand 
that  what  looks  like  selfishness  isn't  really 
selfishness.  What  personal  profit  do  you 
suppose  that  I  could  ever  have  got  out  of 
Lord  Galashiels  ?  If  he  had  asked  me  to 
stay  with  him  for  a  week  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  that  is  about  all  that  he  would  have 
felt  bound  to  do  for  me.  No,  my  dear  Mr. 
Innes ;     the    people    who    sneer    at     match- 
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making  mammas  might  find  plenty  to  sneer 
:tt  in  themselves,  if  they  cared  to  look  for  it, 
and  though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  romantic  or 
quixotic,  I  may  at  least  claim  to  be  no 
hypocrite.  You  are  welcome  because  an 
extraordinary  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Countess  Radna  (whose  memory  I  shall 
always  bless)  has  made  you  wealthy.  You 
wouldn't  have  been  welcome  if  you  had  been 
poor  ;  but,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  you  would 
have  been  accepted,  nevertheless,  because 
there  would  have  been  no  alternative.  I 
have  far  more  right  to  abuse  you  than  you 
have  to  abuse  me  ;  but  I  won't  insist  upon 
my  rights.  Let  us  shake  hands  and  say  no 
more  about  it.' 

Frank  willingly  assented.  He  was  nothing 
if  not  good-natured  ;  he  could  not  but  admit 
that  Lady  Burcote  put  her  case  plausibly,  and 
no  sensible  man  wishes  to  start  upon  bad 
terms  with  his  mother-in-law.  Besides,  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  have  quarrelled 
with  anyone  at  that  moment.  Fortune  had 
treated  him  more  than  kindly  ;  he  was  young, 
he  was  healthy,  he  was  rich,  and  the  girl 
whom  he  loved  had  just  given  him  assurances 
which  were  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 
With  very  slight   additional  provocation,   he 
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would  have  kissed  Lady  Burcote ;  though 
there  could  be  no  sort  of  certainty  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  salute  upon  her  ladyship's 
complexion. 

Lady  Burcote,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  not 
ambitious  of  being  embraced  by  the  young 
man  upon  whom  she  had  decided  to  bestow 
her  only  unmarried  daughter  ;  for  she  soon 
dismissed  him,  with  the  comforting  remark 
that  he  need  not  trouble  to  approach  her 
husband  with  any  formal  demand. 

1  I  will  answer  for  Lord  Burcote,'  she  said. 
1  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  has 
been  posing  as  Florry's  best  friend  all  this 
time,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  I, 
who  am  in  reality  her  best  friend,  am  perfectly 
satisfied  to  let  her  have  her  own  way.  I 
trust  you  have  had  the  common  decency  to 
pay  a  handsome  sum  in  order  that  Masses 
may  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  Countess 
Radna's  soul.' 

Frank,  it  must  be  owned,  had  neglected  to 
perform  that  act  of  gratitude ;  but  he  was 
not  ungrateful,  nor  was  he  free  from  a  certain 
sense  of  shame  in  his  exultation.  Yet  it  was 
no  fault  of  his  that  the  Countess  Radna's 
death  had  brought  him  happiness,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  anybody's  fault  if  a 
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similar  result  should  prove  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  case  of  the  Countess's 
husband.  He  had  not  seen  his  cousin  since 
the  melancholy  event  which  had  brought 
about  a  voluminous  correspondence  between 
them ;  but  he  was  to  go  down  to  Stoke 
Leighton  that  evening,  and  he  endeavoured, 
on  the  way,  to  rehearse  an  interview  which, 
he  perceived,  would  call  for  some  little 
display  of  tact  on  his  part.  Douglas,  he  had 
been  given  to  understand,  had  inherited  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  late  wife's  wealth  ;  he 
himself  had  inherited  a  very  large  portion  of 
it ;  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  ought 
to  look  sad  or  glad  or  apologetic  or  simply 
blank. 

Mrs.  Colborne,  who  received  him  on  his 
arrival,  set  his  mind  at  rest. 

'  Douglas  has  felt  the  shock  a  good  deal,' 
she  said ;  '  but  he  is  getting  over  it,  and  he 
evidently  doesn't  care  to  talk  about  it.  You 
had  better  not  condole  with  him.  Your  good 
luck  has  given  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
he  is  in  hopes  that  you  have  brought  him 
some  other  news  upon  which  he  may  con- 
gratulate you.  You  have  ?  Well,  I  am  sin- 
cerely glad  to  hear  it ;  and  so,  I  am  sure,  will 
he  be.     Poor  Helene  !      One  does  most   sin- 
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cerely  grieve  to  think  that  her  life  should  have 
been  cut  short ;   and  yet ' 

1  And  yet  one  can't  help  rejoicing.  It  is 
rather  base  and  disgusting  of  us,  isn't  it  ?' 

Mrs.  Colborne  declared  the  firm  conviction 
that  neither  she  nor  Frank  was  capable  of 
rejoicing  over  a  calamity  which  they  had 
been  powerless  to  avert ;  but  resignation,  she 
pointed  out,  was  a  virtue,  not  a  crime  ;  and 
surely  it  was  not  forbidden  to  survivors  to 
recognise  and  return  thanks  for  any  compen- 
sating circumstances  that  might  be  attendant 
upon  the  death  of  one  whom  they  had  loved. 
She  hinted  so  plainly  at  one  compensating 
circumstance  which  she  conceived  to  exist  as 
regarded  her  son  that  Frank  ended  by  saying- 
point-blank  : 

'  You  really  think  lie  will  marry  Miss 
Rowley,  then  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  for  a  moment  say  that  he 
will ;  although,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  the 
match  would  be  one  that  I  have  always 
wished  for.  But  I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
question  him  ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  All  I  know  is  that  she  has  lately 
refused  two  very  good  offers,  and  that  she  has 
now  started  off  on  a  voyage  round  the  world 
with  a  party  of  her  friends.' 
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1  So  that  if  she  has  started  East,  and  if  he 
were  to  start  West ' 

'  Oh,  but  of  course  he  won't.  How  could 
he,  with  his  official  duties  to  attend  to  ? 
Only,  perhaps,  when  she  returns How- 
ever, we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  repeat  anything  that  I 
have  said  to  him/ 

Frank  did  nothing  so  foolish  as  that ;  nor, 
after  a  long  talk  which  he  had  with  his  cousin 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  did  he  feel  by 
any  means  as  confident  as  Mrs.  Colborne 
appeared  to  feel  that  her  son  would  face  a 
second  time  the  risks  and  disillusions  of 
matrimony.  Douglas  spoke  cheerfully  enough 
and  assumed  no  broken-hearted  airs ;  but  he 
was  altered  :  he  was  perceptibly  older,  and  the 
advice  with  which  he  thought  fit  to  season 
his  congratulations  sounded  like  that  of  a  man 
who  has  played  the  game,  has  failed  at  it,  and 
does  not  mean  to  play  any  more.  Such 
advice  is  seldom  worth  much,  and  is  never 
considered  to  be  worth  anything  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but  Frank  listened 
good-humouredly,  suppressing  his  smiles  and 
inwardly  flattering  himself  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  the  errors  against  which 
he  was  cautioned.      Only,  when  Douglas  had 
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concluded  his  homily,  he  made  so  bold  as  to 
remark  : 

'  What  you  say  would  be  very  much  to  the 
point,  old  man,  if  Florry  didn't  care  a  hang 
for  me  and  if  I  didn't  care  a  hang  for  her ; 
but,  you  see,  that  isn't  the  state  of  the  case/ 

'  I  suppose/  returned  his  monitor,  '  that 
the  generality  of  people  are  in  love  when  they 
marry;  but  a  great  many  of  them,  if  not  the 
generality,  hasten  to  fall  out  of  love,  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  give  and  take.  At 
least,  I  am  acquainted  with  one  lamentable 
instance  which  supports  my  theory.' 

'  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  mustn't  presume  to  judge. 
Besides,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
exactly  what  your  theory  is.  You  sound  as 
if  you  meant  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  marry 
at  all.' 

'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  what 
I  do  mean,'  answered  Douglas,  with  a  laugh; 
1  but  I  am  not  insane  enough  to  expect  you 
to  agree  with  me.  Try  to  understand  your 
wife  and  to  make  allowances  for  her,  that's 
all.  I  did  neither:  so  that  I  have  no  more 
right  to  preach  than  has  a  man  who  has  dis- 
regarded the  rules  of  the  game  and  lost  it 
through  his  own  stupidity.' 
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1  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  second  innings,' 
Frank  ventured  to  observe. 

1  Of  course  there  is,  at  some  games ;  but  a 
duffer  does  well  to  recognise  that  he  is  a 
duffer  and  retire.  Added  to  which,  my 
mother,  who  has  been  endeavouring,  I  am 
sure,  to  convince  you  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  second  inuiugs  at  all  games,  has  a  happy 
knack  of  believing  everything  that  she  wishes 
to  believe.  The  gift  isn't  hereditary,  I  am 
sorry  to  say — or  glad  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
I  think  she  may  safely  make  arrangements  for 
sitting  at  the  head  of  my  table  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter.' 

Frank  had  the  good  sense  to  drop  the 
subject  and  to  dilate  upon  his  own  happy 
prospects  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  But 
when,  on  the  following  day,  he  rode  over  to 
Swinford  Manor,  to  pay  his  respects,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  a  valuable  ally  of  his,  he  was 
plainly  told  that  his  prospects,  however 
interesting  they  might  once  have  been,  were 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  compared  in  im- 
portance with  those  of  a  lady  who  had 
abruptly  and  without  sufficient  ostensible 
cause  closed  her  house  and  abandoned  her 
territorial  responsibilities  in  order  to  visit  the 
Antipodes. 
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(  Lucky  you  have  been,  sir,'  Peter  Chervil 
said,  '  and  'tain't  me  as  begrudges  you  your 
luck.  Nor  yet  I  don't  begrudge  her  lady- 
ship nothin'  ;  though,  as  regards  of  my  share 
in  bringin'  about  this  here  marriage,  I'm 
bound  to  say  as  she  ain't  hardly  done  justice 
to  it.  Not  so  far.  For  'tis  a  risky  thing, 
you  see,  sir,  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  be 
deliverin'  of  billys  on  the  sly.  Howsomever, 
I  don't  make  no  account  of  that  :  'tis  settled 
and  done  with ;  and  glad  I  am  as  'tis  settled 
and  done  with.  But  what  I  want  to  know, 
sir,'  continued  Peter,  straightening  his 
shoulders  and  laying  down  the  syringe  with 
which  he  had  been  deluging  a  spray  of 
stephanotis,  '  is  this.  What's  goin'  to  be 
settled  between  Miss  Peggy  and  our  Member 
o'  Parlyment  ?  Is  he  goin'  to  come  forrard, 
or  is  he  not  ?  Because  in  my  opinion  he  did 
ought  for  to  come  forrard,  and  I  don't  mind 
your  tellin'  him  from  me  as  my  vote  depends 
upon  it.  Piadical  I  am ;  but  there's  Tories 
as  is  more  Piadical  nor  me,  from  all  I  hear, 
and  what  I  says  is,  I  votes  for  a  man  as  I 
can  respect.  Now,  I  don't  feel  no  respect  for 
a  gentleman  as  can't  speak  up  for  hisself; 
nor  I  don't  see  no  sort  o'  sense  in  sendin' 
them  as  should  be  at  home,  mindin'  their  own 
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business,  off  to  furrin  parts  for  a  year,  or 
maybe  eighteen  months.' 

'  Give  him  time,  Mr.  Chervil,'  pleaded 
Frank.  '  You  must  remember  that  he  hasn't 
been  very  long  a  widower,  and  that  public 
decency  has  to  be  considered.' 

'  I'll  give  him  till  next  election,  sir.  If  he 
ain't  clone  his  dooty  afore  then,  I'll  do  mine 
— which  will  be  to  vote  agin'  him.  Likewise 
to  indooce  others  for  to  do  the  same.  Maybe 
you  think  as  a  gardener  didn't  ought  for  to 
meddle  with  what  consarns  his  betters  ;  but 
I've  kep'  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  I  know 
what  I  know.  And  what  I've  said  to  you, 
sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you'll  say  to  Mr. 
Colborne.' 

Frank,  it  is  needless  to  state,  did  not  deliver 
this  bellicose  message  to  Peter  Chervil's  Par- 
liamentary representative ;  but  he  could  not 
resist  mentioning  it  to  Mrs.  Colborne,  who 
was  much  diverted. 

'  Your  friend  is  quite  right,'  said  she;  'I 
entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  Peggy's  reasons 
for  having  fled  the  country,  and  I  am  as  clear 
as  he  is  about  Douglas's  duty.  Only,  as  you 
very  truly  say,  one  must  have  patience  and 
allow  time  to  do  its  work.  The  world  goes 
round,  and  people  who  can  afford  it  go  round 
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the  world  ;  but  all  roads  lead  to  Borne.  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  feel  the  slightest  anxiety  about 
the  result  of  the  next  election.' 

The  sentiments  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Douglas  Colborne's  constituents  have  not 
been  tested  since  the  above  confident  declara  • 
tion  on  his  mother's  part ;  but  at  the  present 
time  of  writing,  a  General  Election  is  known 
to  be  at  hand,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
considerable  number  of  votes  may  follow  that 
of  Peter  Chervil.  Nobody  really  knows  — 
though  a  great  many  people  pretend  to  know 
— the  motives  which  sway  the  uninstructed 
voter;  and,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
none  of  us  can  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
motives  whereby  our  nearest  neighbours  are 
influenced.  It  may,  however,  fairly  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  not  devoted  his  summer  holiday  to 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  merely  in  order 
to  study  the  working  of  the  United  States 
system  of  Government,  while  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  Miss  Piowley  and  her  friends 
will  arrive  at  New  York  from  San  Francisco 
about  the  time  when  he  is  due  to  reach  that 
city. 

After    all,    a    man    must    needs    fulfil    his 
manifest    destiny,    however   devious   may  be 
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the  paths  that  lead  him  to  it ;  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  two  neighbouring 
properties,  neither  of  which  is  as  jet  provided 
with  a  direct  heir,  were  to  remain  severed  and 
thus  bereft  through  over-strained  scruples  or 
misgivings.  Douglas  Colborne  and  Peggy 
Eowley  are  still  young ;  life  still  lies  before 
them ;  the  present  and  the  future  are  still 
theirs ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  as  well  as 
hoped,  that  neither  of  them  will  cast  many 
more  backward  glances  at  that  past  which  lies 
buried  under  the  mountain  of  marble  that 
marks  the  Countess  Eadna's  tomb. 


THE    END. 
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In  preparation . 

REMBRANDT: 

HIS  LIFE,  HIS  WORK,  AND  HIS  TIME. 

BY 

EMILE     MICHEL, 

MEMBER     OF    THE    INSTITUTE    OF    FRANCE. 
EDITED   AND   PREFACED   BY 

FREDERICK    WEDMORE. 


Nothing  need  be  said  in  justification  of  a  comprehensive  book 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  Rembrandt.  A  classic  among  classics, 
he  is  also  a  modern  of  moderns.  His  works  are  to-day  more 
sought  after  and  better  paid  for  than  ever  before ;  he  is  now  at 
the  zenith  of  a  fame  which  can  hardly  decline. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  perhaps,  of  all  living  authorities  on 
Rembrandt,  the  one  who  has  had  the  largest  experience,  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  master. 

The  latest  inventions  in  photogravure  and  process-engraving 
have  enabled  the  publisher  to  reproduce  almost  ever)  thing  that  is 
accessible  in  the  public  galleries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
numerous  private  collections  containing  specimens  of  Rembrandt's 
work  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

This  work  will  be  published  in  two  volumes  4to,  each  containing 
over  300  pages.  There  will  be  over  30  photogravures,  about  40 
coloured  reproductions  of  paintings  and  chalk  drawings,  and  250 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

Two  Editions  will  be  printed — one  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited 
to  200  numbered  copies  (for  England  and  America),  with  duplicates 
of  the  plates  on  India  paper,  price  ^"io  10s.  net.  The  ordinary 
edition  will  be  published  at  £2  2f.  net. 

An  illustrated  prospectus  is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion.  Orders  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers,  in  town  and  country. 
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Catharine  II.  of  Russia.    By  R.  Waliszewski.    In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.   With 
Portrait. 


A    FRIEND    OF    THE    QUEEN. 

Being   Correspondence  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Monsieur  de  Fersen. 
By  Paul  Gaulot.     In  One  Volume,  8vo. 


LIFE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

By  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.     With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo  (uniform  with  the 
translation  of  Heine's  Works). 


LITTLE  JOHANNES. 

By  Frederick  van  Eeden.     Translated  from   the   Dutch   by  Clara  Bell. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.     Illustrated. 

%*  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition. 


STRAY  MEMORIES. 

By  Ellen  Terry.     In  One  Volume.     4to.    Illustrated. 

A  NEW  PLAY. 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.     Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 

SONGS  ON  STONE. 

By  J.  McNeill  Whistler.  A  Series  of  lithographic  drawings  in  colour 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  parts,  under  the 
above  title.  Each  containing  four  plates.  The  first  issue  of  200  copies 
will  be  sold  at  Two  Guineas  net  per  part,  by  Subscription  for  the  Series 
only. 

There  will  also  be  issued  50  copies  on  lapanese  paper,  signed  by  the  artist^ 
each  Five  Guineas  net. 
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A  Series  ofVohcmes  by  Eminent  Writers,  presenting  in  their 
entirety  "A  Biographical  History  of  Education." 

The  Times. — "A  Series  of  Monographs  on  'The  Greaf.  Educators'  should 
prove  of  service  to  all  who  concern  themselves  with  the  history,  theory,  and 
practice  of  education." 

The  Speaker.—"  There  is  a  promising  sound  about  the  title  of  Mr.  Heine- 
mann's  new  series,  '  The  Great  Educators.'  It  should  help  to  allay  the  hunger 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  vast  multitude  of  young  men  and 
maidens  which  our  educational  system  turns  out  yearly,  provided  at  least  with 
an  appetite  for  instruction." 

Each  subject  will  form  a  complete  volume,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

Now  ready. 

ARISTOTLE,  and  the  Ancient  Educational    Ideals. 
Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  Times.— "  A  very  readable  sketch  of  a  very  interesting  subject." 

LOYOLA,  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J. 
Saturday  Review. — "  Full  of  valuable  information If  a  school- 
master would  learn  how  the  education  of  the  young  can  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
confer  real  dignity  on  those  engaged  in  it,  we  recommend  him  to  read  Mr. 
Hughes'  book." 

ALCUIN,   and  the    Rise    of   the   Christian    Schools.     By 

Professor  Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.D. 
FROEBEL,  and  Education  by  Self-Activity.    By  H.  Cour- 

THOPE   BOWEN,   M.A 

ABELARD,  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Uni- 
versities. By  Jules  Gabriel  Compayre,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Toulouse. 

In  preparation. 

ROUSSEAU;  and,  Education  according  to  Nature.  By 
Paul  H.  Hanus. 

HORACE  MANN,  and  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States.     By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D. 

BELL  and  LANCASTER,  and  Public  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  England.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  LL.D.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

Volumes  on  Herbart,  and  Modern  German  Education  ;  and  Pestalozzi : 
or,  the  Friend  and  Student  of  Children,  to  follow. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND,  M.A.,  F.R.L.S. 

(HANS   BKEITMANN.) 

Issued  in  two  editions  : — The  Library  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  cloth,  at  5$. 
per  volume.  Each  volume  of  this  edition  is  sold  separately.  The  Large 
Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Numbered  Copies,  price  155-.  per  volume  net, 
will  only  be  supplied  to  subscribers  for  the  complete  work. 

The  following  Volumes,  forming 

HEINE'S     PROSE     WORKS, 

Are  now  ready. 

I.  FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
THE  RABBI  OF  BACHARACH,  and  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S   MAIDENS   AND   WOMEN. 

II.,  III.  PICTURES   OF  TRAVEL.     1823-1828.     In  Two 

Volumes. 

IV.  THE   SALON.     Letters  on  Art,  Music,    Popular   Life, 

and  Politics. 
V.,  VI.  GERMANY.     In  Two  Volumes. 

VII. ,  VIII.  FRENCH  AFFAIRS.     Letters  from  Paris  1832, 

and  Lutetia.     In  Two  Vols, 
Times. — "We  can  recommend  no  better  medium  for  making  acquaintance 
at   first  hand  with   '  the   German   Aristophanes '  than  the  works  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  translated   by   Charles   Godfrey  Leland.     Mr.  Leland  manages  pretty 
successfully  to  preserve  the  easy  grace  of  the  original." 

Saturday  Review. — "Verily  Heinrich  Heine  and  not  Jean  Paul  is  der 
Einzige  among  Germans  :  and  great  is  the  venture  of  translating  him  which 
Mr.  Leland  has  so  boldly  undertaken,  and  in  which  he  has  for  the  most  part 
quitted  himself  so  well." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "It  is  a  brilliant  performance,  both  for  the  quality  of 
the  translation  of  each  page  and  the  sustained  effort  of  rendering  so  many  of 
them.  There  is  really  hardly  any  need  to  learn  German  now  to  appreciate 
Heine's  prose.  English  literature  of  this  country  does  not  contain  much  prose 
more  striking,  more  entertaining,  and  more  thought  provoking  than  these  now 
placed  before  English  readers." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "Mr.  Leland  has  done  his  translation  in  able  and  scho- 
larly fashion." 

In  pt  eparation. 

THE   POETIC   WORKS    OF   HEINRICH   HEINE. 

The  first  of  which,  forming  Vol.  IX.  of  this  Series,  will  be 

THE  BOOK   OF   SONGS. 

Eollozved  by 

NEW  POEMS. 

ATTA  TROLL,  GERMANY  and  ROMANCERO. 

LAST  POEMS. 

%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Numbered  Copies,   15$.   each,    net. 
Prospectus  on  application. 
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8vo.     With  Portraits.     £1  ios. 

ALFRED,  LORD   TENNYSON:  a  Study  of  his  Life  and 

Work.  By  Arthur  Waugh,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  Twenty  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  Specially  Taken  for  this  Work,  and  Five  Portraits 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  SECRET  SERVICE 

The  Recollections  of  a  Spy.  By  Major  Le  Caron.  Ninth  Edition. 
In  One  Volume,  8vo.     With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.     Price  14J. 

DE  QUINCEY  MEMORIALS.  Being  Letters  and  other 
Records  here  first  Published,  with  Communications  from  Coleridge,  The 
Wordsworths,  Hannah  More,  Professor  Wilson  and  others.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Narrative,  by  Alexander  Ff.  Japp,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.     In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  portraits,  30s.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE.  By  Francisque 
Sarcey.  Translated  by  E.  L.  Carey.  In  One  Volume,  8vo.  With 
Portrait,     ios  6d. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  An  Historical  Biography.  By 
Charles  Lowe,  M.A.    With  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE.  Illus- 
trated by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  different  members  of  his  family.  Edited  by  his  nephew 
Baron  Ludwig  von  Embden,  and  translated  by  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  4  Portraits.     12s.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COUNT   LEO  TOLSTOY. 

Together  with  a  Letter  to  the  Women  of  France  on  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata."  By  C.  A.  Behrs.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  C.  E. 
Turner,  English  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  One 
Volume,  8vo.     With  Portrait,     ios.  6d. 

THE    LIFE    OF   HENRIK  IBSEN.     By  Henrik   Lsger. 

Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  With  the  Verse  done  into  English  from  the 
Norwegian  Original  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

QUEEN    JOANNA    I.     OF    NAPLES,     SICILY,    AND 

TERUSALEM  ;  Countess  of  Provence  Forcalquier,  and  Piedmont.  An 
Essay  on  her  Times.  By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  Imperial  8vo.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     i6r. 

THE     POSTHUMOUS     WORKS    OF    THOMAS    DE 

QUINCEY.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  from  the  Author's 
Original  MSS.,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

I.  SUSPIRIA    DE   PROFUND1S.     With  other  Essays. 

II.  CONVERSATION   AND   COLERIDGE.    With  other 

Essays. 
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MR.    PUNCH'S    POCKET   IBSEN.     A  Collection  of  some 

of  the  Master's  best  known  Dramas,  condensed,  revised,  and  slightly  re- 
arranged for  the  benefit  of  the  Earnest  Student.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author 
of  "Vice  Versa,"  "  Voces  Populi,"  &c.  With  Illustrations,  reproduced 
by  permission,  from  Punch,  and  a  new  Frontispiece,  by  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    i6mo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

FROM  WISDOM  COURT.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman 

and  Stephen  Graham  Tallentyre.  With  30  Illustrations  by 
E.  Courboin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 

THE  OLD  MAIDS'  CLUB.  By  I.  Zangwill,  Author  of 
"  The  Bachelors'  Club."  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6d. 

WOMAN— THROUGH     A     MAN'S     EYEGLASS.      By 

Malcolm  C.  Salaman  With  Illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  TAKING  A  WIFE.     By  Professor  Mante« 

GAZZA.     Translated  from  the  Italian.      Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

GIRLS  AND   WOMEN.     By  E.  Chester.    Pott  8vo,  cloth, 

2s.  6d.,  or  gilt  extra,  35.  6d 

QUESTIONS    AT    ISSUE.      Essays.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  js.  6d. 

***  A  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25s.  net. 

GOSSIP  IN  A  LIBRARY.     By  Edmund  Gosse,  Author  of 

"  Northern  Studies,"  &c.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

[In  preparation. 
***  A  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25J.  net. 

THE  GARDEN'S    STORY;  or,  Pleasures   and   Trials  of  an 

Amateur  Gardener.  By  G.  H.  Ellwanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE    GENTLE    ART    OF    MAKING    ENEMIES.     As 

pleasingly  exemplified  in  many  instances,  wherein  the  serious  ones  of  this 
earth,  carefully  exasperated,  have  been  prettily  spurred  on  to  indiscretions 
and  unseemliness,  while  overcome  by  an  undue  sense  of  right.  By 
J.  M'Neill  Whistler.    A  New  Edition.    Pott  4to,  half-cloth,  xos.  6d. 

THE  JEW  AT  HOME.  Impressions  of  a  Summer  and 
Autumn  Spent  with  Him  in  Austria  and  Russia.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     4to,  cloth,  $s. 

THE    NEW    EXODUS.     A  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.     By 

Harold  Frederic.    Demy  8vo,  Illustrated.     16s. 

THE  GREAT  WAR  IN  189—.  A  Forecast.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Colomb,  Col.  Maurice,  R.A.,  Captain  Maude,  Archibald 
Forbes,  Charles  Lowe,  D.  Christie  Murray,  and  F.  Scudamore. 
In  One  Volume,  large  8vo.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

IDLE  MUSINGS:  Essays  in  Social  Mosaic.  By  E.  Conder 
Gray,  Author  of  "Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds,'  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 
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STUDIES    OF    RELIGIOUS    HISTORY.      By  Ernest 

Renan,  late  of  the  French  Academy.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  js.  6d. 
THE    ARBITRATOR'S    MANUAL.     Under   the    London 

Chamber  of  Arbitration.  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Power  and 
Duties  of  an  Arbitrator,  with  the  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  Forms.  By  Joseph  Seymour  Salaman,  Author  of 
"  Trade  Marks,"  etc.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  COMING  TERROR.  And  other  Essays  and  Letters. 
By  Robert  Buchanan.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,'  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

ARABIC  AUTHORS:  A  Manual  of  Arabian  History  and 
Literature.  By  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Early  Ideas," 
"Persian  Portraits,"  &c.     8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE     LABOUR     MOVEMENT      IN     AMERICA.      By 

Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Economy,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  SPEECH  OF  MONKEYS.  By  Professor  R.  L. 
Garner.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WORD  OF  THE  LORD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

Sermons  read  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  German}-,  while 
at  Sea  on  his  Voyages  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Composed  by 
Dr.  Richter,  Army  Chaplain,  and  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
R.  McIlraith.    4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE      HOURS      OF      RAPHAEL,      IN      OUTLINE. 

Together  with  the  Ceiling  of  the  Hall  where  they  were  originally  painted. 
By  Mary  E.  Williams.     Folio,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  OBERAMMERGAU,  1890. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster, 
&c.  &c.     4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE    LITTLE    MANX    NATION.     (Lectures  delivered  at 

the  Royal  Institution,  1891.)  By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of  "The  Bond- 
man," "  The  Scapegoat,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  paper,  2s.  6d. 

NOTES     FOR     THE     NILE.     Together    with    a    Metrical 

Rendering  of  the  Hymns  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep  (the  oldest  book  in  the  world).  By  Hardwicke  D.  Ra\vnsley,M.  A. 
i6mo,  cloth,  5s. 

DENMARK:  Its  History,  Topography,  Language,  Literature, 
Fine  Arts,  Social  Life,  and  Finance.  Edited  by  H.  Weitemeyer.  Demy 
Evo,  cloth,  with  Map,  12s.  6d. 

***  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

THE    REALM    OF    THE    HABSBURGS.      By   Sidney 

Whitman,  Author  of  "  Imperial  Germany."  In  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo,  js.  6d. 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY.  A  Critical  Study  of  Fact  and 
Character.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  2s.  dd.\  paper,  2s. 
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THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.     Parti.     The  Tourist's 

and  Sportsman's  Guide  to  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  including  full 
descriptions  of  Routes,  Cities,  Points  of  Interest,  Summer  Resorts,  Fishing 
Places,  &c,  in  Eastern  Ontario,  The  Muskoka  District,  The  St.  Lawrence 
Region,  The  Lake  St.  John  Country,  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  With  an  Appendix  giving  Fish  and 
Game  Laws,  and  Official  Lists  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Rivers  and  their 
Lessees.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  6s, 

Part  II.     WESTERN   CANADA.     Including  the  Peninsula 

and  Northern  Regions  of  Ontario,  the  Canadian  Shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Regior.,  Manitoba  and  "The  Great 
North- West,"  The  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  and  National  Park, 
British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6s. 

THE     GENESIS    OF    THE     UNITED     STATES.     A 

Narrative  of  the  Movement  in  England,  1605-1616,  which  resulted  in  the 
Plantation  of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  disclosing  the  Contest 
between  England  and  Spain  for  the  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  of  America ;  set  forth  through  a  series  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  now  first  printed,  together  with  a  Re-issue  of  Rare  Contem- 
poraneous Tracts,  accompanied  by  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes, 
and  Brief  Biographies.  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Brown,  F.R.H.S.  With  100  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  In  two  volumes. 
Royal  8vo.  buckram,  ,£3  135.  6d. 
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In  Three  Volumes. 

THE   HEAVENLY   TWINS.     By  Madam  Sarah  Grand, 

Author  of  "Ideala,"  &c.     Second  Thousand. 

ORIOLE'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Jessie  Fothergill,  Author 

of  "The  First  Violin,"  &c. 

THE  LAST  SENTENCE.     By  Maxwell  Gray,  Author  of 

"  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  &c. 

AS  A  MAN  IS  ABLE.     By  Dorothy  Leighton. 

A    COMEDY     OF    MASKS.      By    Ernest    Dowson    and 
Arthur  Moore. 

THE  HOYDEN.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  [In/ufy. 

THE  COUNTESS  RADNA.     By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 

"  Matrimony,"  &c.  [/«  August. 

BENEFITS  FORGOT.     By  Wolcott  Balestier.  [/*  October 
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In  One  Volume. 

BROWN   STUDIES.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Author  of 

"  Miss  Stuart's  Legacy."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  TOWER  OF  TADDEO.  By  Ouida,  Author  of  "Two 
Little  Wooden  Shoes,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated.    6s. 

CHILDREN    OF    THE    GHETTO.      By    I.    Zangwill, 

Author  of  "  The  Old  Maids'  Club,"  &c.     New  Edition,  with  Glossary. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  NAULAHKA.  A  Tale  of  West  and  East.  ByRuDYARD 
Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Second 
Edition. 

AVENGED     ON    SOCIETY.     By  H.  F.  Wood,  Author  of 

"  The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain,"  "  The  Passenger  from   Scotland 
Yard."     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  6s. 

THE     O'CONNORS     OF    BALLINAHINCH.     By    Mrs. 

Hungerford,  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  6s. 

PASSION  THE  PLAYTHING.  A  Novel.  By  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE    SECRET    OF    NARCISSE.      By  Edmund    Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,    $s. 

THE    PENANCE    OF     PORTIA    JAMES.     By  Tasma, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

INCONSEQUENT  LIVES.  A  Village  Chronicle,  shewing 
how  certain  folk  set  out  for  El  Dorado  ;  what  they  attempted  ;  and  what 
they  attained.  By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of  "  Esther  Pentreath,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5$. 

A    QUESTION    OF    TASTE.      By  Maarten   Maartens, 

Author  of  "  An  Old  Maid's  Love,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

COME    LIVE    WITH    ME    AND    BE    MY    LOVE.     By 

Robert   Buchanan,   Author  of  "The  Moment  After,"  "The  Coming 
Terror,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

VANITAS.     By  Vernon   Lee,   Author  of   "  Hauntings,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  DOMINANT  SEVENTH.  A  Musical  Story.  By 
Kate  Elizabeth  Clarke.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

In  preparation. 

A  BATTLE  AND  A  BOY.    By  Blanche  Willis  Howard, 

Author  of  "  Guenn,"  &c. 
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Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

New  Review. — "  If  you  have  any  pernicious  remnants  of  literary  chauvinism 
I  hope  it  will  not  survive  the  series  of  foreign  classics  of  which  Mr.  William 
Heinemann,  aided  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  is  publishing:  translations  to  the  great 
contentment  of  all  lovers  of  literature." 

Each  Volume  has  an  Introduction  specially  written  by  tlie  Editor. 
Price,  in  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  each,  or  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

IN    GOD'S   WAY.     From  the   Norwegian  of  Bjornstjerne 

BjORNSON. 

Atheneeum. — "Without  doubt  the  most  important  and  the  most  interesting 
work  published  during  the  twelve  months." 

PIERRE    AND  JEAN.     From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Admirable  from  beginning  to  end." 
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THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.     From  the  German  of  Karl  Emil 

Franzos,  Author  of  "  For  the  Right,"  &c. 
New  Review. — "  Few  novels  of  recent  times  have  a  more  sustained  and 
vivid  human  interest." 

V/ORK   WHILE   YE    HAVE    THE    LIGHT.     From   the 
Russian  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 
Manchester  Guardian. — "Readable  and  well  translated;  full  of  high  and 
noble  feeling." 

FANTASY.     From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao. 

Scottish  Leader. — "  The  book  is  full  of  a  glowing  and  living  realism 

There  is  nothing  like  '  Fantasy '  in  modern  literature." 

FROTH.      From    the    Spanish    of   Don    Armando    Palacio- 
Valdes. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "Vigorous  and  powerful  in  the  highest  degree.' 

FOOTSTEPS     OF     FATE.       From    the    Dutch    of    Louis 

COUPERUS. 

Gentlewoman. — "  The  consummate  art  of  the  writer  prevents  this  tragedy 
from  sinking  to  melodrama.  Not  a  single  situation  is  forced  or  a  circumstance 
exaggerated."  . 

PEPITA  JIMENEZ.     From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 

New  Review  (Mr.  George  Saintsbury)  : — "There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have  appeared  in  any  country  in  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty  years." 

THE    COMMODORE'S   DAUGHTERS.     From   the   Nor- 
wegian of  Jonas  Lie. 
AtJienceum. — "  Everything  that  Jonas  Lie  writes  is  attractive  and  pleasant ; 
the  plot  of  deeply  human  interest,  and  the  art  noble." 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  KURTS.    From  the  Norwegian 
of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
National  Observer. — "  It  is  a  book  to  read  and  a  book  to  think  about,  for, 
incontestably,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius." 

LOU.     From  the  German  of  Baron  Alexander  von  Roberts. 
DONA   LUZ.     From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 

In  the  Press. 

MOTHER'S  HANDS,  and  other  Stories.    From  the  Norwegian 
of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
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CAPT'N     DAVY'S     HONEYMOON,     The   Blind  Mother, 

and  The  Last  Confession.    By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of  "  The  Bondman," 
"The  Scapegoat,"  &c.     Sixth  Thousand. 

THE    SCAPEGOAT.     By    Hall    Caine,   Author  of  "The 

Bondman,"  &c.     Eighteenth  Thousand. 

THE     BONDMAN.      A    New    Saga.     By    PIall    Caine. 

Twenty-second  Thousand. 

DESPERATE   REMEDIES.     By  Thomas  Hardy,   Author 

of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  &c. 

A   LITTLE    MINX.      By  Ada   Cambridge,   Author  of  "A 

Marked  Man,"  &c. 

A   MARKED    MAN:    Some   Episodes  in  his  Life.     By  Ada 

Cambridge,  Author  of  "Two  Years'  Time,"  "A  Mere  Chance,"  &c. 

THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.     By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author 

of  "A  Marked  Man." 

NOT  ALL  IN  VAIN.     By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of  "A 
Marked  Man,"  "  The  Three  Miss  Kings,"  &c. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  FEATHER.     By  Tasma, 

Author  of  "The  Penance  of  Portia  James,"    "Uncle   Piper  of  Piper's 
Hill,"  &c. 

UNCLE   PIPER  OF  PIPER'S  HILL.     By  Tasma.    New 

Popular  Edition. 

THE    RETURN    OF    THE    O'MAHONY.     By  Harold 

Frederic,  Author  of  "  In  the  Valley,"  &c.     With  Illustrations. 

IN    THE    VALLEY.     By    Harold    Frederic,    Author    of 

"The  Lawton  Girl,"  "Seth's  Brother's  Wife,"  &c.     With  Illustrations. 

PRETTY  MISS  SMITH.     By  Florence  Warden,  Author 

of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "A  Witch  of  the  Hills,"  &c. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    PENITENT    SOUL.      Being    the 

Private  Papers  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dart,  late  Minister  at  Lynnbridge,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  "  No  Saint,"  &c. 

NOR  WIFE,  NOR  MAID.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Author 
of  "Molly  Bawn,"  &c. 

MAMMON.     A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of  "The 
Wooing  O't,"  &c. 

DAUGHTERS   OF  MEN.     By  Hannah  Lynch,  Author  of 

"  The  Prince  of  the  Glades,"  &c. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAPE  FRONTIER.     By  Bertram 

Mitford,  Author  of  "Through  the  Zulu  Country,"  &c. 

'TWEEN  SNOW  AND  FIRE.     A  Tale  of  the  Kafir  War  of 
1877.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 
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DONALD     MARCY.      By    Elizabeth     Stuart     Phelps, 

Author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  &c. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.     By  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward. 
THE  HEAD  OF   THE  FIRM.     By  Mrs.  Riddell,  Author 

of  "  George  Geith,"  "  Maxwell  Drewett,"  &c. 

ACCORDING   TO  ST.  JOHN.    By  AmSlie  Rives,  Author 

of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead." 

APPASSIONATA:    The  Story    of   a    Musician.     By    Elsa 
D'Esterre  Keeling. 

KITTY'S     FATHER.      By     Frank    Barrett,    Author    of 

"The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane,"  &c. 

MR.  BAILEY  MARTIN.     By  Percy  White. 


THE    AVERAGE    WOMAN.      By  Wolcott  Balestier. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  James. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  MILL,  and  Other  Sketches 
of  War.  By  Emile  Zola.  With  an  essay  on  the  short  stories  of  M. 
Zola  by  Edmund  Gosse. 

WRECKAGE,   and    other  Stories.     By  Hubert  Crackan- 

thorpe. 

MADEMOISELLE  MISS,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Henry 

Harland,  Author  of  "  Mea  Culpa,"  &c. 

TRUE  RICHES.  By  Francois  Coppee.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

WRECKERS  AND  METHODISTS.  Cornish  Stories.  By 
H.  D.  Lowry. 

LOS  CERRITOS.  A  Romance  of  the  Modern  Time.  By 
Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  Author  of  "  Hermia  Suydam,"  and 
"  What  Dreams  may  Come." 

A  MODERN  MARRIAGE.     By  the  Marquise  Clara  Lanza. 
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MADAME  VALERIE.  By  F.  C.  Philips,  Author  of  "  As 
in  a  Looking-Glass,"  &c. 

THE  MOMENT  AFTER:  A  Tale  of  the  Unseen.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 

CLUES  ;  or,  Leaves  from  a  Chief  Constable's  Note-Book. 
By  Wili  i  am  Henderson,  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 
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THE  MASTER  BUILDER.  A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Edmund  Gosse 
and  William  Archer.  Small  4to,  with  Portrait,  5s.  Popular  Edition, 
paper,  is.     Also  a  Limited  Large  Paper  Edition,  21s.  net. 

HEDDA   GABLER:   A   Drama  in  Four  Acts.     By  Henrik 

Ibsen.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Small  4to, 
cloth,  with  Portrait,  5s.  Vaudeville  Edition,  paper,  is.  Also  a  Limited 
Large  Paper  Edition,  21s.  net. 

THE    PRINCESSE    MALEINE:   A  Drama  in  Five   Acts 

(Translated  by  Gerard  Harry),  and  THE  INTRUDER  :  A  Drama  in 
One  Act.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hall 
Caine,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Small  4to,  cloth,  $s. 

THE  FRUITS  OF    ENLIGHTENMENT:  A  Comedy  in 

Four  Acts.  By  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
E.  J.  Dillon.  With  Introduction  by  A.  W.  Pinero.  Small  410,  with 
Portrait,  5s. 

THE   DRAMA,  ADDRESSES.      By  Henry  Irving.     8vo. 

With  Portrait  by  J.  McN.  Whistler.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.     3^.6^. 
SOME       INTERESTING       FALLACIES       OF      THE 

Modern  Stage.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers'  Club  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Sunday,  6th  December,  1891.  By  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.  With  Intro- 
ductory  Notes  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  i6mo,  Paper  Covers,  is.  6d. ; 
or  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  each. 

I.  THE  TIMES  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.    With  a  Preface 
by  the  Author. 

II.  THE    PROFLIGATE  :    A  Play  in  Four   Acts.     With 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  after  J.  Mordecai. 

III.  THE  CABINET  MINISTER:  A  Farce  in  Four  Acts. 

IV.  THE     HOBBY    HORSE   :  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
V.  LADY    BOUNTIFUL:     A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 

VI.  THE    MAGISTRATE  :     A  Farce  in  Three  Acts. 

VII.   DANDY  DICK  :     A  Farce  in  Three  Acts. 

VIII.   SWEET  LAVENDER. 

To  be  followed  by  The  Schoolmistress,  The  Weaker  Sex,  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  The  Squire. 
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poetry 

LOVE     SONGS    OF   ENGLISH     POETS,     1500— 1800. 

With  Notes  by  Ralph  H.  Caine.     Fcap.  8vo,  rough  edges,  3s.  6d. 
%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Copies,  ios.  6d.  Net. 

IVY  AND  PASSION  FLOWER:  Poems.  By  Gerard 
Bendall,  Author  of  "  Estelle,"  &c.  &c.     i2ino,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Scotsman. — "  Will  be  read  with  pleasure." 

M?tsical  World.—"  The  poems  are  delicate  specimens  of  art,  graceful  and 
polished." 

VERSES.     By  Gertrude  Hall.     i2mo,  cloth,  y-  6d. 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  Will  be  welcome  to  every  lover  of  poetry  who 
takes  it  up." 

IDYLLS     OF    WOMANHOOD.      By    C.    Amy    Dawson. 

Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5*. 

Ibeinemann's  Scientific  Ibanfcboofes, 

MANUAL   OF  BACTERIOLOGY.     By  A.    B.  Griffiths, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated.         7s.  6d. 
Pharmaceutical  J 07irnal. — "The  subject  is  treated  more  thoroughly  and 

completely  than  in  any  similar  work  published  in  this  country It  should 

prove  a  useful  aid  to  pharmacists,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  increasingly 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  particularly  so  to  those  possessing  little 
or  no  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  problems  of  micro-biology." 

MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER, 

and  Lead  Ores.     By  Walter  Lee  Brown,  B.Sc     Revised,  Corrected, 
and  considerably  Enlarged,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Assaying  of  Fuel,  &c. 
By  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Illustrated,  7$.  6d. 
Colliery  Guardian. — "A  delightful  and  fascinating  book." 
Financial  World. — "  The  most  complete  and  practical  manual  on  everything 
which  concerns  assaying  of  all  which  have  come  before  us." 

GEODESY.  By  J.  Howard  Gore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus- 
trated, 5$. 

St.  James's  Gazette.— "The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
desire  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Geodesy." 

Science  Gossip. — "  It  is  the  best  we  could  recommend  to  all  geodetic  students. 
It  is  full  and  clear,  thoroughly  accurate,  and  up  to  date  in  all  matters  of  earth- 
measurements." 

THE     PHYSICAL     PROPERTIES     OF     GASES.      By 

Arthur  L.  Kimball,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  Illustrated.  5s. 
Chemical  News.— "  The  man  of  culture  who  wishes  for  a  general  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  properties  of  gases,  will  find  in  Mr.  Kimball's 
work  just  what  he  requires." 

HEAT    AS    A  FORM  OF  ENERGY.     By  Professor  R.  H. 

Thurston,  of  Cornell  University.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  55. 
Manchester  Examiner.— "Bears  out  the  character  of  its  predecessors  for 
careful  and  correct  statement  and  deduction  under  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries." 
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21   BEDFORD  STREET,   W.C. 
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